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PREFACE 


There  are  over  3,000  prefaces  in  my  library.  None  of 
them  suit  me.  They  are  all  better  and  more  appropriate  than 
I  can  write,  so  I  extract  from  different  ones  as  many  as  I 
think  are  needed  for  this  book  of  mine. 

"  If  the  perusal  of  these  pages  should  cheer  some  fainting 
wanderer  on  the  world's  highway,  and  lead  him  far  from  the 
haunts  of  evil,  by  the  still  waters  of  temperance,  my  labor 
will  have  been  well  repaid." — A\itobiogra2)hy  and  Personal 
Recollections  of  John  B.  Gough. 

"  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  dedicate  this  book  to 
certain  enterprising  gentlemen  in  London,  who  have  displayed 
their  devotion  to  a  sentiment  now  widely  prevailing  in  the 
music  halls,  by  republishing  an  American  book  without  solic- 
itation on  the  author's  pai-t." — Mr.  Dooley,  ^^  In  the  Hearts 
of  His  Country  men. ^^ 

"  Yes,  take  it  all  around,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation in  this  book.  Information  seems  to  stew  out  of 
me  naturally,  like  the  precious  ottar  of  roses  out  of  the  otter. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would  give  worlds  if  I  could 
retain  my  facts ;  J)ut  it  cannot  be.  The  more  I  calk  up  the 
sources,  and  the  tighter  I  get,  the  more  I  leak  wisdom. 
Therefore,  I  only  claim  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
not  justification."— "i?07*^/i/7?/7  /i^,"  Mark  Twain. 

"A  blaze  of  splendor  is  the  pictorial  part  of  this  book,  an 
art  gallery  on  the  wing.  You  need  not  visit  New  York,  or 
Dresden,  or  Berlin,  or  Rome,  to  see  the  masterpieces,  for  the 
best  part  of  them  is  now,  my  dear  reader,  between  your  fore- 
finger and  thumb !    The  publishers  of  this  book  1\aj(^  twi- 
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PREFACE 


sacked  the  earth  for  these  three  hundred  and  thirteen  gems 
(313)." 

"  GREAT  is  the  responsibility!  of  the  publishing  a  book, 
especially  in  this  case  where  the  publishers,  a  MONTH  BE- 
FORE THE  BOOK  IS  PUBLISHED  !  HAVE  SOLD  ! 
250,000  COPIES  THEREOF!  An  unprecedented  occur- 
rence in  the  history  of  LITERATURE!"  (the  capitals', 
italics,  and  astonishers  are  mine. — J.  B.  P.). — "T/te  Path- 
way of  Life, "  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 

"  It  is  not  to  illustrate  any  heroic  achievements  of  a  man^ 
but  to  vindicate  a  just  and  beneficent  principle,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  whole  human  family,  by  letting  in  a  light  of  truth 
upon  a  system  esteemed  by  some  as  a  blessing,  and  by  others 
as  a  curse  and  a  crime." — "  Jfy  Boiulage  and  Freedomy^^  Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

"Look  in  the  hearts  of  average  men ; 
The  tragedies  of  doom  are  there. 
And  comedies  of  glad  delight, 

And  hopeless  wai lings  of  despair, 
And  hopes  and  sorrows  infinite — 
Shall  not  a  poet  now  and  then 
Look  in  the  hearts  of  average  men?" 

— "  Waifs  from  Wild  Meadows,"  Sam  Walter  Foss. 


FIRST  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

MY  friends  often  ask  how  I  got  into  the  Lyceum  business. 
I  drifted  into  it,  the  same  as  most  people  do  who  have 
to  find  some  place  for  which  they  are  fitted,  or  try  to.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  be  raised  on  the  frontier.  My  father  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  an  al)olitionist. 
The  Bible  and  the  New  York  "  Trt/hune,"  not  Tribune,  were 
almost  synonymous  in  our  family,  and  about  the  only  library 
we  had. 

Wisconsin  was  a  sort  of  refuge  for  tlie  fugitive  slave,  and 
my  father  kept  an  underground  station .  Many  a  night  I  have 
slept  out  on  the  i)rairie  with  some  runaway  slaves,  with  father 
and  the  neighbors  protecting  them  against  the  United  States 
marshal.  I  found  myself,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  carry- 
ing a  Sharp's  rifle  in  1850  with  John  Brown,  in  Kansas. 

I  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  when,  after  my  father 
had  given  me  a  severe  drubbing  for  telling  a  lie,  which  was 
not  a  lie,  I  ran  away. 

Then  I  was  in  Fond  du  Lac.  I  remember  the  wooden  side- 
walks, and  seeing  boys  wearing  shoes  in  the  summer  time. 
How  I  pitied  them ;  I  thought  it  dreadful !  I  was  looking  at 
the  wonder  scenes,  gazing  with  intense  interest  into  the  shop 
windows.  All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  noise  in  a  shop.  1 
looked  in.  It  was  a  printing  ofiice.  It  was  so  wonderful  I 
ventured  to  step  inside  the  door.  Just  then  the  man  working 
the  press  (who  proved  to  be  the  foreman)  said  to  me,  "  Well, 
what  do  you  want?  " 

I  replied,  "Nothing,"  and  stepped  back. 

He  said,  "Don't  you  want  to  learn  the  trade?  " 

"Don't  know,  sir." 

"Don't  you  want  to  be  a  printer's  devil?  " 

At  that  I  was  still  more  frightened.     He  said : 
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"You  see  the  editor  in  that  sanctum — "  Just  then  a  man 
came  to  the  door  from  an  adjoining  room  and  spoke  very 
gently  to  me.     /  never  forgot  that. 

He  said,  "  I  want  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  printer's  trade. 
Would  you  like  to  try?  I  will  give  you  $25  for  the  first  year, 
$30  for  the  second,  and  $50  for  the  third."     1  agreed. 

"  You  go  in  there  and  roll  that  press,"  said  the  foreman. 

It  seems  the  regular  "  devil "  had  had  an  altercation  with 
the  foreman  and  left,  and  one  of  the  journeyman  printers  was 
rolling  a  handbill,  while  a  man  outside  with  his  sulky  and 
horse  was  waiting  for  it,. and  that  poster  I  can  always  recall. 
It  was  a  rude  cut  of  a  stallion,  with  black  letter  announce- 
ments relating  thereto.  Tliat  beautiful  clean  white  paper  and 
the  glossy  black  ink  stai-tled  me.  I  never  got  over  it.  I 
have  been  using  black  ink  and  white  paper  ever  since. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  behind  that  press  and 
covered  with  printers'  ink  in  a  very  few  minutes.  After  the 
handbill  was  printed,  the  foreman  lifted  the  form,  called  me 
to  his  side  of  the  press,  and  said : 

**  Take  this  form  to  that  sink  and  wash  it. " 

I  started,  and  right  in  front  of  the  sink  it  seems  a  little  of 
the  lye  had  accumulated  and  the  floor  was  slii)pery.  I  slipped 
and  down  I  went.  The  chase  went  over  my  head  and  the 
type  flew  in  all  directions.     The  foremaii  said : 

**  There !  by  thunder,  you  leave !  " 

The  editor  stepped  out  of  the  sanctum  and  said, 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  He's  pied  that  form,"  replied  the  foreman. 

"  Did  you  show  him  how  to  wash  it?  "  asked  the  editor. 

"He  leaves,  or  I  do,"  said  the  foreman. 

"  You  can  leave  if  you  want,"  said  the  editor. 

Probably  the  reader  can  imagine  my  feelings  at  having  such 
a  friend  to  take  my  part. 

So  the  foreman  left,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could,  picking  up 
the  type  until  it  was  about  time  to  quit,  when  the  editor  told 
me  to  come  with  him  to  his  house. 

1  went  there  and  looked  in ;  at  first  I  did  not  dare  enter. 
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There  was  the  first  upholstered  furniture  I  had  ever  seen,  a 
white  tablecloth,  glass  tumblers  and  napkins— such  things  I 
had  never  seen.  There  were  figures  on  the  carpet.  Two 
beautifully  dressed  ladies  came  downstairs  and  took  seats  at 
the  table  directly  opposite  me.  I  must  have  turned  crimson. 
1  was  completely  dazed  by  their  beauty  and  so  embarrassed  1 
must  have  betrayed  my  feelings.  I  was  glad  my  feet  were 
under  the  table,  for  I  was  barefooted.  I  went  through  some 
motions,  but  ate  no  supper.  Next  morning  I  was  to  be  at  the 
office,  open  it,  and  have  it  swept  by  seven  o'clock.  I  had 
the  key  in  my  i)ocket  and  it  fairly  burned  there,  so  anxious 
was  I  to  be  at  my  new  work  and  to  turn  that  key  in  the  locjk. 

I  was  at  the  office  before  six  to  sweep  it  out.  I  hunted 
around  and  found  a  broom  and  began  sweeping  eveiything 
toward  the  door.  I  swept  the  sanctum,  a  corner  j)artitioned 
off  from  the  maui  room  of  the  printing  office.  I  dared  not 
pick  up  the  loose  exchangt*s  lying  on  the  floor,  but  swept 
around  them,  and  had  almost  a  winrow  of  dirt  moved  uj)  to 
the  door,  amid  clouds  of  dusi ,  when  Walker  Rous(»,  the  elder 
apprentice,  came  in  and  exclaimed: 

"  Wliew,  what  a  dust!  Why,  you  liaven't  sprinkled  before 
sweeping! " 

I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  until  he  got  the  sprinkling 
pot  and  showed  me  how  to  sprinkle  the  floor,  and  then  how 
to  dust  the  bank  and  cases  and  the  editor's  sanctum,  pick  up 
and  fold  the  exchanges,  and  tidy  u])  his  desk.  All  this 
Walker  showed  me  how  to  do  by  doing  it  for  me.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  printers  came  around.     The  editor  came  in  at  eight. 

"  Boy,"  he  said,  "  wliat  is  your  name?  " 

"  James— James  Pimd. " 

"James,  your  office  is  looking  fine.  You  are  beginning 
well. " 

•  And  so  it  has  been  going  ever  since.  I  think  T  have  had 
credit  a  great  many  times  for  what  somebody  else  has  done. 

The  Fountain  City  Herald  survived  but  a  few  months.  I 
went  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  where  I  ob- 
tained work  on  the  Oshkosh  Democrat ^  served  my  timft  «& 
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an  apprentice,  and  then  went  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
worked  as  a  journeyman.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  with 
Charles  G.  Finney,  Jr.  (son  of  the  president  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege), I  fomid  myself  in  Kansas,  working  on  The  Herald  of 
Freedom y  at  Lawrence ;  a  little  later  carrying  a  Shai^'s  rifle 
("  Beecher  Bible  ")  with  old  John  Brown.  In  the  fall  I  went 
to  St.  Louis,  to  work  during  the  winter.  Then  back  to  Wis- 
consin. 

In  1873,  after  the  war  and  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  I 
fomid  myself  associated  with  the  first  gentile  paper  in  Utah 
—  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  About  that  time  the  railroad  had 
reached  Zion,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  influx  of  gentiles. 
We  had  territorial  officers  who  could  not  be  used  by  the 
Mormons,  and  there  was  considerable  excitement.  President 
Brigham  Young  and  several  Mormon  loaders  were  put  under 
arrest.  There  were  so  many  gentiles  that  they  could  not 
possibly  find  accommodations  at  tlie  hotels,  and  Brigham 
Young  proclaimed  to  his  people  that  they  could  open  their 
houses  and  receive  them  as  boarders,  and  that  a  fair  ])rice  for 
their  board— not  exorbitant,  but  a  fair  j)rice — should  be 
charged.  He  thought  three  dollars  a  week  a  good  price  for 
board.  He  admonislied  his  i)eople  that  tliey  must  not  forget 
that  they  were  all  missionaries. 

It  hapj)ened  that  a  Methodist  minister  (the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Stratton)  and  liis  wife  obtained  board  with  Ann  Eliza  Young, 
then  Brigham  Young's  last  and  nineteenth  wife,  wlio  was 
keeping  house  by  herself  in  a  small  cottage,  not  far  from  the 
Lion  House.  Ann  Eliza  was  born  in  Mormon  ism  and  reared 
in  Utah  by  her  mother,  who  was  an  ccUicated  woman  and 
one  of  the  first  converts  of  Joseph  Smith,  living  in  Nau- 
voo,  111.,  for  several  years  before  they  migrated  to  irtali. 
Ann  Eliza  was  a  very  intelligent  woman,  l)ut  her  whole  life 
was  circumscnbed  by  Mormonism.  Slie  had  never  attended 
any  other  church,  and  never  read  any  other  literature  than 
Mormon  books.  She  was  a  conscientious  woman.  It  was 
through  this  Methodist  minister  and  his  wife  that  she  apos- 
tatized. 
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One  evening  it  was  arranged  that  Ann  Eliza  should  toll  her 
stoiy  to  the  guests  of  the  hotel  (the  Walker  House),  where 
she  had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  officials  of 
the  territory  —  Governor 
Woods  and  Chief  Justice 
McKean,  who  lived  there. 
I  was  there  also  and  had 
something  to  do  with 
makingthe  arrangements. 
She  did  give  her  story — 
the  most  interesting  and 
thrilling  story  that  any- 
body ever  heard.  Tliat 
speech  was  telegraphed  to 
the  Associated  Press,  and 
the  next  day  caiue  tele- 
grams from  theatrical 
managers,  showmen,  aud 
speculators  from  all  pai-ts 
of  the  countiy.  One  was 
from  P.  T.  Barnum  and 
another  froiu  James  Red- 
path,  the  owner  of  the 
Lyceum  Bureau,  iu  Boston,  whom  I  had  met  and  known  in 
Kansas  in  1856.     It  asked  her  to  lecture. 

Our  people  decided  that  if  Ann  Eliza  could  tell  that  story 
in  Washington,  we  would  get  some  attention  and  legislation. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  able  to  get  little  attention  and 
no  legislation.  1  happened  to  be  available  and  went  to 
Washington  with  her.  I  made  a  iiropoHition  that  if  she  would 
go  on  a  lectui*  tour  I  would  manage  it.  She  accepted  it. 
That's  where  I  first  became  a  manager. 

Although  she  was  to  sjR'iik  first  in  Washington,  they  were 
determined  to  hear  hei-  iu  Laramie  and  Denver  en  route.  1 
got  the  schoolroom  in  Laramie,  charged  $1.50  a  ticket,  and 
sold  four  hnndred  tickets,  and  took  in  $600  that  evening. 
Next,  iu  Denver,  she  spoke  in  the  ^ew  Baptist  Cliui-ch,  the 
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largest  auditorium  in  the  city  at  that  time.  I  remember  the 
night  she  was  to  appear  in  Denver  I  went  to  the  Inter-Ocean 
Hotel  where  she  boarded,  to  escort  her  to  the  church,  and  did 
not  know  her.  She  was  dressed  up,  and — well,  she  looked 
very  pretty.  The  leading  Methodist  minister — she  had  been 
converted  by  a  Methodist,  and  they  claimed  her — introduced 
her  to  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  Denver. 

Armed  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Si)eaker  James  G. 
Blaine,  President  U.  S.  Grant,  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress, we  reached  Washington,  where  we  got  into  the  Speak- 
er's room  and  she  sent  her  card  to  Si^eaker  Blaine.  He  was 
in  the  speaker's  chair.  He  came  out  and  shook  hands  with 
her  and  was  half  tempted  to  be  a  little  bit  funny  and  jocose, 
but  he  discovered  at  once  that  she  was  a  latly,  a  woman  with 
a  cause,  and  an  earnest  one,  and  in  a  moment  his  attention 
was  riveted.  He  did  not  go  back  to  his  chair  but  sent  word 
to  somebody  else  to  take  his  j)liioe,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
somebody  else  came  into  the  speaker's  rtnun,  and  in  not  over 
twenty  minutes  that  room  was  packed  witli  uiemlx'rs  of  Con- 
gress. There  was  a  stampede  on  tlie  floor,  and  she  held  an 
ovation  for  two  hours.  EverylK)dy  want^nl  to  see  and  hear 
her.  Two  days  after  that  she  did  tt»ll  her  story  in  Washing- 
ton. Forty-eight  hours  later  the  Poland  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  oppressed  in  Utah  was  a  law. 

I  will  say  now  that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  found 
so  eloquent,  so  interesting,  so  earnest  a  talker.  I  have  heard 
a  great  many,  too.  She  had  a  cause.  She  was  in  dead  ear- 
nest. She  could  sway  audicMices  with  her  eloquence.  She 
was  able  in  two  years  from  that  time  to  leave  Utah  with  her 
children  and  her  family,  and  she  never  returned. 

I  took  a  desk  in  Mr.  Redpath's  office  in  Boston  and  booked 
Mrs.  Y(mng's  time  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States, 
while,  with  an  East(»rn  lady  as  chaperon(»,  she  travelled  and 
hu!tun*d  nightly  to  as  large  audiences  as  w(»re  being  drawn  by 
tlio  most  popular  lecturers  of  that  j)(»riod,  such  as  (rough, 
Phillips,  Anna  Dickinson,  and  Mary  A.  Livermore.  At  the 
end  of  the(8ea8on)Bhe  had  earned  over  $20,000. 
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I  have  frequently  visited  Utah  on  tours  with  some  of  my 
celebrities,  and  have  found  amongst  the  Mormon  people  as 
intelligent  and  interested  listeners  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  more  critical  or  appreciative  public  in  America.  From  the 
time  of  my  first  visit  to  Utah  I  have  known  and  respected  the 
Mormon  people,  and  some  of  the  best  friends  I  now  have  are 
among  them.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  make  special 
terms  and  prices  for  that  public  because  of  its  universal  intel- 
ligence and  appreciation. 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  it  was  my  privilege  to  place  F.  Mar- 
ion Crawford  with  the  Brigham  Young  Normal  College  at 
Provo,  where  I  found  over  six  hundred  young  men  and  maid- 
ens studying  to  become  teachers  and  missionaries  for  the 
Mormon  church.  The  president  of  that  college,  Mr.  ClufF, 
I  had  known  when  a  boy  living  near  the  spot  where  the  col- 
lege now  stands.  His  uncle,  David  Cluff,  was  a  customer  of 
mifte  in  1868.  He  kept  a  furniture  store  and  was  undertaker 
for  the  town  of  Provo.  He  had  three  wives  living  under  the 
same  roof.  Over  his  store  he  had  an  assembly  hall  where  the 
young  people  gathered  for  dancing,  theatricals,  and  other 
amusements.  I  attended  one  of  these  dances  while  a  guest  of 
Mr.  Cluff  and  was  introduced  to  his  wives  and  several  of  his 
children,  a  cousin  of  whom  is  now  president  of  this  great  col- 
legiate institution.  Mr.  Cluff,  senior,  had  come  originally  from 
Vermont.  His  first  wife  was  also  a  New  England  girl.  I 
think  that  I  was  the  only  gentile  in  Provo  that  night.  I  had 
driven  forty  miles  by  team  from  Salt  Lake  City  the  day  before. 
I  was  made  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  this  Mormon  family 
and  met  with  all  comfoi-ts  of  a  home  that  reminded  me  of  the 
old-time  pioneer  households  in  Western  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. When  the  party  assembled  in  the  ball  room,  before 
the  music  started — the  band  was  made  up  entirely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cluff  family — Mr.  Cluff  opened  the  proceedings 
with  prayer,  as  is  the  custom  on  all  public  occasions  among 
the  Mormons. 

One  of  the  faculty  of  the  Brigham  Young  College,  ai\ad:j<t 
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is  Mrs.  SuBa  Young  Gates,  a  daughter  of  Lucy  and  Brigham 
Young,  one  of  the  moat  prominent  women  in  Utah  and  editor  of 
The  Young  Woman's  Journal  of  that  State.  I  had  never  met 
Mrs.  Gates  until  on  this  occasion,  but  she  has  been  one  of  my 
correspondents  in  Utah  for  a  number  of  years.  She  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leaders  among  women,  and  ia  identified 
with  all  the  discussions  and  movements  for  their  progress  in 
the  United  States.  I  had  thought  favorably  of  trying  to  in- 
duce her  to  come  East  and  lecture  to  women's  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations. When  we  met,  naturally  the  memory  of  Ann  Eliza, 
who  was  my  first  star,  was  still  green  in  this  community,  and 
she  gently  took  lae  to  task  for  liaving  been  opposed  to  her 
people  and  religion.  To  show  that  Ann  Eliza  had  inflicted 
an  injury  to  the  cause  and  faith  she  believed  in  and  followed, 
I  submit  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  Mrs.  Gates  wrote 
to  me  while  I  vaa  in  California  with  Mr.  (Jrawford,  shortly 
after  leaving  her : 

"Major  Pond — I  like  the  frank  and  manly  way  in  which 
you  speak  of  the  unfortunate  past  and  of  your  wish  to  help 
my  people  in  the  future.  I  applied  to  you  simply  as  the 
greatest  manager  on  earth ;  and  perhaps  had  resolved  that  all 
transactions  should  be  kept  on  the  strictest  impersonal  and 
business  basis.  But  I  became  convinced  after  a  few  conver- 
sations with  you  that  you  had  played  an  unwitting  part  in 
the  great  harm  that  Ann  Eliza  did  my  father  and  the  whole 
people.  I  have  been  closely  observing  you.  Major,  while  you 
were  studying  me.  And  I  understand  how  with  your  gener- 
ous and  chivalrous  disposition  you  could  champion  the  cause 
of  one  you  esteemed  at  that  time  to  be  an  oppressed  woman. 
But  Ann  Eliza  was  untruthful.  She  was  a  jealous  an<l  un- 
scrupulous woman !  God  forgive  her  and  let  Him  di>al  with 
her.  I  have  no  bitterness  in  my  heart  for  her.  I  love  my 
religion  too  well  to  hold  enmity  to  any  one,  however  wilful 
and  wicked  they  may  be.  My  deai'  father  was  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  unselfish  of  men  as  well  as  one  of  the  great- 
est ;  and   you,  Major,  who  are  such  a  lover  of  heroes,  would 
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revere  my  father  more  and  more  if  you  would  study  him  more. 
Yes,  I  accept  in  good  faith  your  candid  offer,  and  will  let  God 
and  the  future  prove  if  a  Mormon's  friendship  is  not  as  high 
and  noble  as  that  of  any  one  on  earth.  My  husband  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  your  whole-hearted  generous  praise 
of  all  that  you  saw,  and  he  stands  with  me  in  this  offer  to 
*  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. '  " 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  Redpath  Bureau  in  Boston, 
booking  Ann  Eliza's  time,  that  I  became  enamored  of  the  busi-  r- 

ness,  and  a  year  later,  with  Mr.  George  H.  Hathaway,  chief  /  o  ' -^ 
clerk  of  the  bureau,  bought  out  James  Redpath  and  assumed 
the  management  of  that  fine  business.  After  four  years'  most 
pleasant  partnership,  Mr.  Hathaway  and  I  separated,  he  re- 
taining the  Eedpath  Lyceum  Bureau  and  its  good  name,  and 
I  moved  to  New  York  and  established  a  bureau  of  my  own, 
put  my  sign  in  the  window,  where  it  ha«  remained  twenty-two 
years  and  will  probably  stay  as  long  as  I  care  to  work. 

I  have  endeavored  to  tell  of  the  famous  men  and  women, 
who  have  been  lyceum  favorites,  that  I  have  known  and  man- 
aged since  I  be^an  with  Mr.  Hathaway  in  Boston  in  March, 
1875,  and  most  of  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  call  my 
friends. 

Since  I  started  out  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  1856,  I  have 
realized  that  the  best  and  most  useful  advice  ever  given  to  me 
was  that  of  my  employer  whom  I  was  about  to  leave.  In  bid- 
ding me  good-by,  he  said:  "Now,  Jim,  you  are  starting 
from  this  minute  out  into  the  world  to  look  after  yourself. 
Let  me  give  you  some  advice.  Always  associate  with  people 
from  whom  you  can  learn  something  useful.  The  greater  a 
man  is,  the  easier  he  is  of  approach.  You  can  choose  your 
companions  from  among  the  very  best,  and  a  man  is  always 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  It  is  much  easier  to  ride 
than  to  carry  a  load." 

This  advice  I  never  forgot.  It  was  worth  more  to  me 
than  any  I  ever  had.  It  has  helped  me  always  when  I  set 
out  to  try  to  secure  some  celebrity,  and  has  invariably  proved        ^ 
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true.  I  have  never  felt  the  slightest  hesitan^  in  apprui  chii%''* " 
any  famous  man  or  woman,  and  it  never  took  long  to  eer- 
tun  whether  the  man  was  a  gentleman  or  the  womaa  a  1'  ly. 
In  prepariDg  this  book  I  have  told  of  the  people  as  1  icneir 
them,  and  have  avoided  any  attempt  to  over-estimate  or  be- 
little their  gennine  charaoterB. 


ORATORS 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  GENIUS 


THE  TRIUMVIRATE  OF   LECTURE  KINGS. 

THE  great  triumvirate  of  lecture  kings  consisted  of  Gough, 
Beecher,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  Other  men  for  a  sea- 
souy  and  sometimes  for  a  few  years,  were  as  popular  as  any 
of  them,  but  it  was  a  calcium-light  popularity,  whereas  the 
popularity  of  the  "  Big  Three  "  endured  for  their  entire  lives. 
Phillips  held  his  place  the  longest,  beginning  lyceum  work 
about  1845,  and  continuing  it  to  his  death  nearly  forty  years 
later.  Gough  was  the  most  supremely  popular — not  the 
greatest  of  the  three  intellectually,  but  most  level  to  the 
largest  number  of  the  plain  people.  Beecher  came  parallel 
with  him  and  had  a  higher  influence.  His  position  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War  reached  the  altitude  of  world  influence. 
His  command  of  the  Plymouth  pulpit  was  the  most  enormous 
mental  leverage.  Theodore  Parker  said  of  it  as  early  as 
1856,  that  its  "sounding  board  was  the  Rocky  Mountains  " — 
the  auditorium  therefore  was  the  continent.  Beecher  touched 
the  hearts  of  men ;  Gough  held  to  the  fear  of  the  effects  of 
wrong-doing;  Phillips,  through  the  intellect,  reached  the 
conscience  of  his  generation.  He  was  a  name  in  Great  Britain, 
a  power  in  the  Northern  States.  Beecher  was  a  power  on  both 
sides  ot  the  ocean,  a  person  beloved  on  all  sides.  Who  shall 
name  other  men  who  have  filled  the  last  half  of  the  century 
with  such  enduring  recognition? 


JOHN    B.  GOUGH. 
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JOHN  B.  GOUGH  deserves  the  title  of  King  of  the  Lec- 
ture World,  if  popularity  be  made  the  sole  test,  and 
only  Mr.  Beecher  and  Wendell  Phillips  had  any  claim  to 
contest  the  title  with  him,  if  eloquence — the  power  to  hold 
and  charm  audiences — be  made  the  test. 

Mr.  Gough  was  a  more  popular  lecturer  for  a  longer  term 
of  years  than  any  other  favorite  of  the  lyceums.  He  was  a 
bom  orator,  with  great  dramatic  power.  Men  of  greater  cul- 
ture but  less  natural  ability  used  to  be  fond  of  attributing  his 
success  to  the  supposed  fact  that  he  was  the  "evangelical 
comedian,"  that  the  unco'  good,  whose  religious  prejudices 
would  not  suffer  them  to  go  to  the  theatre,  found  a  substitute 
in  listening  to  the  comic  stories  and  the  dramatic  delivery  of 
Gough. 

This  theory  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  universal  and 
long-continued  popularity  of  this  great  orator.  He  never 
faced  an  audience  that  he  did  not  capture  and  captivate ;  and 
not  in  the  United  States  only,  not  in  the  North  only,  where 
his  popularity  never  wavered,  but  in  the  South,  where  Yan- 
kees were  not  in  favor,  and  in  the  Canadian  Provinces,  where 
they  were  disliked,  and  in  every  part  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  as  well.  He  delighted  not  only  all  the  intelligent 
audiences  he  addressed  in  these  six  nations — for  during  most 
of  his  career  our  North  and  our  South  were  at  heart  two 
nations'  making  with  Canada  three  nations  on  our  continent, 
and  the  three  distinct  nationalities  on  the  British  Islands 
making  up  the  six — but  he  delighted  all  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  He  was  at  his  best  before  an  educated  audi- 
ence in  an  evangelical  community.  But  when  he  addressed 
a  "  mission  "  audience  in  North  Street,  Boston,  or  in  the  Five 
Points  in  New  York,  he  charmed  the  gamin  and  the  poorest 
classes  who  gathered  there  as  much  as  he  charmed  the  culti- 
vated assemblages  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  then  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  audiences  that  Boston  and  its  suburbs  could  turn  out. 
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Mr,  Gough  never  asked  a  fee  in  his  life.  He  left  his  remu- 
neration to  the  public  who  employed  him.  It  rose  year  after 
year,  beginning  with  less  than  a  dollar  at  times,  until,  when 
the  bureau  did  his  business  for  him,  it  reached  from  S200, 
the  lowest  fee,  to  8500  a  night.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
his  income  exceeded  $30,000.  He  did  more  to  promote  the 
temperance  cause  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  It  is  strange, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  although  Gough  never  broke  down  in  his 
life  as  an  orator,  and  never  failed  to  capture  his  audience,  yet 
he  always  bad  a  mild  sort  of  stage-fright,  which  never  went 
off  until  he  began  to  speak. 

To  get  time  to  master  this  fright  was  the  reason  why  he  al- 
ways insisted  on  being  "introduced"  to  his  audiences  before 
he  spoke,  and  he  so  insisted  even  in  places  where  the  absurd 
custom  had  been  abandoned  for  years  AYhen  the  chairman 
was  introducing  him,  Mr.  Gough  was  "bracing  up"  to  over- 
come his  stage-fright.  And  let  me  say  right  here  that  the 
phrase  "bracing  up"  has  two  meanings;  that  the  slanderous 
statements  often  started  against  Mr.  Gough,  that  he  some- 
times took  a  drink  in  secret,  were  wholly  and  wickedly  un- 
true. In  his  autobiography  Mr.  Gough  has  told  the  true 
story  of  his  fall,  his  conversion,  and  his  one  relapse,  and  he 
has  told  it  truthfully.  He  was  absolutely  and  always,  after 
his  first  relapse,  a  total-abstinence  man  in  creed  and  life. 
There  never  lived  a  truer  man. 

For  forty  years  he  held  the  reputation  as  first  in  the  land 
as  an  orator  and  champion  of  temperance.  He  probably  de- 
livered more  lectures  than  any  man  who  has  lived  in  the  pres- 
ent age.  From  a  carefully  kept  record  we  find  that  from 
1842  to  1852  he  lectured  on  an  average  of  300  tiioes  a 
year,  making  3,000  lectures  From  1862  to  1870  he  aver- 
aged 2G0  times  a  year,  or  2,080  lectures  on  temperance. 
Of  these,  1,160  were  delivered  in  Great  Kritain.  After 
1870  Mr  Gough  lectured  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Each 
year  he  prepared  a  new  lecture  upon  a  fresh  topic.  Ainong 
the  most  taking  were:  "Eloquence  and  Orators,"  "Pe- 
People,"   "Fact  and  Fiction,"  "Habit,"  "Curiosity," 
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"Circumstances,"  "  WiU  It  Pay,"  "Now  and  Then,"  "Night 
Scenes,"  "Blunders,"  which  was  his  last.  From  1861  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  February  11,  1886,  he  delivered  3,526 
lectures,  making  in  all  9,600  addresses  before  9,000,000 
hearers. 

Mr.  Gough  was  a  charming  man  personally :  modest,  unas- 
suming, kind-hearted,  and  sincere,  always  ready  to  help  a 
worthy  cause  or  a  needy  friend.  He  was  a  zealous  Christian, 
but  he  never  obtruded  his  religious  belief  offensively  on  oth- 
ers. One  needed  to  see  him  in  his  home  to  know  what  a 
devoted  Christian  he  was. 

John  B.  Gough  was  among  the  heroes  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  incalculable  good  he  did  to  his  fellow-men  can 
never  be  known.  It  is  no  idle  statement  when  we  say  that 
he  was  the  direct  means,  under  God,  of  raising  tens  of  thou- 
sands from  degradation  to  be  law-abiding  men  and  women. 
It  was  my  privilege,  in  1879,  to  see  in  Mr.  Gough' s  library 
four  large  books  containing  the  names  of  over  140,000  men, 
women,  and  children  who,  by  his  own  personal  efforts,  had  been 
induced  to  sign  the  pledge. 

It  was  the  habit  of  John  B.  Gough,  for  forty  years, 
to  carry  two  overcoats  on  his  lecture  tours.  After  his 
lectures  he  put  both  of  them  on — the  first,  a  light  one, 
which  he  buttoned  up  tight,  and  the  second,  a  very  heavy 
one,  a  sort  of  combination  of  heavy  ulster  and  the  regula- 
tion overcoat. 

His  two-hour  lecture  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  contor- 
tions and  antics  that  left  him  dripping  with  perspiration.  It 
required  all  this  covering  to  protect  his  body  from  the  air 
before  he  changed  his  wet  clothing  for  dry. 

On  his  return  to  his  hotel,  Mrs.  Gough  was  always  in  wait- 
ing with  fresh  clothing.  A  valet  at  once  set  to  work  rubbing 
him  down,  exactly  as  is  the  custom  of  grooming  a  racehorse 
at  the  end  of  the  heat.  After  this  process  he  appeared  ap- 
parently as  fresh  as  ever.  He  would  eat  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  and  always  wanted  an  old-fashioned  bowl. 

Mrs.  Gough  was  his  constant  companion,  but  did  not  attend 
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the  lectures.     During  the  last  twelve  yeais  of  their  travel  to- 
gether she  did  not  hear  him  once. 

Gough  was  a  man  of  the  people^  the  son  of  a  workingmaii 
and  himself  a  workingman,  self-educated  but  not  what  is 
technically  called  a  scholar. 


WENDELL   PHILLIPS 
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WENDELL  PHILLirS  was  the  bluest  of  the  blue  blood 
of  New  Euglaud.  ilis  forefather  caiue  over  in  the 
Arabellaj  the  vessel  that  followed  the  Mai/jlou'ery  and  there 
was  a  clergyman  in  every  generation  from  the  first  immigrant 
to  Phillips  himself.  They  wei*e  always  promint»nt  people. 
Phillips  studied  for  the  law  and  there  was  a  brilliant  career 
open  for  him.  When  he  was  at  college,  he  slioweil  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  radical  movement.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
a  member  of  an  exclusive  set  known  as  The  Genth^men's  Club, 
and  used  to  laugh  at  Sumner  for  taking  Garrison's  Liberator. 
But  he  happened  one  day  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  heard  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  vindicate  the 
murderers  of  Lovejoy,  in  Illinois,  and  say  that  Lovejoy  died 
as  the  fool  dieth.  Young  Phillips  sprang  to  his  feet  at  once 
and  delivered  a  short  speech  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  orators  of  New  England,  a  position*  he  kept  until  he  lay 
still  in  death.  That  incident  made  him  an  alK)litiouist  for 
life.  He  abandoned  all  ideas  of  eminence  in  law  or  ])olitics 
and  determined  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  anti-slavery 
agitation. 

He  was  the  most  polished  and  graceful  orator  our  country 
ever  produced.  He  spoke  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  talking  in 
his  own  parlor,  and  almost  entirely  without  gestures,  yet  he 
liad  as  great  a  power  over  all  kinds  of  audiences  as  any 
American  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  Often  called  before 
howling  mobs,  who  had  come  to  the  lecture-room  to  prevent 
him  from  being  heard,  and  who  would  shout  and  sing  to 
drown  his  voice,  he  never  failed  to  subdue  them  in  a  short 
time.  These  were  occasions  when  even  such  men  as  Garrison 
and  Theodore  Parker  were  as  powerless  as  chikb-en  and  were 
forced  to  retire.  One  ilhistration  of  his  power  and  tact  oc- 
curred in  Boston.  The  majority  of  the  audience  was  hostile. 
They  yelled  and  sang  and  complet^dy  drowned  his  voice.  The 
reporters  were  seated  in  a  row  just  under  the  \>lattonii,  m\Xi!^ 
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place  where  the  orchestra  play  in  an  ordinary  theatre.  Phil- 
lips made  no  attempt  to  address  the  howling  audience^  but 
bent  over  and  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
reporters  By  and  by  the  curiosity  of  the  howling  audience 
was  excited :  they  ceased  to  clamor  and  tried  to  hear  what  he 
was  saying  to  the  reporters.  Phillips  looked  at  them  and 
said  quietly : 

"Go  on,  gentlemen,  go  on.  I  do  not  need  your  ears. 
Through  these  pencils  I  speak  to  thirty  millions  of  people  " 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  again.  The  mob  had  found  its  mas- 
ter and  stayed  whipped  until  he  sat  down. 

He  was  open  and  sympathetic  to  all  appeals  and  causes,  and 
this  made  him  accessible  always  to  the  poorest  of  men.  I 
knew  that  in  Boston  among  some  of  his  most  trusted  intimates 
— men  to  whom  he  was  always  accessible — were  workmen  and 
laborers,  who  would  hardly  have  been  admitted  at  the  kitchen 
doors  of  others  of  the  "  Brahmins  "  of  that  city 

George  Lowell  Austin,  in  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wendell 
Phillips, "  says : 

"  Among  all  the  noble  men  in  Massachusetts  who  early  came 
to  the  support  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  in  his  war  upon 
slavery,  none  came  from  a  higher  social  plane,  or  parted  with 
brighter  prospects,  or  brought  to  the  cause  more  brilliant  abili- 
ties than  did  Wendell  Phillips.  He  might  have  been  congress- 
man, governor,  senator  of  the  United  States,  and,  possibly, 
have  risen  higher  still,  had  he  allied  himself  to  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  In  the  Senate,  had  he  reached  that 
body,  he  would  have  ranked  with  Sumner  and  Conkling  as  an 
orator,  and  with  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Douglas,  and  0.  P.  Mor- 
ton as  a  debater. " 

Eloquent  as  he  was  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  far  more  effective 
as  a  debater.  Debate*-  was  for  him  the  flint  and  steel  which 
brought  out  all  his  fire. 

The  memory  of  Mr  Phillips  was  something  wonderful.  He 
would  listen  to  an  elaborate  speech  for  hours,  and,  without  a 
single  note  of  what  had  been  said,  in  writing,  I'eply  to  every 
part  of  it  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  the  speech  were  'writ- 
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ten  out  before  him.  Those  who  heard  him  only  on  the  plat- 
form,  and  when  not  confronted  by  an  opponent,  have  a  very 
limited  comprehension  of  his  wonderful  resources  as  a 
speaker. 

In  his  style  as  a  debater  he  resembled  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
grace  and  courtliness  of  manner  and  in  fluency  and  copious- 
ness of  diction.  He  never  hesitated  for  a  word,  or  failed  to 
employ  the  word  best  fitted  to  express  his  thought  on  the 
point  under  discussion. 

The  great  agitator's  tact  was  only  equalled  by  the  serene 
humor  and  pleasant  wit  that  he  exhibited.  An  old  friend  has 
recently  told  me  of  Mr.  Phillips  questioning  him  as  to  the 
highest  grade  he  had  won  in  the  Union  army  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  going  to  the  Federal  capital  just  after  muster-out, 
as  a  special  correspondent.  Mr.  Phillips,  knowing  the  young 
man's  radical  views,  had  given  him  several  letters  of  intro- 
duction and  was  writing  one  to  Senator  Sumner  when  he  asked 
this  question,  remarking  with  a  gentle  laugh :  "  Yes,  a  title 
has  its  value  with  my  friend  Charles."  His  unvarying  ur- 
banity was  in  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  Senator's  some- 
times unpleasant  surliness. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  decidedly  old-fashioned  in  many  of  his 
ways.  When  at  home,  for  example,  he  did  his  own  market- 
ing, and  he  knew  how  to  buy.  His  chief  purchases,  however, 
were  always  in  the  way  of  dainties  for  his  invalid  wife.  His 
own  table  habits  were  of  the  simplest.  He  was  quite  apt  to 
answer  his  own  door  bell.  On  the  entrance  to  that  quiet 
Boston  house  there  was  no  door-plate — only  the  name  painted 
in  large  black  letters — 

PHILLIPS. 

I  called  on  him  one  morning  at  his  house.  He  answered 
the  bell  himself.     I  remarked : 

"Mr.  Phillips,  you  have  a  very  conspicuous  sign  on  your 
door." 

He  told  me  that  as  the  door-plate  had  been  torn  off  by  van- 
dals he  had  decided  to  have  his  name  painted  on  the  door  so 
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conspicuously  that  any  one  who  wished  to  find  his  house  could 
easily  distinguish  the  name. 

A  large  commercial  block  now  occupies  the  ground  where 
the  house  stood.  On  the  comer  of  this  modem  building  there 
is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 


HERE 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  RESIDED 

DURING  FORTY  YEARS.  DEVOTED  BY  HIM 

TO  EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  THE  ABOLITION  OF 

AFRICAN  SLAVERY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

THE  CHARMS  OF  HOME.  THE   ENJOYMENT 

OF  WEALTH  AND  LEARNING,  EVEN  THE  KINDLY 

RECOGNITION  OF  HIS  FELLOW-CITIZENS. 

WERE  BY  HIM  ACCOUNTED  AS  NAUGHT 

COMPARED  WITH  DUTY. 

HE  LIVED  TO  SEE  JUSTICE  TRIUMPHANT, 

FREEDOM  UNIVERSAL.  AND  TO  RECEIVE 

THE  TARDY  PRAISES  OP  HIS  FORMER 

OPPONENTS. 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  POOR.  THE 

FRIENDLESS.  AND  THE  OPPRESSED  ENRICHED  HIM. 

IN  BOSTON    HE  WAS  BORN  29  NOVEMBER,   1811,  AND 

DIED  2  FEBRUARY.  1884. 

THIS  TABLET  WAS  ERECTED  IN  1894,  BY  ORDER  OF 

THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON. 


His  benevolence  was  abounding.  He  inherited  a  fair  for- 
tune for  those  days,  and  he  earned  a  great  sum  of  money  as  a 
lecturer.  Yet  when  he  died  there  was  nothing  left— not  even 
a  debt.  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  never 
knew  this,  for  the  friends  about  her  arranged  that  the  frugal 
household — and  that  it  always  was— should  go  on  till  the  end. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  quite  an  adept  with  tools,  keeping  the 
household  goods  always  in  repair.  At  home,  when  not  with 
Mrs.  Phillips,  he  was  always  puttering  with  tools  or  engaged 
in  reading  and  studying.  He  claimed  that,  as  a  boy,  there 
was  not  an  ordinary  craft  at  which  he  had  not  done  a  good 
day's  work.  His  understanding  of  the  building  trades  made 
always  at  home  with  their  workers. 
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Mr.  Phillips  was  in  demand  wherever  his  services  could  be 
secured.  He  did  not  earn  so  much  money  lecturing  as  he 
might  have  made.  He  never  allowed  lecture  committees  to 
lose  money  if  he  knew  it.  In  case  of  bad  weather,  or  a  dis- 
appointment of  any  kind  to  the  persons  who  had  failed  to 
realize  a  profit  on  the  large  fee  promised,  he  would  invariably 
insist  that  he  receive  only  an  equitable  portion  of  the  profits. 
Seldom  was  there  such  an  occasion,  for  his  were  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  lyceum. 

Mr.  Phillips's  repertoire  was  encyclopsBdic,  embracing  a 
vast  list :  travel,  science,  current  politics,  reform,  labor,  anti- 
slavery,  education,  legal  topics,  foreign  matters,  biography, 
and  religion.  Some  of  his  titles  were :  "  Street  Life  in  Eu- 
rope," "The  Lost  Arts,"  "The  Times,  or  a  Lesson  of  the 
Hour,"  "Temperance,"  "Woman,"  "The  Indians,  or  in 
Early  Days,"  "Agitation,"  "Training,"  "Law  and  Law- 
yers," "Courts  and  Jails,"  "The  Irish  Question,"  "O'Con- 
nell,"  "Sumner,"  and  "Christianity  a  Battle,  not  a  Dream." 

No  speaker  of  his  day  ever  treated  a  gieater  variety  of 
topics,  nor  with  more  even  excellence,  than  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. I  quote  from  some  of  his  letters  illustrating  an  expe- 
rience while  on  a  long  Western  lecture  tour.  From  Illinois 
he  writes  in  a  car  with  a  lead  pencil :  "  The  weather  is  dull ; 
only  two  days  since  I  left  that  I  have  seen  the  sun.  Kain, 
snow,  clouds,  damp,  mud,  and  grim  heavens.  Still,  the  audi- 
ences are  large."  From  one  of  the  oil  towns  in  Pennsylvania: 
"  Here  I  am  in  an  oil  town,  mud  over  the  hubs  of  the  wheels ; 
literally,  one  horse  was  smothered  in  it ;  the  queerest  crowd 
of  men,  with  trousers  tucked  in  their  boots;  no  privacy — 
hotels  all  one  crowd — chambers  mere  thoroughfares,  every- 
body passing  through  at  will,  and  here  I  must  stay  until  Sun- 
day. I  find  some  of  the  Boston  people  here.  Everybody 
here  is  making  money — the  first  place  I  have  found  where 
this  is  the  case.     Explanation — they  have  all  stmck  oil." 

Again  he  writes  from  an  Iowa  town:  "It  has  been  ex- 
tremely cold.  I  have  been  in  the  smaller  towns  and  have 
had  poor  hotels  and  a  generally  hard  time,  rushed  from  ona^ 
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train  to  another,  and  puffed  from  station  to  station.  In 
eleven  days  I  have  slept  in  a  regular  bed  but  four  nights,  still 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  filling  every  engagement,  and  Sum- 
ner has  been  the  favorite  subject. 

''  In  Milwaukee,  I  was  at  the  '  Plankington,'  where  I  had 
a  fine  suite  of  rooms,  bath,  chamber,  parlor  with  pier  glass 
ten  feet  high  and  five  feet  broad — nothing  showy — ^just  com- 
fortable." 

Another  time  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Kedpath,  his  for- 
mer abolitionist  friend,  as  well  as  manager :  ''  I,  the  traveller, 
the  '  elderly  gentleman,'  have  been — kissed!  in  Illinois!  Put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  if  you  can  without  choking 
your  envious  soul.  Yes,  kissed  I  !  on  a  public  platform,  in 
front  of  a  depot,  the  whole  world  envying  me.  'Who  did 
it?'  do  you  ask?  It  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-three  years — 
a  veteran  abolitionist,  a  lovely  old  saint.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  cause  we  used  to  kiss  each  other  like  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  when  he  saw  me  he  resumed  the  habit." 
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WILLIAM   LLOYD   GARRISON.— Xow  that   PhiUips 
and  Garrison  and  tlie  era  in  which  they  fiourished 
have  passed  into  history,  it  is  commou  for  writers  who  treat 
on  that  period  to  talk  of  these  two  champions  of  freedom  as 
if  they  were  equals,  or  of 
Phillips,  even,  as  if  he 
were  Garrison's  inferior. 
Those  who  knew  both 
men    smile   at  such   ab- 
surdities, 

Phillips  and  Garrison 
were  equals  in  one  re- 
spect only  —  in  moral 
courage  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  slave. 
Garrison  was  a  common- 
place man  in  respect  to 
intellectual  ability, 
whereas  Phillips  was  a 
man  of  genius  of  the 
rarest  culture.  Garrison  was  a  strong  platform  speaker. 
Phillips  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  ceutury.  Only 
three  men  of  his  time  could  contest  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  him — Webster,  Clay,  and  Beecher. 

There  never  was  a  more  benevolent  face  than  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's.  He  had  a  kindly  eye,  a  winning  smile,  a 
gentleness  of  way,  a  crisp,  straightforward  way  of  talking, 
and  a  merciless  movement  in  straight  lines  of  thought. 

Mr.  Garrison  visited  England  after  the  war  was  over  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  accomplished,  and  received 
unusual  courtesies.  At  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  British 
Anti-Slavery  Society  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch. 
As  he  took  it  in  his  hand  he  said : 

"Well,  gentlemen,  if  this  had  been  a  rotten  egg  I  should 
have  known  what  to  do  with  it,  but  as  it  is  a  gold  watch,  I 
have  nothing  to  say." 
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CHARLES    SUMNEE  waa   an   aristocrat.     He  was  my 
father's  ideal.     After  I  had  got  back  from  Kansas  aiid 
visited  my  father's  home  in  Wisconsin,  father  said  to  me: 
"  James,     the     Honorable 
Charles  Sumner  is  going  to 

speak  at  B .     We  must 

hear  him." 

So  we  arraoged  to  go. 
We  walked  nine  miles  to 
hear  him  speak.  My  father 
never  spoke  of  him  without 
giving  hiia  his  title.  He 
had  enjoyed  that  speech  in- 
tensely. I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  or  not. 
Father  occupied  a  front  seat 
with  the  intention  of  nish- 
ing  up  to  the  platform  and 
greeting  him  by  the  hand 
when  he  was  finished,  but 
the  Honorable  Charles  was 

too  quick  for  him.     He  disappeared,  got  to  his  liotel,  and  no- 
body saw  him. 

Father  said:  "James,  the  Honorable  Charles  Sumner  is 
going  to  Milwaukee  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  can  ride  with 
him  a  part  of  the  way." 

We  were  on  the  train  early  the  next  morning,  and  so  was 
the  Honorable  Charles  Sumner.  He  was  sitting  reading  in 
the  drawing-room  ear 

Father  stepped  up  and  said:  "The  Honorable  Charles  Sum- 
ner? I  have  read  all  of  your  speeches  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  to  take  you  by  the  han<l  This  is 
my  son.     He  has  just  returned  from  the  Kansas  I'onflict  " 

Honorable  Charles  Sumner  did  not  see  father  nor  his  son, 
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but  he  saw  the  porter  and  said :  ''  Can  you  get  me  a  place 
where  I  will  be  undisturbed?  '* 

Poor  father !  His  heart  was  almost  broken.  During  his 
last  twenty-five  years  he  never  referred  to  the  Honorable 
Charles  Sumner.  Sumner  was  in  greater  demand  as  a  lec- 
turer than  any  other  man  of  his  time  just  about  those  years. 

When  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  lectured  in  Providence 
and,  at  the  dose,  the  committee  gave  him  a  check  for  $500, 
expecting  that  he  would  hand  it  back,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
such  an  unprecedented  fee.  But  Mr.  Sumner  put  the  check 
into  his  pocket. 

His  price  with  the  bureau  was  $300  to  $500.  There  was 
never  any  difficulty  in  getting  it. 


~^ 


I 


CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 
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CHAUNCE Y  M.  DEPE W I  regard  as  the  peerless  all-round 
orator  of  the  present  time.  I  have  listened  to  him  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  versatile  public 
speaker.  I  have  heard  many  jocose  references  to  Chauncey's 
chestnuts,  and  have  befen  chestnut  hunting  whenever  I  could 
get  into  the  field  where  he  was,  with  poor  pickings — at  pub- 
lic dinners,  college  commencements.  Press  Club  gatherings, 
alumni  associations,  mechanics'  associations,  workingmen's  so- 
cieties, and  political  campaigns — and  must  say  that  without 
exception  he  deviates  from  the  line  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
talk  less  than  anybody  I  have  ever  known  excepting  Beecher. 
I  remember  a  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Delmonico's  early  in  the  '80' s,  where  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr. 
Depew  were  the  principal  speakers.  It  was  a  large  gathering 
of  the  representative  Iiish-Americans,  and  there  were  present 
quite  a  number  of  distinguished  foreigners.  While  Mr. 
Beecher  was  speaking,  Mr.  Depew  came  over  and  sat  by  me, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  intimated  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  orations  he  had  ever  listened  to.  After  Mr. 
Beecher  had  finished,  Mr.  Depew  was  called  upon,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  came  over  and  occupied  tho  chair  that  Mr.  Depew 
had  vacated.  There  was  tremendous  applause  when  "Our 
Chauncey  "  was  called  upon.  After  quiet  had  been  restored, 
Mr.  Depew  assumed  a  very  serious  expression.  In  opening 
his  address  he  told  his  hearers  that  he  had  something  serious 
to  say  to  them :  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis — 
great  labor  strikes — and  that  he  stood  there  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  largest  labor  constituency  in  America,  and  he  told 
those  men  that  he  should  hold  them  in  a  certain  degree  re- 
sponsible for  what  might  happen.  He  wanted  them  to  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  he  and  those  he  represented  were  prer 
pared  to  meet  this  crisis.     It  was  a  long,  earnest  speech. 
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There  was  not  much  applause  until  after  Mr.  Depew  had 
finished. 

Mr.  Beeeher  and  I  left  immediately  afterward,  drove  in  a 
carriage  to  Dorlon's  Oyster  House,  in  Fulton  Market,  as  was 
his  usual  custom  after  a  New  York  speech,  where  we  had 
supper.  During  our  ride  from  Delmonico's  to  Fulton  Ferry 
Mr.  Beeeher  did  not  speak.  He  was  very  quiet  until  supper 
was  served.  I  remember  the  first  words  that  came  from  his 
lips  were  something  like  this : 

"The  i)eople  of  New  York  and  of  this  country  generally 
have  looked  u]X)n  Chaune^y  M.  Depew  as  a  sort  of  an  enter- 
tainer and  comedian  for  public  occasions,  and  don't  realize 
the  greatness  of  the  man."  Then,  after  referring  to  the  many 
responsibilities  and  trusts  which  were  under  Mr.  Depew' s 
guidance,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  "  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  a 
great  man,  and  I  would  like  to  vote  for  him  for  president  of 
the  United  States." 

Of  course  Mr.  Depew  is  not  a  lyceum  lecturer,  but  he  might 
be  the  most  successful  in  America.  He  never  will  accept  a 
fee  for  lecturing,  and  consequently  tlie  manager  has  little  use 
for  him  in  a  business  way. 

I  met  him  in  his  office  November  27,  1899,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  tell  me  of  any  incident  in  his  s}>eech-making  ca- 
reer that  had  not  been  published.  He  told  me  that  he  thought 
the  best  sjieech  he  ever  made  in  his  life  had  never  got  into 
print,  and  he  related  the  incident : 

He  and  General  Grant  both  had  cottages  at  Long  Branch. 
The  General  hatl  taken  offence  at  something  that  Mr.  Depew 
had  said  in  a  speech,  and  for  a  long  time  they  had  passed  each 
other  without  speaking.  This  silence  lasted  about  four  years. 
One  day  lie  received  a  letter  from  Judge  Daly  urging  him  to 
speak  at  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick's  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  say- 
ing that  General  Grant  was  to  be  there  and  would  si)eak.  At 
that  time  General  Grant  had  never  made  a  public  speech. 
"I  took  pains,"  said  Mr.  De])ew,  "to  prepare  a  speech  for  that 
occasion,  although  the  time  was  veiy  short  and  I  had  a  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  and  was  obliged  to  come  from  Wash- 
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ingtoQ  on  a  late  tram  which  reached  New  York  at  nine 
o'clock.  I  hurried  into  my  evening  dress  and  to  the  dining 
hall,  where  I  arrived  about  ten  o'clock.  General  Grant  was 
speaking.  He  discovered  me  as  I  was  twisting  myself  through 
the  crowd  to  the  guest  table.  Grant  stopped  speaking  (he  told 
me  afterward  that  his  knees  were  knocking  together  under 
the  table).  As  I  arrived  at  my  seat  I  heai'd  the  general  say, 
*0h !  if  I  could  only  stand  in  Depew's  shoes  V  and  he  sat  down. 
As  I  was  called  upon,  I  threw  away  my  prepared  speech  and 
replied,  '  Who  could  stand  in  Grant's  shoes  T  and  then  all  of 
Grant's  achievements  multiplied  before  me  and  I  believe  I 
made  the  best  speech  of  my  life.  It  never  got  reported. 
After  I  sat  down  I  felt  some  one  take  hold  of  my  hand.  I 
looked  around ;  it  was  General  Grant.  He  whispered  to  me, 
*  That  was  the  greatest  speech  that  ever  fell  from  human 
lips. '  Grant  insisted  on  driving  me  home  in  his  carriage  that 
night,  and  we  were  close  friends  ever  afterward." 

Mr.  Depew,  who   are   our  greatest  orators? "    I  asked. 
Compared  with  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  have  no  great 
orators,  have  we?  " 

"No,  we  have  not,"  said  Mr.  Depew.  "I  know  one  veiy 
eloquent  man,  with  a  big  resounding  voice,  who  holds  his  au- 
dience spell-bound,  but  what  does  he  say?  It  is  dull  reading 
the  next  day."  He  told  me  that  Phillips  and  Beecher  were 
the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  time,  and  that  he  thought 
they  must  have  surpassed  Webster  and  Clay. 

I  told  Mr.  Depew  that  when  I  was  in  England  in  1886,  I 
heard  his  name  mentioned  more  among  the  religious  classes 
than  any  American  preacher  in  the  country  excepting  Mr. 
Beecher. 

He  said,  "  You  mean  my  reply  to  John  Fiske  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that's  the  speech.  It  was  circulated  as  a 
religious  tract  in  Great  Britain." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  *'I  am  told  that  millions  of  them  have 
been  circulated.  I  never  considered  that  much  of  a  speech. 
It  was  more  an  outburst  of  my  heart  at  the  time." 
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With  Mr.  Depew's  permission  I  submit  the  speech,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  "  In  His  Steps/'  has  had  the  greatest 
circulation  in  England  of  any  religious  document  ever  pub- 
lished : 

THE   CHRISTIAN    FAITH:     A   REPLY    TO   JOHN   FI8KE. 

''I  am  a  practical  man,  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of 
business.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  get  on  the 
plane  of  philosophic  thought.  I  am  a  practical  man.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  precisely 
as  they  are  presented  by  Christianity.  I  am  in  antagonism 
to  Mr.  Wakeman,  who  dismisses  the  Bible  as  entirely  a  mass 
of  legend,  and  with  Professor  Fiske,  who  accepts  it  with  an 
interpretation  entirely  his  own. 

"  It  was  the  atheism  of  France  that  taught  license  for  lib- 
erty and  led  to  the  French  Ee volution.  ^Vhe^e  are  those  old 
philosophies  and  the  old  philosophers?  They  are  dead,  while 
Christianity  survives.  The  school  of  atheism  led  to  despair. 
Materialism  soon  found  that  every  violation  of  the  moral  law 
could  go  on  consistently  with  its  teachings.  So  pantheism 
and  positivism  have  followed,  only  to  be  destroyed,  and  now 
we  have  the  school  of  hiunauity  and  the  cosmic  philosophy 
coming  close  to  the  borders  of  Christianity  as  expounded  by 
John  Fiske. 

"  They  tell  us  there  is  no  more  Creator,  only  a  cosmic  dust. 
^Vho  made  the  dust?  There  is  only  protoplasm,  indeed. 
Who  made  the  protoplasm?  They  tell  us  of  evolution  from 
dust  to  monkey  and  then  to  man ;  but  all  the  scientists  have 
never  found  the  missing  link.  The  simple  gospel  of  the 
humble  son  of  a  carjienter,  preached  by  twelve  fishermen,  has 
survived  the  centuries  and  outlives  all  other  philosophies  of 
eighteen  hundred  years. 

"  I  am  not  versed  in  the  terminology  of  the  philosophies. 
I  believe  them  to  be  of  little  use  to  reach  the  hearts  and  to 
influence  the  actions  of  simple  men.  There  is  no  liberty  that 
lasts  in  the  world,  and  thei*e  is  no  government  which  has  lib- 
erty in  it  which  lasts,  that  does  not  recognize  the  Bible. 
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What  is  the  object  of  all  theology?     It  is  to  reach  the  human 
heart  and  to  control  the  actions  of  men  as  they  are. 

'^  How  many  of  us  can  even  understand  what  the  philos- 
opher says?  Tou  might  take  the  whole  Stock  Exchange  and 
read  Kant  to  them,  and  it  would  be  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  them.  Not  so  with  the  teachings  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
They  could  understand  at  least  what  that  means.  I  read  Mr. 
Wakeman's  pamphlet  last  night.  They  tell  us  God  must 
disappear;  that  prayer  is  begging;  that  the  Holy  Communion 
is  cannibalism.  When  did  such  a  religion  send  out  a  mission- 
ary? When  you  show  me  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  people 
who  have  come  to  live  decently  by  its  teachings,  I  may  be- 
lieve it.  But  I  say  now  that  the  Christian  faith  of  my 
mother  is  good  enough  for  me.  If  we  believe  this  faith,  what 
harm?  If  we  disbelieve  it,  and  thereby  do  wrong,  what  of 
o\ir  future?  " 


GENERAL  HORACE  PORTER 
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GEN.  HOKACE  POKTEK,  previous  to  his  accepting  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  France,  has,  next  to 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  received  the  most  applications  to  deliver 
orations,  make  after-dinner  speeches,  and  to  lecture.  Prol>- 
ably  he  has  received  every  year  thousands  more  of  such  appli- 
cations than  he  could  possibly  accept.  If  he  were  not  a  rich 
man  and  had  no  other  means  of  earning  money  he  could,  by 
lecturing,  very  soon  make  a  fortune  probably  greater  than  any 
other  public  man  in  our  country  could  make  in  the  same  way. 

His  inimitable  humor,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  the  bland- 
ness  of  his  voice,  his  matchless  mastery  of  himself  and  his 
theme,  and  his  love  of  principle,  make  him  the  peerless  cham- 
pion of  every  worthy  cause  not  only  in  the  community  where 
he  lives,  but  throughout  all  this  land  of  ours. 

He  is  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  having  been  at  one 
time  chief  of  staff  of  the  late  General  Grant.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whose  speeches  are  so  fruitful  of  genuine  fun. 
During  the  last  two  years  that  he  was  commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  New  York,  General  Porter 
secured  for  the  social  gatherings  of  the  Legion  some  of  the 
best  and  ablest  orators  and  public  speakers  that  could  be  had, 
but  invariably  and  unconsciously,  with  his  irresistible  intro- 
ductions or  opening  addresses,  he  took  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  nearly  every  one  who  followed  him.  I  should  not 
care  a  pin  to  present  a  star  for  an  opening  speech  before  a  ' 
metropolitan  audience  where  General  Porter  was  in  order  to 
precede  him. 

General  Porter  and  Dr.  Depew  are  alike  fluent  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  and  to  hear  these  two  after-dinner  orators  at  a 
banquet  on  any  great  occasion  is  to  listen  to  an  intellectual 
display  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  two  men  living.  No 
better  idea  of  General  Porter's  inimitable  manner  could  pos- 
sibly be  conveyed  than  to  quote  from  the  last  speech  he  made 
in  America  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  Lotus  Club  in  New 
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York^  Januaiy  10^  1897^  the  evening  before  lie  took  hiB  de- 
parture for  France.     He  said : 

^'  When  I  was  informed  that  this  club  was  about  to  tender 
me  a  dinner,  although  the  news  was  broken  to  me  gently  and 
deliberately,  I  was  seized  with  a  hypnotic  intensity  of  mem- 
ory which  took  on  the  form  of  neuralgia  of  the  emotions. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  determined  to  brace  up  and  come  here 
to-night,  whether  the  ceremonies  were  of  the  nature  of  an 
ovation  or  a  wake  (renewed  laughter),  for  I  realized,  if  ever 
a  man  realized,  that  not  to  be  dined  by  the  Lotus  Club  would 
cause  in  life  the  feeling  of  failure  and  regret.  Last  night  I 
could  think  only  of  what  would  occur  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  then.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  that  gentle  solace  did  not 
visit  my  eyelids.  I  found  myself  murmuring  over  and  over 
again  the  words:  *Wake  me  early,  mother  dear,  for  I'm  to 
be  queen  of  the  May.'     (Laughter.) 

"  There  is  sometimes  a  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  more 
satisfaction  from  a  dinner  in  the  realization  or  in  the  anticipa- 
tion. Some  think  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  man  a  dinner,  and 
then  have  people  going  about  saying,  'Wliy  don't  they  give 
him  a  dinner? '  than  to  give  a  dinner  and  have  people  say  of 
him,  *Why  did  they  give  that  man  a  dinner?'  (Laughter.) 
But  having  tasted  the  enjoyments  thus  far  this  evening,  I 
shall  always  in  the  future  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  realization. 

"  So  far  you  have  made  things  easy  for  me,  but  my  expe- 
rience has  been  somewhat  like  that  of  a  man  whom  I  met  in 
Texas.  I  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and  he  remarked 
to  me:  'I  have  struck  a  big  thing.'  I  asked  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  struck  this  big  thing,  and  he  replied :  '  I  was 
sent  down  here  by  a  religious  organization  to  distribute  tracts, 
and  every  time  I  gave  a  man  a  tract  in  Texas  he  invariably 
hauled  out  a  gun  from  one  pocket  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
from  another,  and,  handing  me  the  bottle,  he  said :  "  Say,  drink 

some  of  this,  and  drink  it  p d q ,  or  my  gun  will 

go  off !  "  I  have  not  had  to  pay  for  my  liquor  in  this  State 
since  I  have  been  distributing  tracts. '     (Laughter. ) 

"  Your  president,  in  speaking  of  me  to-night,  has  filled  me 
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full  with  his  encomiums.  The  only  fear  I  have  is  that  I  can- 
not get  away  with  them  all ;  I  fear  that  some  of  them  may 
leak  out  in  somewhat  the  same  style  as  Mark  Twain  expe- 
rienced at  Niagara  Falls.  During  a  visit  to  the  Falls,  Mai-k 
Twain  has  stated  that  while  walking  imder  the  cataract  he 
became  scared  and  called  out  to  the  guide,  and  in  so  doing  took 
in  about  three-quarters  of  the  Falls.  Speaking  of  this  after- 
ward, he  remarked:  *It  was  an  anxious  and  perilous  moment 
for  me,  because  I  knew  if  I  sprung  a  leak  I  should  be  lost.' 

"Thei-e  is  one  thing  I  am  glad  of  to-night,  and  that  is  that 
you  have  not  announced  the  guests  in  the  formal  style  they 
adopt  in  London.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was  there,  I  at- 
tended a  reception  which  was  Ix^ing  held  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  and  there  was  a  flunky  in  plusli  liveiy,  a  Home  Ruler 
from  the  neighboring  island.  Among  tlie  guests  who  ai-rived 
while  I  was  at  that  recej)tion  were  General  Badeau,  General 
Grant,  and  Colonel  McCook.  Tlie  flunky,  throwing  oj>en  the 
door,  announced  them  thus:  'Banjo,  General  Drunk,  and  the 
Colonel's  Cook.' 

"But  you  have  not  given  me  a  toast.  In  the  absence  of  a 
toast,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  notliing  to  speak  of  but 
this  club  and  myself,  which  reminds  me  of  a  talk  that  took 
place  between  Johnson  and  I^oswell.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
conversation  between  these  two  men,  Johnson  remarked: 
*  You  seem  to  have  nothing  to  talk  about  except  yourself  and 
me,  and  I  am  sick  of  both.'  (Laughter.)  You  will  i)robably 
have  observed  that  I  have  a  cold  in  my  throat.  But  it  is  not 
a  campaign  cold.  It  is  like  one  that  a  man  had  whom  I  met 
in  Arkansas,  who  had  a  sore  throat,  and  who,  when  his  wife 
asked  liim  how  he  got  it,  said  it  was  due  to  a  sudden  change. 
He  had  Ixien  eating  flannel  cakes,  and  suddenly  changed  to 
buckwheat.  Probably  the  easiest  thing  for  me  to  have  given 
you  to-night  was  one  of  my  campaign  speeches,  a  little  al- 
tered, so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  That  would  have  reminded 
you  of  the  story  of  the  Scotchman  who  was  riding  on  the  rail- 
road from  Perth  to  Inverness,  and  who  was  chewing  his  ticket 
in  his  mouth.     A  friend  who  was  with  him  said :  *  You  are 
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very  extravagant  to  be  chewing  up  a  ticket  that  cost  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence.' 

'^'Kay,  mon/  he  replied,  ^  it  is  a  limited  ticket,  and  I  am 
only  sucking  off  the  date.'     (Laughter.) 

'^  AVhat  I  like  about  the  Lotus  Club  is  the  good  fellowship 
that  pervades  here.  Here  the  moose-hunter  of  the  North 
meets  the  alligator-hunter  of  the  South,  and  the  man  who 
goes  tobogganing  in  the  North  meets  the  man  who  goes  coon- 
hunting  in  the  South.  We  have  dined  here  great  statesman, 
authors,  soldiers,  divines,  scientists,  and  men  of  art,  rec* 
ognizing  equally  all  branches  of  art,  knowing  that  all  those 
branches  are  children  of  the  same  God.  Men  of  learned  pro- 
fessions, great  leaders  in  business  affairs,  have  been  dined 
here,  and  many  sojourners  of  other  countries  have  been  sent 
on  their  way  rejoicing.  The  welcome  you  have  given  to  me 
in  this  club  and  the  fellowship  extended  to  me  have  touched 
my  heart  to  its  innermost  depths. 

"  And  I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation.  But,  alas !  my  lips  can  coin  no  phrases  which 
can  repay  to  you  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  every  one  here. 
I  shall  cai-ry  the  recollection  of  this  club  as  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  of  my  remembrances  as  long  as  life  shall  last,  and 
when  life  is  approaching  its  end  I  know  I  shall,  for  one,  in- 
dulge in  those  reveries  which  are  the  glorious  twilight  of  the 
soul.  And,  sitting  by  the  hearth  fire,  I  shall  watch  the  drop- 
pings of  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  great  hour-glass  and  count 
the  l)ead8  of  memory.  And  I  shall  see  reflected  in  the  flames 
of  the  }aile-log  the  faces  passing  in  review  before  me  of  all 
whom  I  have  met  in  this  club.  It  will  recall  to  mind  all 
those  with  whom  I  have  communed  here,  heart  to  heart  and 
soul  to  soul.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  buried  under  dis- 
t^mt  sods,  some  may  have  found  graves  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  there  are  others  who  may  not  yet  have  joined  the 
vast  army  of  the  dead,  but  all  their  faces  will  pass,  as  I  have 
said,  in  review  before  me,  and  T  know  I  will  find  myself 
whispering:  *  Such  faces  were  always  the  most  precious  to 
me. '  "     (Prolonged  applause. ) 
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COL.  EOBEBT  G.  IKGERSOLL  was  without  doubt  one 
of  the  greatest  popular  orators  of  the  age.  He  nerer 
received  the  fall  credit  due  to  hia  great  Bucceas  as  an  orator 
during  his  lifetime,  as  his  vehement  assaults  on  the  Christian 
religion  aroused  so  many 
and  such  powerful  enmi- 
ties. But  without  re- 
garding his  creed,  judg- 
ing him  solely  by  his 
power  as  an  orator,  no 
nation  can  to-day  pro- 
duce his  equal.  There 
was  poetry,  wit,  humor, 
sarcasm,  and  tenderest 
pathos  in  nearly  every 
lecture  he  delivered, 
whether  on  religion  or 
politics. 

Colonel  IngeraoU  was 
not  invited  by  the  ly- 
ceums  to  lecture  in  their 
regular  courses,  but  his 
fame  was  so  great  that  he 
did  not  need  their  aid  in 
getting  audiences.  Whenever  ho  wanted  to  lecture  he  sent 
out  an  agent,  "hired  a  hall,"  and  lectured  at  his  own  risk, 
and,  almost  always,  when  in  large  cities,  to  his  own  pecuniary 
benefit.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  church  influence  was  always 
too  much  for  him,  and  it  did  not  pay  him  to  lecture  in  such 
places. 

While  coming  from  New  England  one  day  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  Colonel  IngersoU  was  in  the  same  car.  After  a 
pleasant  salutation  between  the  two,  the  Colonel  went  to  his 
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seat.  In  his  mischievous  way  Mr.  Beeeher  said,  ^^I  have 
written  that  man's  epitaph."  He  showed  me  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  newspaper,  with  his  pencil,  two  words:  ^^ Robert 
Bums.'' 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 
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FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  for  two  or  three  decades  was 
one  of  the  favorites  of  the  lyceum,  which  he  abandoned 
only  after  the  emancipation  of  his  race.  Douglass  was  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  ablest  man  whom  the  black  race  ever 
produced  in  our  country,  either  among  the  piu'e  black  or  the 
class  of  mixed  blood.  He  himself  was  a  mulatto.  His  father 
was  pure  white  of  a  distinguished  Maryland  family.  His 
mother  was  pure  black  and  his  father's  slave— that  is,  his 
mother  was  a  pure  black  and  his  father  a  pure — I  should  say 
impure — white.  He  always  gave  his  mother  the  credit  of 
his  talents.  Douglass  was  bom  a  slave.  In  early  manliood 
he  managed  to  escape  on  a  ship,  and  landed  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  There  he  soon  learned  to  read,  and  worked  at  such 
work  as  he  could  find.  By  and  by  he  attended  anti-slavery 
meetings,  and  soon  became  a  popular  si)eaker  and  the  pet  of 
the  abolitionists.  His  graphic  accounts  of  his  life  as  a  slave 
were  very  popular. 

From  giving  the  story  of  his  life,  he  gi-adually  branched  out 
into  discussions  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and,  next 
to  Phillips,  was  probably  the  ablest  orator  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  Eventually  he  went  to  Rochester  and  published, 
for  many  years,  a  weekly  antislavery  paper.  •  Its  title  was 
Frederick  Douglass's  Papery  which,  next  to  Garrison's  Liher- 
ator  and  The  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  was  recognized  as  tlie 
ablest  anti-slavery  paper  in  America.  Then  he  became  a 
lecturer,  and  his  fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  he  took  rank 
in  the  favor  of  the  lecture-going  public  with  Phillips  and  the 
other  leading  lights  of  the  lyceum.  When  Lincoln  came  into 
power,  Douglass  moved  to  Washington,  and  was  appointed 
to  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  Marshal,  a  position  he 
held  during  the  entire  period  of  Lincoln's  acbninistration. 

Douglass's  first  wife  was  a  plantation  negress  without  any 
education.  A  few  years  ago  he  married  again.  His  second 
wife  was  white,  and  a  woman  of  education  and  ability.     The 
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black  race  has  developed  under  freedom  many  effective  speak- 
erSy  but  Douglass  was  the  only  man  among  them  who  deserved 
to  be  regarded  as  a  real  orator.  Most  of  the  negro  speakers 
wei*e  really  benefited  in  public  esteem  on  account  of  their 
color — that  is,  they  could  not  have  had  as  good  a  reputation 
as  they  won  if  they  had  been  white,  for  their  audiences  made 
excnisea  for  them  that  they  would  not  have  made  for  a  white 
man.  But  Douglass  was  retarded  by  his  color,  for  he  would 
have  won  a  higher  rank  if  he  had  been  a  white  man. 

AfU^r  healing  Douglass  and  Anna  Dickinson  speak  at  the 
fii'st  Southern  Loyalist  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  John 
Minor  Hotts,  the  famous  Virginian  political  leader,  said: 

"  T(j-(lay  I  have  heard  the  greatest  white  woman  and  the 
gn»at<»st  colored  oratoi  in  America.  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  Doug- 
lasH  liad  }K»en  a  whit<3  man  ho  would  have  been  regarded  as 
oiH»-  of  tlie  great^^st  men  in  America." 

"  Wtdl,  sir,"  was  tlio  rej^ly  of  liis  Northern  listener,  "we 
regard  him  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  men  in  our  country,  even 
thougli  he  is  a  colored  man." 

Ill  Jaiicsville,  Wis.,  Sol  Hudson,  proprietor  of  the  Ameri- 
can H()us(»,  would  not  allow  Douglass  in  the  dining-room. 
Tlie  Wattir  Witch  Engine  (-o.,  undei  whose  auspices  Douglass 
had  ]k»(mi  (engaged  to  lectun*,  got  out  a  hose  cart  and  engine 
and  wen^  goi»g  to  wash  out  the  place.  Mr.  Douglass  came 
out  on  tliti  j)orc*li  and  sjiid : 

"(Jo  l)aek.     Doirt  blame  the  man.     He  is  not  to  blame." 

He  made  a  i)h*a  there  that  })ut  us  all  to  slianie. 

After  a(H*(^i»ting  otiicc,  Doujjjlass  virtually  retired  from  the 
leeture  firbl,  and  wlu*nevt>r  he  appeared  in  jaiblin  made  R^- 
pnblican  sju'cclies. 

Mr.  D(»nghuss  died  in  Washington,  I)ereni])er  10,  1895. 
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BOOKER  T.  WASHnTGTOX  is  another  great  black  mao 
who  haa  developed  iindet  freedom.  He  is  principal  and 
founder  of  the  TuBkegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  of 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  in  the  Black  Belt,  where  the  colored  people 
outnumber  the  white  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Washington,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  At- 
limta  Exposition,  September  18, 1895,  it  is  believed  by  manyf 
solved  the  race  prob- 
lem. His  address  was 
one  of  the  most  not- 
able speeches  both  as 
to  character  and  the 
warmth  of  its  recep- 
tion ever  delivered  to  a 
Southern  audience, and 
was  favorably  com- 
mented on  editorially 
by  every  newspaper  in 
the  South.  Born  a 
slave,  he  occupies  a 
place  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  age. 

At  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Meeting  of  the  Presb]rterians  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Kew 
York,  March  3,  1896,  where  President  Cleveland  presided, 
and  where  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  and  pulpit  orators 
took  part,  this  modest,  unassuming  negro  of  the  South  was 
the  lion  of  the  evening,  next  to  the  President.  He  was  a 
revelation  to  the  people  of  the  North.  He  has  fire  and  mag- 
netism and  gifts  of  oratory  which  few  of  our  Northern  orators 
possess,  whether  they  be  hlack  or  white.  He  speaks  with 
force  and  conviction  and  leaves  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

The  President's  visit  to  Tuskegee  on  Friday,  November  16| 


1898,  was  as  delightful  an  occasion  as  any  of  ttie  niuueroua 
events  in  Atlanta.  Its  significance  is  perceived  by  all,  but  it 
was  empliasized  when  Secretary  Long,  in  an  impromptu 
speech  in  tlie  school  chapel,  called  attention  to  the  striking 
spectacle  presented  by  "the  trinity  seated  on  the  platform, 
the  notable  conjunction  in  that  State,  of  ita  Governor,  the 
President  of  the  nation,  and  Booker  T.  Washington  seated 
together." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
President  McKinley'a  tour  in  the  South  on  that  occasion  was 
the  visit  which  he  made  to  the  Tuakegee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institution. 

Tlie  President  made  there  the  longest  speech  of  the  tour. 

He  and  his  party  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  mayor  and 
town  council  of  Tuskegee  and  the  truateea  of  the  school,  and 
were  di'iven  through  the  town  to  the  school. 

A  few  minutes  were  spent  in  driving  over  the  grounds,  after 
which  the  party,  from  a  grand  stand,  viewed  a  general  exhibi- 
tion of  school  work  on  floats,  carried  on  wagons. 

All  the  ■visitors  to  Tuskegee  went  away  with  the  memory  of 
a  few  hours  wholly  bright  with  simple,  cordial  welcome  and 
the  evidences  that  long  strides  in  the  right  direction  toward 
the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  have  been  taken  here. 

At  the  opening  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution  were 
crowded  together  the  students  of  the  school,  the  negroes  of 
the  vicinity,  the  white  people  of  the  town,  and  members  of 
the  Georgia  legislature. 

Mr.  Washington,  in  a  short  speech  which  he  made  before 
asking  Governor  Johnston  to  introduce  the  President,  said: 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  I  am 
glad  to  testify  that  in  our  efforts  to  teach  our  people  to  put 
brains  and  skill  and  dignity  into  the  common  occupations  of 
life,  we  have  not  only  the  active  help  of  all  classes  of  citizens 
in  the  little  town  of  Tu.skegee,  but  of  the  best  people  of  the 
South.  Said  our  present  Governor,  in  his  recent  message  to 
the  legislature :  '  Every  dollar  given  to  the  cause  of  education 
g^mpmes  invested  capital  that  cannot  be  lost  or  destroyed,  but 
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will  continue  to  pay  dividends  from  one  generation  to  another.' 
These  are  the  words,  this  is  the  spirit,  that  governs  the  actions 
of  the  present  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  can  more  fitly  welcome  our  distinguished  guest  to  the  State 
than  Governor  Johnston." 

Mr.  Washington  is  a  star  lyceum  lecturer  when  he  can  afford 
the  time,  but  he  devotes  nearly  his  entire  time  and  gives  all 
his  earnings  to  the  institute,  and  is  able  through  his  persua- 
sive powers  to  secure  from  rich  contributors  far  more  money 
than  the  largest  pay  audiences  would  yield.  Still,  many  of 
our  first-class  lecture  courses  are  able  to  secure  him,  and  in- 
variably with  handsome  profit. 


PKEACHERS 
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HENRY  WARD    BEECHER 
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HENRY  WAED  BEECHER  was  my  nearest  and  dearest 
friend  for  eleven  years.  Excepting  only  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  there  was  not  a  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union 
in  which  we  had  not  travelled  together.  In  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  by  night,  by  day,  by  every  conceivable  mode  of  travel, 
in  special  Pullman  cars,  the  regular  passenger  trains,  mixed 
trains,  freight  trains,  on  steamboats  and  rowboats,  by  stage 
and  on  the  backs  of  mules,  I  had  journeyed  at  his  side.  I 
was  near  him  in  the  days  of  1875-77,  at  the  time  of  his  deepest 
sorrow,  when  he  was  reviled  and  spit  upon ;  I  saw  the  majes- 
tic courage  with  which  he  passed  through  gaping  crowds  at 
railroad  stations,  and  at  the  entrances  of  hotels  and  public 
halls — a  courage  which  I  had  not  conceived  mere  humanity 
could  possess.  I  have  looked  upon  him  when  I  felt  that  I 
would  give  my  poor  life  a  thousand  times  could  that  sacrifice 
alleviate  the  mental  sufferings  that  I  knew  he  was  undergo- 
ing. There  were  times  when  it  seemed  as  though  he  must 
give  way ;  times  when  I  was  the  only  friend  within  his  reach, 
and  he  sought  refuge  near  and  with  me.  It  was  thus  that 
he  came  to  love  and  trust  me,  and  that  my  love  and  venera- 
tion for  him  became  so  strong  that  to  lose  him  left  me  like  a 
ship  without  a  helm  or  a  commander. 

Especially  during  those  three  darkest  years  was  he  the  sub- 
ject of  my  sad  admiration.  Often  have  I  seen  him  on  our  en- 
tering a  strange  town  hooted  at  by  a  swarming  crowd  and 
greeted  with  indecent  salutations.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
pass  on,  seemingly  unmoved,  to  his  hotel,  and  remain  there 
until  the  hour  for  his  public  appearance ;  then,  confronted  by 
great  throngs,  he  would  lift  up  his  voice,  always  for  humanity 
and  godliness.  He  always  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  whole  great  people,  and  after  he  had  spoken,  the 
assemblages  would  linger  to  draw  near,  seemmgly  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garments,  to  greet  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
lately  despised.     How  changed  I  have  often  seen  the  public 
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attitude  toward  him  when  he  left  a  town  to  whioJi  lie  had  come 
but  the  day  before!  Thus  he  went  from  city  to  city,  making 
friends  and  advocates  of  all  who  hsard  or  met  him,  and  thus 
for  eleven  years  was  it  my  delight  to  accompany  him  in  hia 
work  of  re-establishing  himself  in  that  love  and  confidence 
of  the  people  from  which  unprincipled  enemies  and  an  often 
merciless  press  had  attempted  to  thnist  him  out  forever. 

I  thank  God  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  his  fortunes 
to  the  end,  and  to  see  and  to  hear,  on  both  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent and  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  demonstrations  of  love 
and  confidence  that  came  at  length  in  so  unsullied  and  vast  a 
Btream  from  the  church,  his  friends,  his  country,  and  hia 
race,  toward  him  who  had  brought  many  thousands  of  tliem 
much  neai-er  than  thej  had  been  to  the  common  Master  of 
UB  all. 

John  Bright  told  me  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  waa  the 
greatest  orator  who  spoke  the  English  tongue.  When  Beecher 
caine  to  Plymouth  Church,  in  1847,  he  was  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  strong  and  rugged  in  health,  unconventional  in  mas- 
nertt,  but  never  ungentlemanly.  In  his  free,  bi-usqne  address 
and  direct  ai»proaeh  he  was  different  from  more  polished  clei^- 
mtm,  and  no  man  ever  lived  more  directly  under  the  public 
gaze  than  diil  Mr.  Beecher  for  forty  years ;  his  life  was  seen 
and  read  by  all  men,— his  public  life, — but  few  have  known  of 
Iiis  domestic  gentleness  and  invariable  sweetness  of  nature. 
He  was  the  centre  of  loving  hearts.  Strong  and  powerful  as 
he  knew  he  was,  to  those  he  loved  he  was  as  gentle  as  a 
mother.  As  to  enmities,  he  had  none,  and  he  hardly  knew 
he  had  enemies.  He  was  the  most  joyous,  radiantly  happy 
man  that  ever  lived. 

I  remember  saying  to  him  one  day  after  I  had  seen  him 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  man  who  had  injured  him,  who 
had  been  abusing  him:  "I  think  you  are  carrying  the  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  too  far." 

He  said :  "Pond,  can  we  go  further  than  to  bless  those  who 
curse  us,  and  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  u.se  us?  Ah, 
there  is  so  little  knowa  of  the  spii-it  of  Christ  in  the  votld 
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that  when  a  man  is  trying  feebly  and  afar  off  to  follow  Him, 
even  Christians  do  not  understand  it.'' 

No  answer  could  be  made  to  such  reasoning,  and  friends 
knew  and  learned  from  him  what  was  meant  by  being  a  Chris- 
tian. His  theory  was  that  as  a  son  of  God  and  in  unison  with 
his  Father,  he  had  a  right  to  happiness,  and  this  right  he 
would  allow  no  man  or  set  of  men  to  take  from  him. 

He  had,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  the  power  of  abstraction,  by 
which  he  could  put  away  all  thoughts  of  care  and  trouble,  and 
rise  to  a  higher  atmosphere  where  the  heavens  were  blue  and 
unclouded,  while  his  eyes  and  ears  seemed  closed  to  all  lower 
considerations.  To  those  nearest  to  him  at  these  times  this 
power  seemed  almost  superhuman. 

From  my  earliest  recollection,  in  our  log  cabin  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Wisconsin,  the  name  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  a 
household  word.  One  day— I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
1846 — my  mother  was  reading  a  paper  that  some  friend  had 
sent  from  the  East  containing  a  sermon  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  a  young  son  of  Lyman  Beecher,  pastor  of  a  new 
church  in  Indianapolis,  in  which  the  young  man  had  dared  to 
denounce  slavery.  Garrison,  Thurlow  Weed,  Phillips,  Beech- 
er, Theodore  Parker,  Finney,  were  names  as  familiar  to  me  in 
boyhood  as  those  of  my  own  relatives.  Then  came  the  Kan- 
sas conflict,  Captain  John  Brown,  and  Sharp's  rifles  (known  as 
Beecher  Bibles). 

Educated,  trained,  and  a  participant  in  those  early  conflicts 
in  Kansas,  as  I  was,  with  the  name  of  Beecher  as  a  beacon 
light,  one  may  perhaps  be  able  to  realize  my  feelings  of  rever- 
ence and  awe  for  this  great  man  when  I  met  him  for  the  first 
time  in  Brooklyn,  in  his  own  house,  in  April,  1875.  I  never 
had  experienced  such  a  feeling  before.  My  lips  trembled,  my 
tongue  seemed  paralyzed,  my  throat  clogged,  my  eyes  flooded. 
I  was  helpless ;  I  was  joyous ;  so  filled  to  overflowing  with 
something  that  I  must  have  made  a  fool  of  myself.  Holding 
fast  to  my  hand,  Mr.  Beecher  walked  over  to  the  sofa  in  the 
parlor,  set  me  down,  and  began  questioning  me  about  James 
Bedpath,  who  had  owned  the  Kedpath  Lyceum  Bureau,  in 
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Boston^  and  for  whom  Mr.  Beecher  had  lectured  I  told  him 
that  Mr.  Kedpath  had  gone  out  of  the  business  and  had  re- 
tmiied  to  jounialism  in  New  York,  and  that  Mr.  Hathaway  and 
I  Iiad  bought  out  the  concern ;  that  a  number  of  engagements 
for  him  to  lecture  had  been  indefinitely  postponed  the  season 
before,  with  a  promise  on  his  (Mr.  Beecher's)  part  that  new 
dates  should  be  given  the  management  as  soon  as  he  himself 
could  forecast  his  own  time.  Nearly  a  year  had  passed,  and 
these  people  were  waiting. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  time  was  arranged  for,  and 
new  dates  for  New  England,  to  begin  Monday,  April  18, 1875, 
in  New  London,  Conn.  This  was  the  first  lecture  given 
by  Mr.  Beecher  under  my  auspices.  From  that  time  imtil 
Febniary,  1887,  tlirce  weeks  before  his  death,  Mr.  Beecher 
and  I  travelled  together  nearly  300,000  miles.  He  lectured 
12(51  times  for  me. 

On  many  of  our  lecture  tours  we  were  favored  with  Mrs. 
Beec^hor's  ccmi])ani(mship.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  were  both 
good  travellers — never  the  slightest  trou])le.  They  carried 
their  own  hand  baggage,  and  would  allow  no  outsider  to  touch 
it.  One  little  journey  we  made  together,  a  soi-t  of  "vacation 
exfursion."  ]VIr.  Becoher  delivered  seventy -five  lectures  on  that 
littlii  circuit  of  the  continent,  preached  sixteen  sermons,  many 
of  them  in  Plymouth  churches,  and  travelled  17,000  miles. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  a  connected,  chronological  ac- 
count of  i?vcn  a  pai-t  of  my  wonderful  experiences  witli  Mr. 
Becclu'r.  I  have  sinijJy  selected  here  and  there  an  episode 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  S(jme  characteristic  of  the  man 
1  knew. 

We  had  returned  from  !Mr.  r»eecher'S  first  visit  to  Nashville 
and  ^remj)his,  in  May,  1870.  It  had  Ikjcu  a  short  tour  of 
uiuisuid  interest  to  him ;  he  hiid  never  before  been  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  excej)t  for  a  single  night  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  1877.  I  accom])anied  him  on  the  tour,  and  to 
his  first  Friday  evening  prayer-meeting  in  Plymouth  Church 
aft«'r  our  return,  for  I  was  (juite  certain  his  ])e()ple  were  to  be 
treated  to  some  inUiresting  (comments  cm  our  journey.    I  asked 
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Mr.  Ellingwood  (ACr.  Beecher's  stenograplier)  to  take  down  thu 
"  talk  "  and  write  it  out  for  me  privately,  which  Uo  diil,  aiid 
here  it  is — the  first  time  it  has  ever  seen  the  light  uf  day: 

"  After  the  war,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  visit  the  Southern  ])ortioii  of  my 
iiative  laiid.  There  had 
always  been  a  sting  in 
the  thought  that  I,  a 
citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  if  need  be 
would  lay  down  his  life 
tor  hia  country,  could 
not  cross  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  with  any 
certainty  of  coming 
back,  and  that  my  name 
was  a  name  to  conjure 
with  and  bring  up  evil 
spirits.  It  had  always 
hurt  my  pride  of  patriot- 
ism that  I,  a  loyal  ami 
free<lom  -  loving  man, 
coulil  not  go  where  I 
pleased  on  this  conti- 
nent, that  I  could  not  go 
into  any  of  thirteen  or 
fourt<?en  of  these  United  States.  I  had  feared  that  I  should 
die  without  the  sight. 

"  I  did  not  know  how  the  change  was  to  1)0  brought  about, 
but  I  believed  that  there  would  be  emaiiciijatiun ;  that  the  con- 
science of  mankind  would  slowly  unfold  and  work  in  secitit 

Note. — This  reproduction  is  from  tLe  Inst  piiologni])!!  Mr.  Beccher 
ever  had  taken.  It  was  made  by  Elliot  &  IVy  in  I>in<l<in,  Scplember. 
1886.  As  he  started  to  leave  the  gallery,  lie  Miid  to  me :  "  Now,  sir,  I 
am  ready  to  be  led  to  the  next  block  for  slaughter"  lie  wan  looking 
me  squarely  In  the  eye  as  he  spoke.  The  photJigrapher  m\A:  "^tand 
right  where  you  are,  just  a  mnmcDt.  Mr.  Becclii'r."  Ho  shitiwl  his  ap- 
puatus  and  caught  this  picture.  J.  fi.  Pond. 
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ways  toward  liberty,  and  that  in  the  remote  fatore  free  labor, 
applied  to  the  raising  of  cotton  and  sugar,  would  compete  in 
the  market  with  slave  labor  and  lead  to  abolition.  That  was 
my  theory;  but  the  Lord  cat  it  short  in  righteousness;  He 
severed  the  Gordian  knot  with  the  sword;  this  country  was 
made  free  from  end  to  end;  and  ever  since  I  have  said  within 
myself,  '  Before  I  die  I  hope  to  tread  the  soil  of  every  State 
in  this  Union.'  And  now  I  have  actually  been  away  down 
South. 

'^  I  went  first  to  Nashville— a  beautiful  dty.  The  Fisk 
University,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world,  is  there.  It  is 
really  a  very  remarkable  building,  and  it  is  very  nobly 
manned.  The  whole  of  it  has  been  sung  into  existence  by 
men  and  women  that  had  been  in  slavery.  And,  do  you  know, 
they  look  upon  you  at  this  church  as  being  the  author  of  their 
success.  For  you  will  recollect  that  the  *  Jubilee  Singers  ' 
came  here  impoverished  and  discouraged,  hoping  that  they 
might  raise  a  little  money  by  singing.  They  were  hardly  able 
to  meet  their  expenses  in  getting  here.  In  this  lecture-room, 
on  a  Friday  evening,  they  were  asked  to  sing  some  of  their 
songs ;  and  you  said,  after  hearing  them, '  Those  songs  must  be 
heard  in  the  great  church ' ;  and  when  Sunday  came  they  sang 
there ;  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  invitations  came  in  to  them 
to  sing  in  other  places.  Dr.  Cuyler  opened  his  church  for 
them,  and  other  churches  were  opened.  Then  they  began  to 
have  calls  from  New  England ;  and  finally  they  went  abroad. 
The  result  was  that  they  earned  over  $200,000  singing 
through  America,  England,  Germany,  and  France;  and  they 
have  built  with  their  breath  that  great  collegiate  institution, 
where  five  hundred  of  their  kind  are  being  instructed. 

"Talk  about  old  Rome,  her  achievements  and  her  cathe- 
drals. They  are  grand ;  but  I  will  point  to  the  rearing  of  the 
Fisk  University  by  ex-slaves  and  their  singing,  and  say,  *  It 
is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  has  yet  been  done  in  archi- 
tecture.' 

"  I  went  the  next  day  to  Memphis.  I  shall  never  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that; 
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but  I  had  a  tabte  of  what  it  would  be  to  be  President,  for  they 
gave  me  twenty-one  guns  when  I  went  into  the  town.  I 
thought  to  myself,  '  Am  I  on  earth?  and  am  I  in  Memphis,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  clear  down  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  only  twelve  miles  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi?  And  are  these  twenty-one  guns  for  the  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church?  Well,  things  have  turned  around  pretty 
lively ! '  I  do  not  know  how  many  people  saw  that  spectacle ; 
I  only  know  that  I  saw  it. 

"  I  was  taken  about  the  city  by  the  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Appeal,  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  Southern  papers.  I 
could  not  ask  for  a  more  kind  reception  than  I  received  at  his 
hands.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  the  lecture  was  at  eight  As  there  was  no  lecture- 
room  large  enough  to  hold  the  people  that  wanted  to  gather. 
Agricultural  Hall  was  taken,  and  4,000  seats  were  put  into 
it,  and  out  from  a  gallery,  looking  down  upon  the  people,  I 
delivered  my  lecture,  and  I  delivered  it  just  as  plump  and  as 
fair  as  I  ever  did  anywhere  else.  I  received  just  as  cordial 
and  respectful  a  hearing  as  ever  I  had,  and  I  never  desire  to 
speak  to  a  more  thoughtful,  cultivated,  courteous,  sympa- 
thetic, and  respectful  audience  than  I  had  in  Memphis.  Yet 
they  knew  who  I  was,  and  they  very  well  knew  what  my  sen- 
timents had  been  and  were. 

"  I  bless  God  that  the  day  has  come  when  a  ti-ue  heart, 
with  kind  and  sympathetic  feelings,  will  give  a  man  entr- 
ance into  every  State  of  this  Union  to  discuss  any  question 
that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

It  was  on  January  23,  1877,  that  I  had  arranged  with  W. 
T.  Powell  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  Mr.  Beecher  to  lecture  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Powell  was  manager  of  the  Richmond  Thea- 
tre, and  was  to  pay  $400  for  the  lecture.  It  was  to  be  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  as  Mr.  Beecher  lectured  Monday  eve- 
ning in  Baltimore,  we  had  arranged  to  take  the  sleeper  im- 
mediately after  the  Baltimore  lecture  and  be  in  Richmond 
early  the  following  morning. 


As  we  went  aboard  the  sleeper  at  Baltimore  a  telegram  was 
put  into  my  haadB  wMeli  read  as  follows : 

"Riclunond,  Va.,  January  22,  1877. 
"To  J.  B-  Bond,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"No  use  coming.  Beecher  will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
Richmond.     No  tickets  sold. 

"W.  T.  Powell." 

I  at  once  replied:  "Have  started.  Mr.  Beecher  will  be  on 
hand  to  keep  Ms  contract."  I  did  not  mention  the  incident 
to  Mr.  Beecher. 

Juat  before  our  arrival  in  Richmond  the  following  morning, 
Mr.  Powell  came  to  me  on  the  train  and  told  me  that  the  feeling 
against  Mr.  Beecher  was  so  bitt«r  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  attempt  to  speak ;  that  not  a  ticket  had  been  aold,  and 
he  dared  not  advertise. 

Mr.  Beecher  and  I  went  direct  to  the  Exchange  Hot«l,  and 
as  be  registered  our  names  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  a 
general  disposition,  from  the  hotel  clerk  down  to  tiie  negio 
porter  and  the  bell-boy,  to  guy  ua. 

We  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  waiter  and  head  waiter 
who  seated  us  were  disgustingly  uncivil.  Mr.  Beecher  made 
no  remarks.  We  ate  our  breakfast,  and  as  we  passed  out  of 
the  dining-room  into  a  long  hall  we  met  a  pretty  little  golden- 
haired  child.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  his  characteristic  manner, 
stopped  and  began  talking  to  and  caressing  the  child,  taking 
some  candy  from  his  pocket  (he  never  was  without  bait  for 
children),  offered  it,  and  was  just  getting  into  the  little  girl's 
favor  when  the  mother  came  along  and  snatched  her  away,  as 
though  she  were  rescuing  her  from  a  fierce  beast  of  prey. 

Mr.  Beecher  walked  quietly  to  his  room,  I  left  inatroc- 
tions  at  the  hotel  office  that  no  one  was  to  knock  at  his  door. 
Mr.  Powell  called  and  assured  me  that  it  would  be  all  Mr, 
Beecher's  life  was  worth  to  attempt  to  speak  in  Richmond.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  let  him  off  that  night  from  his  contract 
if  he  would  rent  me  the  theatre.  He  consented,  and  I  at  osoe 
got  out  some  bills  and  dodgers  and  advertised  Mi.  Beeolier  to 
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speak  that  evening.  The  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  j)assed 
an  informal  vote  that  none  of  them  would  go  near  the  theatre. 
The  Tobacco  Board  did  the  same. 

Evening  arrived,  and  1  eoulil  get  no  one  to  attend  the  door, 
so  I  did  it  myself.  Mr.  l^owell  applied  for  an  extra  force  of 
a  dozen  polic^o,  which  was  of  no  account,  as  they  wei^e  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  the  crowd. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Grey,  the  princii)al  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  the  head  of  a  leading  institution  of  learning  in  Ki(;hmond, 
wrote  the  chief  of  police  that  though  he  distinctly  wished  it  to 
1x3  understood  that  he  did  not  indorse  or  favor  Mr.  lU^echer's 
speaking  in  Richmond,  lie  suicerely  hoped  that  the  threat  to 
egg  Mr.  Reecher  would  not  Ixj  carried  into  effect.  As  eat^h 
menil)er  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Tobacco  Board  knew  that 
none  of  the  other  members  would  attend  the  lecture,  each  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  go;  and  there,  to  their  surprise, 
they  all  met.  It  was  a  crowd  of  men  who  made  the  lK*st  of 
the  joke  they  had  played  upon  themselves.  They  were  hilari- 
ous and  disrespectful. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  go  after  Mr.  Beecher.  I  had  no 
door-tender,  but  the  theatre  was  full  of  men,  and  my  pockets 
were  stuffed  with  dollars,  so  I  left  the  door  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I  found  him  ready.  While  in  the  carriage  on  our  way 
from  the  hot<d  to  the  theatre  not  a  word  passed  Ix^tween  us, 
and  during  the  day  neither  of  us  had  spoken  of  the  situation. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  stage  door  of  the  theatn*  the  dozen 
l)olicemen  were  keeping  the  crowd  back.  As  we  alighUul 
from  the  carriage  at  the  door,  a  general  yell  went  u]).  AVe 
met  Mr.  Powell  on  the  stage.  He  called  nu3  to  one  side  and 
said : 

"Don't  you  introduce  Mr.  Beecher.  The  gallery  is  full  of 
eggs.     You  will  have  trouble." 

I  stepped  into  the  waiting-room.  Mr.  Beecher  said :  "  Go 
ahead;  1  am  ready." 

1  walked  (m  the  stage,  and  he  followed.  As  we  sat  down  I 
saw  the  theatre  full  of  men  only.  Th(»  crowd  was  disposed  to 
be  uncivil;  canes  began  to  rake  the  baluster  of  the  balcouy 
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railing,  and  feet  to  pound  the  floor,  and  iu  leas  than  a  minute 
a  yell  fairly  shook  the  theatre.  Mr.  Beeofaer  signaled  me  to 
proceed. 

I  stood  a  momeat  for  them  to  get  quiet,  and  then  iotio- 
duced  him  to  his  first  Vi^inian  audience. 

Mr.  Beeoher  iraa  to  speak  on  "Hard  Times,"  but  had  de- 
cided to  change  the  subject  to  the  "  Bfinistry  of  Wealth."  As 
he  arose  and  stepped  toward  the  footlights,  another  yell  went 
np.  He  stood  unmoved,  and  waited  for  some  time ;  finally  a 
lull  came,  and  he  began.  He  said  that  there  was  a  natural  law 
that  brains  and  capital  coottoUed  the  commercial  world,  and 
it  eould  not  be  dianged  even  by  the  Vl^inia  Legislature,  which 
opened  with  prayer  and  closed  with  the  benedictioD.  The 
Legislature  were  all  there,  and  the  public,  like  any  other  pub- 
lic, were  ready  to  accept  any  good-natured  drive  at  the  Legis- 
lature. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  the  audience  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  speaker,  and  for  two  and  a  half  hours  Mr. 
Beecher  addressed  that  crowd,  swaying  them  with  his  mighty 
eloquence  and  telling  them  such  truths  as  they  never  before 
had  listened  to.  His  peroration  was  a  tribute  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  the  Mother  of  Presidents,  her  history  and 
her  people,  and  closed  with  a  brief  retrospect :  how  she  had 
prospered  when  she  set  her  mark  high  and  bred  her  sons  for 
Presidents  and  position,  but  how  changed  when  she  came  to 
breed  men  for  the  market;  how  manfully  and  nobly  her 
worthy  sons  had  kissed  the  sod,  and  how  sad  had  been  her 
lot.  But  in  all  her  prosperity  and  adversity  God  had  not  for- 
saken her.  Industry  brought  prosperity,  and  soon,  very  soon, 
Vii^inia  was  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  ennstella- 
tion  of  States. 

Such  applause  and  cheers  as  he  got  during  that  addi-eas  I 
have  never  before  or  since  heard. 

He  stepped  off  the  stage  and  into  the  carriage,  mid  we  were 
in  our  rooms  at  the  hotel  before  half  the  audience  could  get 
out  of  the  theatre. 

After  getting  to  his  room  Mr.  Beecher  threw  himself  back 
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in  a-  large  chair  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire  and  laughingly 
said: 

"Don't  yon  think  we  have  captured  Eichmond?  " 

He  had  no  more  than  spoken  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
crowd  of  men  came  rushing  in.  My  first  impression  was  that 
it  was  a  mob,  as  it  did  not  seem  that  there  had  been  time  for 
them  to  come  from  the  theatre ;  but  I  was  mistaken. 

The  foremost  was  a  tall  man  with  a  slouch  hat.  (They 
were  all  in  slouch  hats. )     He  said : 

"Mr.  Beecher,  this  is  our  *  Leftenant  '-Governor.  We  have 
come  to  thank  you  for  that  great  speech.  This  is  our  mem- 
ber for  So-and-So,  and  this  is  Judge  Harris/'  and  so  on,  in- 
troducing a  score  or  more  of  prominent  Virginians. 

"  Mr.  Beecher,  we  want  you  to  stay  and  speak  for  us  to- 
morrow evening.     We  want  our  women  to  hear  you,"  etc. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  in  his  most  happy  humor.  He  shook  the 
Virginians  warmly  by  the  hand.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
announced  for  Washington  the  following  evening,  and  his  time 
was  all  booked  for  the  season.  They  offered  to  raise  $500  if 
he  would  remain  over.  The  following  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
many  Virginians  were  at  the  station  to  see  him  off.  All  the 
morning  papers  contained  extensive  synopses  of  the  lecture 
and  favorable  notices. 

After  that  first  appearance  Mr.  Beecher  spoke  twice  in 
Richmond  to  the  choicest  audiences  that  the  old  capital  could 
turn  out.  I  consider  this  the  greatest  lecture  1  ever  knew  Mr. 
Beecher  to  give. 

Mr.  Beecher  had  preached  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Sunday, 
March  4th,  and  lectured  Monday  evening.  The  crowds  had 
been  enormous  on  both  occasions.  People  had  come  great  dis- 
tances from  all  directions. 

While  on  the  train  from  Iowa  City,  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  a  number  of  people  in  the  same  car  were  returning 
home  from  Davenport.  Directly  behind  Mr.  Beecher  sat  two 
very  charming,  refined  ladies,  dressed  in  black.  I  was  seated 
directly  opposite  them,  and  noticed  that  they  were  amusing 
themselves  by  trying  to  gather  up  a  number  of  Mr.  Beecher' a 
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long,  white,  silky  hairs  which  had  Mien  on  the  velvet  collar 
of  his  overcoat  and  about  his  shoulders.  The  ladies  were 
proceeding  so  delicately  and  accumulating  so  fine  a  lock  of  hie 
hair  that  it  attracted  the  attention  ota  number  of  passeDgers, 
who  seemed  so  intently  interested  in  their  success  as  to  cause 
absolute  silence  all  over  the  car.  Mr.  Beecher  seemed  inter- 
ested in  a  book  and  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  quietly  turned  his  head  toward  me.  I 
noticed  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  at  once  knew  something 
was  coming. 

"I'ond,  are  there  flies  in  this  car?  "  he  asked,  as  he  quietly 
raised  his  hand  to  his  shoulder  as  if  to  bnish  away  a  fly. 

The  Hi>octators  at  once  burst  into  a  general  laugh.  The  two 
ladies  were,  for  a  moment,  apparently  paralyzed.  Finally  one 
of  them  ])lucked  up  courage  t«  say : 

"Mr.  l!»'<;ehc'r,  we  have  bwn  all  the  way  to  Davonjiort  to 
heai-  you  pi-eacli  and  Urctuie.  Wc  ai-e  Brooklyn  jicojilc  We 
saw  some  loose  hairs  on  yonr  shoulders,  and  could  not  resi.it 
the  tt'niptation  to  secure  them  as  souvenirs.  We  lioj«  you 
will  pardon  us." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  lifcchcr,  "my  wife  never  nould  have  been 
so  caieful  as  tliat." 

Everybody  in  tlie  car  heard  the  conversation,  and  there  was 
general  meiiiment. 

Tliew  ladies  lived  at  Muscatine.  They  had  once  been  mei"- 
IxM's  of  Plymouth  (lliuvcli.  Mr.  Beeclier  entertained  thoni  liii- 
til  we  leaelied  the  junetion,  where  tliey  left  us  fin-  thi-ii'  lioiiie. 
TTc  had  given  them  all  the  late  news  from  I'lymniith  and 
Brooklyn. 

At  Iturliiigton,  a  week  latter,  they  came  to  the  leeture  with 
tht;ir  Inisbaml!*  and  families.  They  also  came  to  the  lectuii' 
in  Washington,  Iowa,  and  Moiiiiioiith,  111.  We  never  made 
a  Western  tour  that  Uiey  did  not  a]»pear  in  some  of  the  amli- 
enees. 

March  26,  1878,  we  were  in  Topeka,  Kan.  WHiilo  on  a 
tlin-e  weeks'  tour  in  thi!  AVent  we  were  at  the  Teft  Hcmse, 
having  arrived  by  an  early  train  fi-om  Kansas  City.     We  ate 
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breakfast,  aiid  Mr.  Beecher  retired  to  his  room,  while  1  enter- 
tained old  friends  in  the  office,  and  there  were  many  (as  the 
exciting  part  of  my  career  had  been  in  this  blood-bought 
State),  from  Mr.  McMeakin,  the  proprietor,  with  his  beard 
hanging  down  to  the  skii-ts  of  his  garments,  to  Tom  Ander- 
son, Major  Adams,  Chester  Thomas,  George  Peck,  Gov.  Tom 
Osborne,  Benjamin  Simpson,  Rossington,  and  others.  Mr. 
McMeakin  interrupted  the  conversation  by  saying  that  an  old 
colored  man  at  the  desk  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Beecher,  and 
would  not  accept  the  explanation  that  he  would  see  no  one 
during  the  morning,  as  he  was  resting. 

The  old  darkey  wore  a  long-tailed  broadcloth  coat  and  a 
plug  hat  about  the  same  age  as  himself.  He  was  a  typical 
Uncle  Ephraim.     I  left  the  crowd  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Beecher  is  resting.  He  can  see  no  one  luitil  he  is  up 
and  rings  his  bell." 

"That's  right,  sir.  I  know  all  about  that,  sir.  You  just 
take  me  to  him.  You'll  know  if  he  wants  to  see  nii».  He 
would  lie  here  just  now  if  he  knew  I  was  to  see  him." 

"  What's  your  name?  "  I  asked. 

"It  makes  no  diffei*ence.  Just  take  me  to  him.  I  lived 
with  him  six  years  in  Indiana.  My  wife  nursed  Miss  Hattic 
and  little  Massa  Harry.     He  knows  me  well  'nough." 

It  came  in  such  sincere,  enthusiastic  darky  eamestness  that 
I  fully  realized  he  was  exactly  the  person  Mr.  Beecher  would 
bt  ^lad  to  see  at  any  hour. 

I  escorted  him  to  Mr.  Beecher' s  room,  walkmg  quietly  in 
without  knocking,  as  was  my  custom.  He  was  lying  on  his 
bed  wide  awake. 

"  Here  is  an  old  citizen  of  Kansas  who  not  only  claims  that 
he  knows  you,  but  insists  that  you  want  to  see  him." 

Mr.  Beecher  had  no  more  than  set  eyes  on  him  than  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"Well,  I  guess  he's  about  right.  Jim,  how  are  you? 
Come  in  and  tell  me  about  yourself  right  away.  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  over  thirty  years." 

"Thirty-three  years,  Mr.  Beecher,"  said  the  darky. 
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"  Well,  well,  why  haven't  yon  reported  to  me  where  yoa 
were  all  this  time?     What  has  become  of  Letitia?  " 

"She's  right  here,  Mr.  Beecher.  She's  going  to  the  lecture 
to-night  jnst  to  see  yon." 

"  Where  are  yon  living?    Hare  you  got  a  family?  " 

"I  live  herein  Topeka,  Letitia  and  I.  We'a  got  four  sons. 
They  all  time  about  here.  All  got  good  famiB  but  Henry,  our 
youngest  boy.  He  ain't  no  good.  Heniy  was  named  for  yoa, 
Mr.  Beecher.  He's  at  the  race-track.  He  trains  fine  horses 
for  the  bi^est  horseman  in  Kansas,"  and  he  went  on  giving 
his  history  for  thirty-three  years.  He  and  his  eldest  sons 
had  been  through  the  war,  and  they  had  been  in  all  the  strug- 
gles in  Kansas,  and  he  knew  all  about  it. 

"Letitia  is  mighty  anxious  to  see  you,  Mr.  Beeoher.  Yes, 
she  is,  sir." 

"Pond,  get  a  carriage,  and  we'll  ride  out  to  see  Letitia. 
You'll  see  what  good  housekeeping  is." 

We  all  went  down  to  the  office  together.  The  same  crowd 
of  old  friends  wei-e  still  loitering  about,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  see  and  meet  Mr.  Beecher,  to  whom  I  introduced  them,  and 
then  ordered  a  hack. 

Mr.  Beecher  told  the  gentlemen  that  ho  was  very  glad  to 
see  an  old  sei-vant  who  had  once  taken  great  care  of  him  aiid 
Mrs.  Beecher,  when  they  first  lived  in  Indiana,  and  he  was 
going  out  to  see  his  wife,  whom  Mrs.  Beecher  had  partly 
brought  up  and  trained  in  housekeeping.  They  told  Mr. 
Beecher  that  Jim  was  very  well  known  and  respected,  and  **" 
richest  colored  man  in  Kansas. 

A  few  moments  later  Mr.  Beecher  and  this  colored  man  and 
I  were  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  Kan- 
sas in  an  open  carriage.  There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
background  for  that  picture  than  the  Capitol  of  Kansas.  We 
soon  drove  up  to  a  very  fine-looking  large  frame  house  m  the 
quarter  of  negro  aristocracy.  There  were  flnwers  in  the  yard 
and  climbers  over  windows  and  doors.  As  we  were  dismount- 
ing, Mr.  Beecher  said : 

"  I  see  Letitia  has  not  forgotten  her  love  for  flowers. " 
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Just  then  a  veiy  large  and  motherly  colored  woman  came 
to  the  door  to  welcome  him.  I  don't  believe  that  in  all  our 
travel  we  ever  enjoyed  a  visit  more  than  that.  They  lived 
over  their  early  life  in  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Beecher  recollected 
just  the  incidents  and  circumstances  they  were  in  touch  with — 
the  building  of  the  house,  the  making  of  the  gardens,  the 
flowers,  the  different  horses,  cows,  and  the  long  rides  they 
had  together  in  his  missionary  work,  prying  their  old  mud 
wagon  out  of  the  mire  and  pulling  the  horses  out  of  swamps. 
Each  and  all  had  shared  these  hardships  alike,  and  were  now 
enjoying  alike  the  reminiscences. 

After  an  hour  we  drove  back  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Beecher 
sounding  the  praise  of  his  old  servants  until  we  arrived. 
Dinner  was  ready,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  town  waiting 
to  set  eyes  on  my  star. 

About  6  that  evening  Jim  came  in  with  a  large  pitcher  of 
hot  coffee,  something  that  was  hard  to  get  in  that  country. 

"Mr.  Beecher,  Letitia  was  afeared  you  would  have  no 
good  coffee  here,  and  she  knowed  how  much  you  needed  it, 
as  you  speak  to-night.  She  never  forgot  the  coffee,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  Jim,  tell  Letitia  that  she  knows  just  how  to  have  a 
good  lecture  to-night." 

It  was  a  good  lecture. 

Mr.  Beecher' s  visit  to  his  old  servants  before  he  had  seen 
any  callers  was  much  and  favorably  commented  upon,  and 
"^atly  enhanced  the  popularity  of  the  already  best-known 
^red  citizen  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Beecher  never  ate  before  speaking.  Not  even  at  home 
on  Sunday  did  he  take  breakfast.  He  was  a  great  coffee 
drinker,  and  always  required  one  or  two  cups  of  good  cof- 
fee instead  of  his  meal  before  a  lecture  or  sermon.  He 
gave  me  to  understand  before  we  started  out  together  that  if 
we  were  to  have  good  lectures  we  must  have  good  coffee.  So 
I  found  it  very  often  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  host  at 
our  hotel  that  Mr.  Beecher' s  success  depended  upon  the  hotel- 
keeper  as  much  as  on  the  lecturer.     It  was  very  seldom  we 
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failed  to  have  good  oo£Eeey  ezoept  when  in  some  frontier  city 
in  the  far  West  and  through  the  South. 

On  August  18,  1883,  Mr.  Beecher  lectured  in  Butte  City, 
Mont.  We  arrived  by  an  early  train,  went  directly  to  the 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Beecher  retired  to  his  room  to  lie  down.  We 
had  left  Mrs.  Beecher  for  a  day's  rest  at  Deer  Lodge,  about 
forty  miles  from  Butte,  a  sort  of  mountain  watering-place,  to 
join  her  on  the  following  day  on  our  way  to  Portland,  Ore. 

While  Mr.  Beecher  was  sleeping  in  the  forenoon  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  told  me  there  was  a  lady  in  the  parlor 
who  wished  to  see  him.  Answering  the  summons,  I  found  a 
young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  I  asked  her  what 
she  wanted  with  Mr.  Beecher.  She  I'eplied  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  members  of  Plymouth  Church ;  that  she  wanted 
him  to  baptize  her  baby.  I  knew  very  well  tliat  under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Ik^echer  would  be  glad  to  be  disturbed,  so 
I  called  hiin,  and  he  came  to  the  parlor,  shook  hands  with  the 
woman,  patted  the  baby  on  the  cheek,  and  asked : 

"  Whatai-e  you  members  of  Plymouth  Church  doing  hei-e?  '' 

"My  husband  is  working  in  the  mines." 

"How  long  have  you  l>een  here?  " 

"About  two  years,  sir." 

"Where  is  your  husband?  "  asked  Mr.  Beecher. 

"He  hasn't  any  coat,  and  doesn't  cai'e  to  come  in.  He's 
down  at  the  door. " 

Mr.  Beecher  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Pond,  bring  that  man 
up  here." 

I  found  the  hai-dy  young  miner  and  brought  him  up  to  the 
parlor.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  He  shook  hands,  say- 
ing: "Ah,  Mr.  Beecher,  don't  you  remember  me?  I  am  a 
member  of  Plymouth  Church.  I  was  very  unfortunate  in 
Brooklyn.     I  am  a  better  man  now,  thanks  to  you,  sir." 

It  appeared  that  this  young  man  had  been  unfortunate  in 
Brooklyn.  Through  Mr.  Beecher's  influence,  and  his  wife's, 
he  had  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  far  West. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  deeply  affected  at  their  earnest  desire  to 
have  him  baptize  their   only  child,  and  I  knew  the  baby's 
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baptism  would  be  veiy  impressive.  As  I  stepped  downstairs 
for  a  pitcher  of  water  I  met  aa  editor  of  one  of  the  papers, 
whom  I  had  formerly  known.  I  told  him  to  come  upstairs, 
that  Mr.  Beecher  was  about  to  baptize  the  child  of  one  of  his 
parishioners.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cere- 
monies I  ever  witnessed.     I  know  we  all  cried 

He  questioned  them  considerably  concerning  their  circum- 
stances, and  asked  me  to  see  that  they  had  tickets  for  the  lec- 
ture that  night. 

The  man  had  to  hurry  back  to  his  work  in  the  mine.  Mr. 
Beecher  asked  the  mother  to  accompany  him  with  her  baby  to 
a  clothing  store  across  the  street,  where  he  purchased  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  her  husband,  giving  instructions  for  them  to  be 
sent  to  his  house  at  once.  He  then  allowed  the  mother  to 
take  her  baby  home,  not  without  a  recommendation  to  be  sure 
she  brought  her  husband  to  the  lecture  that  night.  The 
woman  replied  that  she  had  no  one  with  whom  to  leave  the 
baby. 

"Bring  the  baby,"  said  Mr.  Beecher.  "If  there  is  no  one 
else  to  take  care  of  it,  I  will,  or  I  will  have  Pond  tend  it." 

She  was  very  much  overcome  with  all  this  imexpected  kind- 
ness. Her  eyes  were  almost  bursting  with  tears  of  gratitude 
as  she  walked  away  from  the  store. 

After  her  departure  we  went  to  a  dry  goods  store,  where 
Mr.  Beecher  told  the  proprietor  that  he  wanted  several  things. 
First,  everything  complete  for  a  child  of  ten  months,  such 
as  dresses,  flannels,  and  such  pretty  things  as  a  child  wears, 
even  to  the  little  shoes  and  stockings,  cloak,  and  bonnet. 
Then  he  told  him  that  he  wanted  some  goods  for  a  dress  for  a 
woman  who  was  in  poor  circumstances,  but  very  worthy — 
something  that  she  could  wear  and  look  becoming.  He  bought 
two  or  three  calico  dresses  besides,  and  such  other  articles  as 
he  thought  a  poor  family  would  most  need,  and  ordered  them 
all  sent  to  the  house.  I  paid  the  bills,  and  have  them,  re- 
ceipted, now.     They  were  altogether  $83. 

That  evening  Mr.  Beecher  lectured  to  an  immense  audience, 
all  the  seats  having  been  sold  in  advance      We  succeeded  in 
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placing  two  chairs  at  one  side  near  the  platform,  vhich  this 
little  Plymouth  family  occupied  They  were  very  attentive, 
and  enjoyed  the  lecture  immensely  The  bal^  was  qniet  and 
playful  during  the  early  part  of  the  erening,  then  fell  quietly 
aeleep  in  its  mother's  arms.  Ko  (Bte  was  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed. I  believe  the  orator  got  his  inspiration  for  that  occa- 
sion from  this  little  party. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  there  was  the  usual  rush  to  con- 
gratulate and  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Beeoher,  including  the 
Mayor,  who  presided,  and  the  best  people  of  Butte.  I  think 
he  hardly  noticed  them,  but  made  a  break  through  the  crowd 
and  went  directly  to  his  former  psrishionera  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  good  behavior  of  the  baby,  told  them  many  things 
of  I'lymouth  Church  and  Brooklyn,  enjoying  it  much  more 
than  all  the  congratulations  the  people  had  to  offer  afterward. 

As  Mr.  Bcecher  and  I  returued  to  the  hotel  that  eveniug, 
I  said :  "  Mr.  Beeoher,  it  aeema  to  me  there  ai'e  few  men  who 
would  devote  themselvea  for  a  day  to  a  kindness  like  that." 

He  replied :  "  Next  to  my  own  children  are  the  members  of 
my  church." 

Mr.  Beecher  spoke  in  Bloomington,  111.,  beii)g  introduced 
by  an  old  gentleman,  a  former  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  very  old  man,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  very 
much  respected.  As  he  approached  the  audience  to  make  the 
introductory  speech,  he  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment felt  in  his  pockets  for  his  manuscript,  and  disciovered 
that  he  had  foi^otten  them.  Poor  old  gentleman!  He  was 
dreadfully  embarrassed,  and  so  was  the  audience  for  him. 
Mr.  Beecher  helped  him  out,  and  explained  to  the  audience 
that  it  was  a  common  mistake  among  speakers,  of  which  he 
himself  bad  often  been  guilty. 

He  was  to  speak  in  Decatur  that  night,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  secure  a  special  train,  as  the  regular  train  was  four  hours 
late.  I  secured  a  caboose  and  engine  on  the  Hlinois  Central 
Railroad.  We  reached  a  small  station  about  half-way  to 
Decatur.  We  hai:l  to  take  a  side  track  and  wait  for  an  up- 
coming train  to  pass.     I  saw  a  great  crowd  at  the  station,  but 
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our  side  track  took  us  to  one  side  of  the  town.  We  had  no 
more  than  stopped  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  the  crowd  rush- 
ing toward  our  car.  It  was  during  the  period  when  Mr. 
Beecher  was  most  liable  to  insult,  and  I  instinctively  felt  that 
that  crowd  were  not  coming  to  do  him  honor.  We  had  a  large 
coal  stove  in  the  caboose.  It  was  red  hot.  A  heavy  iron 
poker  lay  on  the  floor.  I  ran  the  poker  into  the  stove  and 
let  it  heat.  The  mob  came  on  and  insisted  on  getting  into  the 
car.  As  I  was  watching  the  front  door  Mr.  Beecher  called, 
"  Pond ! "  I  looked  around  and  saw  that  they  had  forced 
open  the  back  door.  I  at  once  asked  them  to  leave,  as  it  was 
a  private  car  and  a  special  train.  They  kept  crowding  in, 
and  I  saw  trouble  ahead  if  they  persisted.  I  caught  the  poker 
(which  had  become  red  hot)  out  of  the  stove  and  went  for  them. 
I  jabbed  it  straight  into  them,  and  they  began  to  get  out. 

I  know  that  one  of  those  roughs,  if  he  is  living,  l)ears  a 
scar,  as  I  sawed  the  poker  square  across  his  arm  and  heard 
the  meat  fry. 

We  reached  Decatur  in  time  for  the  lecture,  and  went  to 
Springfield  the  next  day. 

Once  in  1884  Mr.  Beecher  requested  me  to  postpone  a  lect- 
ure engagement  on  account  of  an  important  wedding  which  he 
said  he  had  on  hand.  He  declined  to  tell  me  who  was  to  be 
married. 

In  fact,  he  said,  he  knew  little  about  it  himself,  lie  in- 
vited me  to  his  house  that  evening,  and  I  was  sitting  with 
Mrs.  Beecher  in  the  library  when  the  door  bell  rang  and  the 
paities  were  escorted  to  the  parlor.  He  called  Mrs.  Beecher 
to  join  the  pai-ty,  but  I  was  not  invited.  They  must  have  re- 
mained an  hour  chatting  after  the  ceremony,  and  then  Mr. 
Beecher,  in  his  cheerful,  delightful  manner,  escorted  them  to 
the  door,  and  they  drove  off.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  then  re- 
turned to  the  library,  expressing  great  wonder,  and,  I  think, 
satisfaction,  at  the  event. 

Then  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  married  C.  P.  Huntington 
to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Warsham,  who  was  quite  a  prominent  woman 
in  New  York  and  the  subject  of  considerable  comment  as  being 
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very  ambitdoiu.  He  believed  she  vonld  make  Ur.  Huntington 
an  excellent  wife.     She  was  joBt  the  wonum  for  him. 

Several  weeks  after  this  incident  Hr.  Beecher  and  I  were 
together  on  tiie  cars  and  he  was  havii^;  what  he  called  a  "  gen- 
eral house-cleaning  "  of  his  pockets — not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. His  pockets  would  often  get  loaded  up  with  letters 
and  papers,  and  if  he  h^pened  to  be  sitting  by  an  open  car 
window,  he  would  dear  out  his  pockets,  tear  up  old  letters 
and  throw  them  away. 

On  this  oooasioQ  he  faiq)pened  to  put  his  hand  in  the  watch 
pocket  of  his  pantaloons  and  found  there  a  little  envelope, 
which  he  opened.  When  he  saw  its  contents,  he  called  me  to 
sit  beside  him,  and  remarked: 

"You  remember  the  evening  I  married  C.  P.  Huntington. 
I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  that  I  forgot  he  handed 
me  a  little  envelope  as  he  went  out  of  the  door.  I  put  it  in 
the  watch  pocket  of  my  pantaloons,  and  never  thought  of  it 
^ain  untU  just  now,  and  here  it  is — four  one  thousand  dol- 
lar bills. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "don't  tell  any  one  about  it  and  we  will 
have  a  good  time  and  make  some  happiness  with  this  money. 
We  will  just  consider  that  we  found  it." 

A  few  days  later  he  called  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
down  town  to  look  at  a  cargo  of  nigs  which  had  just  arrived. 
I  think  we  went  to  a  place  somewhere  on  Pearl  street,  below 
Fulton,  and  we  had  to  go  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs. 
The  place  was  packed  with  rugs,  and  men  were  overhauling 
and  marking  them.  Many  were  brought  out  and  shown  to 
Mr.  Beecher,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  an  expert  in  rugs,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  lines  of  art.  He  picked  out  quite  a  num- 
ber— some  of  them  very  valuable  ones — and  left  instructions 
to  have  them  sent  to  various  friends  of  his  in  accordance  with 
a  list  which  he  had  made  out.  There  was  one  beautiful  prayer 
rug  which  he  sent  to  a  friend  in  Peekskill,  a  member  of  his 
church,  and  I  think  be  sent  one  to  each  of  his  children,  and 
to  his  sons'  wives.  He  also  purchased  quite  a  number  for  bis 
■MkhouBe.     For  one  sUiall  prayer  nig  he  paid  $40.     I  asked 
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him  to  let  me  pay  for  that  one  and  keep  it  for  myself.  He 
said :  '^  No ;  that's  the  finest  rug  here.  I  propose  to  keep  that 
one  for  myself."  I  saw  it  sold  for  $95  at  the  Beecher  collec- 
tion sale,  but  I  would  not  bid  against  the  young  Plymouth 
Church  ^lady,  a  near  friend  of  Mr.  Beecher,  and  she  got  it. 
All  of  those  rugs  would  bring  higher  prices  than  Mr.  Beecher 
paid  for  them. 

Later  we  were  at  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle's,  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  purchased  a  beautiful  coin  silver  lamp,  and  paid 
$100  for  it,  remarking: 

"Pond,  this  is  some  of  the  money  that  we  found."  He 
sent  the  lamp  to  his  own  home,  and  I  afterwards  saw  it  sold 
in  his  collection  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  for  $18  to  Mrs. 
Blair.  I  tried  to  get  to  the  auctioneer  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
a  coin  silver  lamp  and  what  Mr.  Beecher  had  paid  for  it,  but 
it  was  too  late. 

He  bought  a  pair  of  andirons  in  Cincinnati  and  sent  them 
to  his  little  friend,  Violet  Beach,  in  Peekskill.  Her  mother 
had  lately  built  a  beautiful  house  adjoining  Mr.  Beeclier's 
farm.     In  his  letter  to  Violet's  mother  he  said: 

"I  send  a  present  to  Violet,  and  if  she  doesn't  like  it,  let 
her  put  it  in  the  fireplace." 

He  purchased  a  great  many  unmounted  gems,  some  of  which 
he  subsequently  had  mounted  and  gave  them  to  friends. 
Many  were  mounted  in  very  pretty  rings. 

I  think  he  really  did  absorb  the  entire  $4,000  in  making 
happiness  among  those  whom  he  loved.  This  was  one  of  Mr. 
Beecher' s  eccentricities. 

After  Mr.  Beecher' s  death,  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  was  very 
kind  to  Mrs.  Beecher.  He  always  furnished  her  transjK)rta- 
tion  for  transcontinental  tours  to  visit  her  son  onPuget  Sound, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  call  upon  him  with  Mrs.  Beecher' s 
messages,  as  Mr.  Beecher  dead  was  Mr.  Beecher  living  to  me, 
so  I  took  pleasure  in  going  on  these  errands. 

One  day  I  related  to  Mr.  Huntington  the  incident  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  discovery  of  the  four  thousand-dollar  bills,  and  he 
replied: 
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^^  I  should  never  have  given  them  to  him.  It  was  all  wrong. 
I  made  a  mistake.     Honey  never  did  him  any  good." 

Since  that  time  I  have  visited  many  of  Mr.  Beeoher's  old 
friends,  and  have  seen  in  their  houses  some  of  the  rugs  and 
other  presents  purchased  with  that  money — souvenirs  that  call 
up  fond  memories  of  the  dearest  friendship  one  could  possibly 
possess.  I  often  wonder  whether  happiness  made  in  that  way 
is  not  more  effective  than  when  money  is  invested  in  some  pub- 
lic library  or  other  charitable  institution,  where  it  never  arouses 
any  feeling  of  personal  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  beneficia- 
ries, who,  if  they  are  any  better  off  for  the  legacy,  hardly 
seem  to  know  it. 

In  many  a  group  of  ministers  in  nearly  every  large  city  in 
this  country  have  I  seen  Mr.  Beecher  standing  as  a  father, 
giving  and  recei\Tng  blessings.  When  he  left  churches  and 
halls  where  he  had  been  preaching  and  lectuiing,  crowds  al- 
ways surged  around  him,  accosting  him  in  grateful  words, 
asking  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  cheering  him  loudly  as 
he  drove  away. 

Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Jews,  and  Catholics, 
all  mixed  in  the  crowd  and  seemed  equally  anxious  to  do  him 
honor. 

In  his  private  conversation  his  speech  was  as  perfect  in  qual- 
ity of  thought,  in  richness  of  illustration,  and  in  precision  of 
statement  as  were  his  public  utterances.  This  is  tnie  of  only 
one  other  man  that  I  have  ever  known,  and  that  man,  Wendell 
Phillips,  was  the  least  like  him  of  all  the  orators  of  his  day. 
One  could  spend  a  day  in  converse  with  either  of  these  men, 
then  listen  to  the  lecture  or  sermon,  and  feel  that  the  conver- 
sation was  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  si>eech.  I  am 
bound  to  say  from  our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  that  I 
believe  Mr.  Beecher' s  best  things  have  been  said  in  jjrivate. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  significant  of  his  sympathy  with  so- 
ciety at  large  can  be  shown  than  the  promptness  with  which 
he  accepted  an  offer  of  chaplaincy  by  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment of  the  National  Guard,  through  its  commander,  Colonel 
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Austen.     In  January,  1878^  the  tender  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted. 

As  usual  Mr.  Beecher's  action  was  canvassed  and  criticised 
in  Plymouth  Church,  whereupon  at  a  Friday  evening  prayer- 
meeting  he  said :  "  I  did  not  accept,  as  you  may  readily  sup- 
pose, because  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  because  I  wanted  to 
fill  up  vacant  time.  It  was  not  because  I  had  any  special 
military  gifts,  or  that  any  special  military  proclivities  led  me 
to  delight  in  such  position.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  any 
one  could  be  when  the  request  was  made  by  Colonel  Austen, 
and  1  was  informed  that  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
oflRcers  of  the  regiment  that  I  should  accept  the  place.  The 
first  impulse  I  felt  on  receiving  the  invitation  was  to  say  No, 
but  the  second  impulse  was  in  the  nature  of  a  query,  whether 
there  was  not  some  duty  there.  The  question  was  not  exactly 
*  Should  you  accept  the  place?  '  but  rather,**  ^Vhy  should  you 
not  accept  it?  Is  it  not  eminently  wise  that  a  body  of  young 
men,  organized  as  a  force  of  citizen  soldiers,  should  have  a 
chaplain?  Is  not  a  body  of  this  kind,  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects a  social  club,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  women, 
fraught  with  great  danger?  Is  it  not  liable  to  become  a  veri- 
table maelstrom  in  which  young  men  may  be  sucked  down  to 
destruction?  '  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question  that  they 
should  be  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  moral  influence,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a  pertinent  question  whether,  if  some  one 
should  respond,  I  was  not  the  one  to  do  it.  In  my  case, 
there  seemed  to  be  special  reasons  why  I  should  respond.  I 
had  been  always  among  the  foremost  in  the  matters  that  led 
to  the  war,  and  was  forward  in  upholding  the  various  meas- 
ures of  the  war,  and  it  hardly  seemed  wise  or  proper  for  me 
to  tuni  away  from  the  citizen  soldiery  after  they  had  done 
their  duty  in  that  war,  thus  tacitly  saying  that  they  were  of 
no  further  consequence  to  the  nation  or  to  the  community. 
And  even  more  than  all  this  was  the  consideration  that  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  regiment  are  members  of  my  own 
flock  here.  And  if  it  is  wise  and  pnident  to  have  a  citizen 
soldiery,  properly  equipped  and  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  as 


way  that  would  make  joa  tiiiok  it  waa  a  bud.  This  ia  the 
Tery  beguming  of  Bummet,  and  before  trees  have  fairly  got  oa 
their  summer  robes  they  begin  ooiitaribution  to  death. 

"July  6. — Bobolink  sang  to-day.  Bluelnrds,  none.  Bob- 
ins,  larks,  wren,  yet  songful.     Woodrobin,  some. 

"July  18,  1867.— Woodthruah  still  vocal  last  night;  heard 
it  when  on  compound  load ;  also  in  Killendgrass  Wood.  First 
new  potatoes  yesterday. 

"  July  26. — Woodrobin  still  magB.  Seoond  brood  oa  oomer 
robins  coming  off.     Baju  thus  far  abundant. 

"Aagnst  3. —  Vireo,  aong-apairow,  meadow-laA,  houae- 
wren.  For  two  days  robin  song  ceased.  Woodthrush  have 
not  beard  for  two  days.  On  twenty-ninth  of  July  the  last 
hay  cut. 

"August  6,  1867. — Heard  to-day  the  first  yellow-hammer 
of  the  season,  and  also  half  a  song  of  the  robins,  and  only  iu 
snatehea.  Sparrow  still  sings.  Wren  silent.  Sparrow  yet 
quite  vocal,  and  bluebirds  flying  in  air  give  their  soft  and 
tender  song. 

"October  3,  1867. — Yesterday  was  particularly  full  of  birds 
that  seem  to  be  travelling  through  on  their  way  south.  Blue- 
birds lisped  their  gentle  and  most  ladylike  notes,  robins  flew 
in  threes  and  fives,  high  in  the  air.  Heard  a  yellow-hammer 
and  meadow-lark  sing.  To-night  no  sound  but  the  melodious 
cricket,  whose  gurgle  is  far  more  agreeable  than  the  hard  and 
grating  sounds  of  katydid  and  locust. 

"August  2,  1872.— Robin  silent  for  a  week.  Occasional 
note  yet  from  woodthrush.  Finches,  sparrows,  and  linnets 
vocal.  Young  brood  of  thrushes  hatched  and  now  flying  near 
hickory  trees.  The  robin  is  the  most  powei-ful  of  all  singers ; 
his  voice  leads  all,  and  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  sound  in 
summer  mornings. 

"1881. — After  a  faithful  service  of  twenty-three  years 
Thomas  James  Turner  departedthis  life  Wednesday,  January 
5,  1881,  and  was  buried  from  my  house,  with  service  also  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Peekskill,  where  he  had  long  been  a 
communicant,  and  with  Uasooio  honors,  Saturday,  January 
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8y  1881.  He  was,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  gifts,  an 
upright,  faithful,  and  trustworthy  man,  who  served  not  for 
lucre.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  name  associated  with  this 
place,  upon  which  he  lived  from  about  the  time  I  bought  it, 
and  who  has  had  a  hand  in  every  step  in  improvements  which 
made  it  what  it  is  this  day." 

In  1863  Mr.  Beecher  made  a  single  speech  in  Great  Britain, 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote,  but  it  was  delivered  in 
piecemeal  in  different  places.  Its  exordium  was  on  the  9th 
of  October,  in  Manchester;  its  peroration  was  pronounced 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  in  Exeter  Hall,  London. 
The  public  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  result  of  that 
mission. 

After  a  few  months'  absence  he  returned  to  America,  hav- 
ing finished  a  more  remarkable  embassy  than  any  envoy  who 
has  represented  us  in  Europe  since  Franklin  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  young  Republic  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  had  no 
official  existence;  but  through  the  heart  of  tlie  peoj)le  he 
reached  nobles,  ministers,  courtiers,  and  the  throne  itself.  He 
whom  The  Times  attacked,  he  whom  Punch  caricatured,  was 
a  power  in  the  land.  The  change  of  the  i-uling  classes  in 
England,  who  were  strong  for  the  South,  was  at  once  luani- 
fest.  As  Mr.  Scott,  who  introduced  him  in  Exeter  Hall,  told 
me  years  later :  "  You  should  have  been  here  to  witness  the 
effect  of  that  speech  as  he  swayed  his  enthusiastic  audience 
hither  and  thither  by  his  convincing  arguments  and  appeal." 

I  was  a  soldier  at  that  time,  commanding  a  battalion  of  cav- 
alry on  the  frontier  of  southwestern  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the 
Indian  country,  but  I  read  with  eagerness  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Beecher  in  England.  We  soldiers  looked  upon 
Beecher  at  home  as  Beecher  in  the  field.  He  sharpened  the 
swords,  ran  the  bullets,  and  forged  the  cannon.  His  speeches 
read  by  the  soldiers  made  Spartans  out  of  the  most  timid. 
He  inspired,  encouraged,  and  electrified  as  no  one  else  could. 

During  all  our  travels  and  associations  together  in  this  coun- 
try my  anxiety  and  determination  to  have  Mr.  Beecher  heard 
again  in  England  became  more  and  more  intense.     I  never 


could  get  much  encour^emeut  until  the  spring  of  188fj,  when, 
after  much  delil)t;ratioii  and  urging  liy  ftit'iidfi,  ]iv  tohl  me  to 
go  ahead.  I  immediately  eiiga§;ed  passage  from  New  York  on 
Saturday  morning,  June  19.  At  that  eventfol  Friday  eTening 
prayer-meeting,  the  evening  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beeeher 
sailed,  both  the  lectore-room  and  the  auditorium  veie  crowded. 
When  the  great  overflow  aaked  Mr.  Beeoher  if  they  could  not 
go  into  the  anditorium,  he  replied:  "No;  this  is  our  ptayer- 
meetiug  room,  where  we  have  met  on  Friday  evening. fear 
forty  yeacB,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  making  this  evening  an  ex- 
ception.'' The  overflow  filled  the  main  anditorium  with  mem- 
bers and  friends  waiting  to  say  good-l^  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beeeher. 

The  ship  left  the  wharf  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  her  decks  crowded  with  passengers  not  yet  aware  of 
Mr.  Beecher's  presence ;  but  as  he  stood  almost  alone  on  the 
forecastle  deck,  leaning  on  the  rail,  his  well-known  form 
attracted  attention  of  people  on  the  ferry-boats,  and  simul- 
taneously the  whistles  of  tugboats  and  other  neighboring  craft 
were  sounded  in  salute. 

Over  a  thousand  Plymouth  Church  people  had  risen  before 
the  sun  to  pay  a  farewell  tribute  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Beeeher  by 
an  excursion  down  the  harbor  on  the  steamer  Grand  Republic. 

Before  we  reached  Liberty  Island  and  slowed  down,  the 
Grand  Republic  came  alongside,  her  throng  of  passengers 
crowded  to  the  nearer  guards,  and  sent  up  cheer  after  cheer. 

We  passed  Sandy  Hook  at  10 :30,  and  were  soon  out  at  sea, 
bound  for  England.  We  found  on  board  baskets,  bouquets, 
and  banks  of  flowers.  Many  friends  had  sent  letters  of  fare- 
well, and  one  had  provided  a  basket  of  homing  pigeons  with 
instructions  how  to  send  the  messages,  what  birds  to  fly  first, 
and  what  others  at  2  and  3  o'clock.  Mr.  Beeeher  wrote  mes- 
sages to  his  sons  and  to  his  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  fastened  them  to  the  birds  according  to  directions, 
took  the  birds  in  his  hands,  playfully  gave  them  parting  in- 
structions, and  let  them  fly.  They  reached.their  destination  in 
^ue  time. 
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On  the  next  Saturday  morning  at  daybreak  we  awoke  off  the 
Irish  coast.  There  was  a  heavy  fog,  and  the  fog-whistle  was 
making  a  horrible  din.  We  could  hear  voices  in  the  distance, 
noises  of  life  and  commerce ;  soon  the  fog  lifted,  and  we  saw 
land.  At  6  o'clock  we  reached  Queenstown.  Here  many 
of  our  passengers  disembarked,  and  here,  with  the  Dublin 
morning  papers,  we  got  letters  and  telegrams,  and  countless 
invitations  for  Mr.  Beecher  to  dine  and  to  speak  and  lecture. 
We  saw  that  Gladstone  was  announced  to  speak  in  Liverj)ool 
the  following  Monday,  and  decided  to  remain  and  hear  him. 
We  received  letters  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Parker,  Dr. 
Henry  Allon,  and  a  host  of  others  of  Mr.  l^echer's  clerical 
friends,  inciting  him  to  preach,  and  scores  of  applications 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  lectures. 

We  landed  in  Liverpool  at  7 :30  in  the  evening,  and  were 
met  by  delegations  from  Bradford,  Leeds,  York,  Carnarvon, 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  other  cities. 
Rei)orters  from  the  London  papers  were  also  in  waiting.  My 
fondest  dream  was  realized.  I  want  to  tell  something  of 
that  experience,  because,  under  some  strange  jounialistic  in- 
fluence, the  American  newspaper  accounts  of  the  trip  rather 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  there  was  lack  of  success.  But 
let  us  see. 

We  spent  Simday,  the  27th,  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Beecher 
had  several  invitations  to  preach,  but  was  obliged  to  decline 
all  since  he  had  not  regained  his  vigor  lost  in  seasickness. 
He  found  his  way  to  some  church  alone,  and  sat  in  a  large 
congregation  unrecognized  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  or- 
dained a  minister.  Li  the  afternoon  many  clergymen  and 
many  men  active  in  politics  called  to  pay  their  i*esi)ects. 

The  first  lecture  in  England  tookplac^  in  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, July  19.  It  was  in  the  same  hall  that  Mr.  Beecher  had 
spoken  when  last  in  England,  during  our  American  Civil  War. 
I  believe  there  was  scarcely  a  clergyman  or  minister  in  the  city 
of  London  who  would  have  declined  the  honor  of  introducing 
Mr.  Beecher  on  this  occasion,  but  Mr.  Beecher  said  to  me  on 
the  morning  of  the  lecture:  "Pond,  when  I  spoke  here  in 


1863,  ha-ving  hazd  work  to  find  Bom  one  toiKMside,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin  Scott,  chamberlain  of  the  aby  of  London,  Tofamteered 
Ms  services.  See  if  yon  can  find  him ;  I  want  him  to  take  the 
chaii  to-night." 

I  did  find  him,  still  chamberlain  ot  Uie  clt^.  He  rer; 
modestly  referred  me  to  others  irho,  he  said,  would  gladly  pre* 
side,  and  Tonld  lend  more  lunot  to  the  oocaaion  than  he 
conld.  That  voold  not  do.  I  told  lum  that  he  was  Mr. 
Beecher's  ohoioe.  He  seemed  highly  oomplimeated,  and  kind- 
ly consented  to  serve  for  the  seocmd  tame.  The  great  ball  was 
packed,  tad  when  Mr.  Scott  aj^ieaied,  tha  memory  of  his 
earlier  action  still  green,  the  burst  of  applaose  which  greeted 
him  grew  as  it  continued,  the  audience  finidly  rising,  waving 
handkerchiefs,  and  cheering. 

Mr.  Scott  referred  to  the  meeting  in  the  hall  twenty-three 
years  before.  He  had  never  regretted  occupying  the  position 
filled  on  that  occasion;  now  Mr.  Beecher  had  honored  him 
by  asking  him  to  be  present  again. 

Mr,  Scott  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Beecher  arose  and  was  greeted 
with  deafening  applause.  He  stood  silent  and  impassive,  his 
face  seemingly  untouched  by  emotion,  as  he  looked  around 
upon  the  vast  audience.  As  the  applause  died  away  he  began 
to  speak,  but  before  he  could  make  himself  heard  the  applause 
was  again  repeated,  with  additional  emphasis,  if  possible,  and 
Mr,  Beecher  was  obliged  to  wwt  for  it  to  cease.  Then,  in  a 
strong  voice  that. reverberated  around  the  hall,  he  recalled  the 
previous  meeting.  "  A  long  lapse  of  time  in  a  man's  life,"  he 
said,  "  and  such  lapses  give  solidity  to  a  man's  opinion ;  they 
also  give  si^acity." 

He  was  not  surprised  at  the  view  some  people  took  of 
America;  they  did  not  know  the  facts.  "America  is  the 
younger  tree,  but  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang  fell  from  the 
English  oak.  Americans  are  of  English  lineage  and  blood. 
If  England  is  not  proud  of  America,  why,  then  the  latter  will 
make  her  so  " — a  remark  which  aroused  much  applause.     The 

;cture — that  one  on  the  "Reign  of  the  Common  People,"  which 
ly  thousands  of  Americans  have  heard  with  pleasuie 
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(and  no  two  audiences  ever  heard  alike) — occupied  nearly  two 
hours  in  deliveiy,  and  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause 
and  cheers. 

Mr.  Beecher  preached  his  first  sermon  in  London  on  Sunday, 
July  4,  1886,  in  City  Temple,  whose  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker.  The  congregation  were  admitted  by  ticket, 
church  members  first,  then  the  public,  to  the  capacity  of  the 
auditorium.  Hundreds,  and  I  may  say  thousands,  came  who 
had  to  be  turned  away.  That  week  the  religious  and  secular 
press  teemed  with  praise  for  the  great  American  preacher. 
Every  daily  paper  in  London  had  some  kindly  notice  of  him. 
It  is  not  usual  in  England  for  the  secular  press  to  notice  re- 
ligious doings,  especially  those  of  dissenters,  so  called.  Every 
denomination  has  its  well-supported  organ. 

More  generous  criticism  could  not  have  been  written  than 
Mr.  Beecher  received  at  the  hands  of  the  secular  and  religious 
press.  His  sermon  was  published  verbatim,  with  extended 
editorial  comment. 

Sunday,  July  11,  was  an  interesting  day.  Mr.  Beecher 
preached  in  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  London,  for  his  old 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Allon,  the  scholarly  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  class  of  cultivated,  well-educated  Congre- 
gationalists.  There  was  as  great  a  congregation  of  intc»lligent 
j)eople  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  usual  system  of  first  fulmit- 
ting  members  of  the  society  by  ticket  was  adopted  exclusively 
up  to  a  certain  hour.  Then  the  doors  were  thrown  oi)en  to  the 
public,  and  the  large  auditorium  was  immediately  packed  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  As  great  a  throng  outside  was  unable  to 
get  in. 

After  service,  and  dinner  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allon,  Mr. 
Beecher  and  I,  by  invitation  of  Dean  Bradley,  visited  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a  number  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  gathered  to  meet  him  in  the  parlors  of  the 
deanery.  Tea  was  served,  and  the  Dean  invited  Mr.  Beecher 
through  the  various  historical  private  rooms  about  the  Abbey. 
Dean  Stanley's  library  and  desk  were  just  as  when  he  died. 
Incidents  and  anecdotes  of  their  late  friend  were  exch 
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between  die  Deui  and  Mr.  Beeoher,  The  cleigyiaeii  listened 
to  the  dial<^e  as  thoagh  fearing  to  loee  a  word.  As  Mr. 
Beecher  entered  the  Jemfialem  Chamber  he  said : 

"I  am  strook  with  awe.  No  loooa  has  gieater  interest  to 
me,  unless  it  be  the  '  Upper  Boom.' " 

He  recalled  with  remaAaMe  rajndity  and  pc»t«ctBes8  the 
many  religions  events  that  had  taken  place  there — the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  Ccmfeasion  of  Faith,  the  two  levisions 
of  the  Bible,  etc. — and  the  eminent  and  scholarly  men  brooght 
np  within  tJie  very  gates  of  that  sanctaazy  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  to  his  eloquent  expositum  of  what  must  have 
seemed  their  own  peculiar  proviqoe  trf  history. 

The  affection  and  respect  with  which  Mr.  Beecher  was, 
greeted  hy  English  clergymen — those  of  the  Establishment  as 
well  as  Non-Conformista — was  very  marked. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  said  to  Mr.  Beecher  himself: 

"There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Beecher,  for  which  we  must  all 
thank  you,  and  that  is  for  what  you  have  taught  ua  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God." 

When  Mr.  Beecher  went  (in  188C)  through  England  and 
Scotland,  he  was  hailed  on  every  side  by  ministers  who  bore 
the  moat  grateful  testimony  to  the  happy  influence  which  his 
ministry  had  exercised  upon  their  spiritual  lives.  Many  of 
theae  men,  too,  had  seen  and  heard  him  in  America. 

Dr.  Howson,  the  dean  of  Chester,  and  joint  author  with 
Couybeare  of  the  scholarly  and  famous  "Life  of  St.  Paul," 
came  to  Plymouth  Church  to  see  the  man  and  hear  the  voice 
whose  printed  words  had  been  so  much  to  him.  I  accom- 
panied him  to  Pljrmouth  Church.  We  went  home  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  they  had  a  delightful  time  together;  and  on  his 
return  to  England  he  sent  one  of  his  books  in  return  for  one 
Mr.  Beecher  had  given  him,  inscribed,  "  For  gold  I  give  thee 
brass. " 

I  must  make  a  special  reference  to  the  meeting  with  the  the- 
ological students  in  City  Temple  ou  Friday  morning,  October 
16.  There  were  about  six  hundred  of  the  students  to  whom 
Mr.  Beecher  was  to  talk.     The  remaining  seats  in  the  Temple 
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were  set  aside  for  ministers  and  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tionsy  college  professors,  and  visitors,  who  were  admitted  on 
presentation  of  their  personal  cards.  These  were  taken  up  at 
the  door  at  my  request,  and  I  now  have  the  cards  of  six  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  ministers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  students 
and  professors,  thronged  the  meeting,  notwithstanding  that 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  pastor,  Dr.  Parker,  that  nearly 
three  thousand  i)eople  were  present. 

Never  was  Mr.  Beecher  more  elevated  in  thought,  more 
eloquent  in  expression,  more  tender  in  feeling;  and  never  did 
I  witness  a  multitude  of  earnest  men  more  thoroughly  filled 
jrith  Christian  joy  than  on  this  occasion. 

That  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  morning.  The  address 
was  one  of  great  power,  suggestive,  reminiscent,  witty,  full  of 
wisdom  and  experience;  but  the  great  intellectual  (lisj)lay 
came  afterward,  when  he  said  he  would  try  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  him. 

I  imagine  that  of  all  people  to  ask  uncomfortable  and  in- 
soluble questions,  the  young  theological  student,  freshly  famil- 
iar with  all  the  dogmatic  niceties  and  doubts  of  tlio  books,  is 
the  most  troublesome,  and  Mr.  Beecher,  \vho  always  frct'ly 
laid  himself  open  by  great  breadth  of  statement,  was  an  ideal 
target  for  their  ingenuity.  The  first  question  keyed  him  up 
to  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  For  over  half  an 
hour  he  stood  there,  alert,  excited,  but  never  a  more  conij)lete 
mast(»r  of  all  his  powers,  and  replied  to  the  questions  thnist 
at  him  from  every  side  in  rapid  succession — questions  of  every 
conceivable  sort,  in  theory,  practice,  and  six»culation.  His 
replies  were  invariably  brief,  and  they  came  as  quickly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  It  seemed  as  if  you  could  see  his  mind 
flash.  He  was  witty,  sarcastic,  subtle,  and  humonnis.  His 
replies,  commonly  the  very  essence  of  common-sense,  went  to 
the  mark  like  a  bullet.  Here  is  one  question  from  the  balcony 
that  turned  the  laugh  on  the  interlocutor  veiy  suddenly :  "  Mr. 
Beecher,  I  am  a  clergyman.  May  I  lx»g  to  ask  one  question? 
I  have  simply  to  say  how  very  grateful  we  should  be  if,  as 
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many  of  us  are  unable  to  hear  you  on  Sunday  morning,  you 
could  preach  anywhere  within  our  reach  on  Sunday  evening." 

Mr.  Beecher,  quick  as  a  flash :  "  I  shall  be  perfectly  williog 
to  preach  in  St.  Paul's,  or  at  Westminster,  at  any  hour," 

"  I  mean  in  any  chapel  in  London." 

Mr.  Beecher  replied  r  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  carry  out 
■  my  original  purpose  in  that  regard.  I  have  been  preaching  in 
t^e  chapels  in  Loudou  some  time,  and  should  like  to  try  some 
of  the  larger  buildings." 

CLOSE  Of   THE   StJMHER  IS   EMOLAND — TOUR   IN    DUBLIN. 

I  have  often  wondered  to  myself  if  the  Dublin  lecture  was 
truly  a  success,  Mr.  Frederick  Windee  had  agreed  to  pay 
me  £80  for  the  lecture.  Who  Mr.  Windee  was  1  didn't  know, 
except  that  his  references  were  good.  He  wrote  me,  when  I 
made  the  engagement,  that  the  "Reign  of  the  Common  Peo- 
ple "  would  not  do  for  Ireland.  The  subject  smacked  of  poli- 
tics, and  it  would  not  do  to  a<lvertise  it  in  Dublin.  The  "In- 
stitution" would  risk  "Wastes  and  Burdens  of  Society," 
to  which  I  knew  Mr.  Beecher  would  not  object. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  station  a  little  weasel-faced  Irishman 
met  us  and  introduced  himself  aa  Mr.  Windee.  He  was  verj' 
polite,  but  seemed  nervous.  On  reaching  the  hotel  he  called 
me  aside  and  told  me  he  feared  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  danger- 
ous man  for  Dublin,  but  hoped  he  would  not  make  a  mis- 
take. I  assured  him  that  there  wa^  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
fear. 

He  placed  £80  in  Irish  bills  in  my  hand.  I  asked  him  who 
wa.s  to  preside.  He  told  me  that  the  Rev,  Mr.  Morrison  would 
preside  if  he  couhl  be  assured  that  the  speaker  would  not  in 
any  way  refer  to  religion  or  politics  in  liis  lecture.  I  had  to 
tell  Mr.  Beecher  what  the  feeling  was.  He  smiled  and  said 
nothing.  That  night  at  Metropolitan  Hall  we  found  a  large 
audience  waiting.  Mr.  Beecher  wa-i  introduced  to  the  chair- 
man, the  Rev.  S.  G.  Morrison,  a  somewhat  patriarchal  divine, 
who  without  ceremony  and  with  great  uncertainty  conducted 
tie  lecturer  to  the  platform,  where  he  sat  dowu  to  as  cold  a 
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reception  as  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  receive.  All  was  still  as 
death.     The  chairman  rose,  stepped  forward,  and  said : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  a 
distinguished  orator  from  Yankee-land.  Mr.  Beecher  is  not 
on  this  platform  in  his  clerical  character,  so  we  are  not  to  be 
treated  to  any  exposition  of  his  theological  sentiments  Mr. 
Beecher  is  not  here  as  a  politician,  and  therefore  we  will  not 
hear  from  him  any  exposition  of  his  political  ju'inciples  (Ap- 
plause: Heai'I  Hear!),  but  Mr.  Beecher  is  here  to  deliver  an 
address  of  more  than  ordinary  social  im})ortance.  As  a  well- 
known  philanthropist,  from  his  own  experience,  from  the 
wonderful  abilities  the  great  Master  has  gifted  him  with,  and 
from  his  well-known  character  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators,  you  may  anticipate,  I  think,  a  lecture  that 
shall  not  only  be  instnictive,  but  delightful.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Beecher  to  your  notice  this  even- 
ing."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Beecher,  on  coming  forward,  was  received  with  court- 
eous but  not  cordial  applause.     He  said : 

"  I  have  been  very  kindly  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
and  honorable  gentleman  who  has  accompanied  me.  There- 
fore, I  accept  the  position  assigned  me.  I  have  not  come  to 
speak  on  theology,  and  you  shall  never  know  how  much  you 
have  missed.  (Laughter.)  I  have  not  come  to  speak  on  ])oli- 
tics;  I  have  enough  of  that  in  my  own  country.  (Laughter.) 
And  even  if  I  knew  about  your  politics,  I  should  think  it  very 
inexpedient,  *  as  one  bom  abroad,'  to  meddle  with  local  affairs 
and  local  questions.  I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to 
know  much  about  politics  in  order  to  make  a  good  speaker, 
but  nevertheless  1  accept  the  delimitation.  There  is  nothing 
left  of  me  but  this — that  I  am  a  man.  That  is  enough.  *  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  as  to  other  things,  I  give  them 
the  go-by  in  the  hope  that  some  twenty  or  thii-ty  years  hence 
I  may  revisit  you  and  that  then  you  may  be  very  glad  to  hear 
my  opinions  about  those  other  subjects. "     ( Laughter. ) 

Mr  Beecher  gave  his  lecture  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
moods,  caused  by  an  attempt  to  confine  him  within  certain 


honnds.  The  audience  bood  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  iu  some  way,  perhaps  uneoiisciously,  woven  a  great  deal 
of  religioa  and  politics  into  the  lecrtare ;  aJ:  least  the  chairman 
told  me  after  tlje  lecture  that  he  could  see  and  feel  it  all 
through.  The  Dublin  papers  published  the  lecture  entire 
the  next  morning. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  tour  had  been  delivered ;  there  was 
much  hiuidshaking ;  the  people  had  got  as  thoroughly  warmed 
aa  they  dared.  Mr.  Beeeher  was  jolly  and  hapjiy  as  he  ex- 
tended liis  band  to  the  hesitating  people  gathered  around  him, 
seemingly  wishing  and  hoping,  but  seareely  venturing,  to  ap- 
proach him  "Come  right  al<mg,"  he  said;  "this  is  my 
goii(l-l)y  shake.     I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

We  rode  back  to  our  hotel.  To-morrow  we  would  be  on 
our  way  to  America.  Mrs.  Beeeher  had  supper  waiting,  and 
we  had  our  small  jokes  and  enjoyed  ourselves.  Never  were 
three  people  more  happy.  Mr.  Beeeher  reminded  me  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  we  had  knocked  off,  a  day  at  a 
time,  a  long  lecture  tour. 

Between  the  4th  of  July  and  the  21st  of  October,  fifteen 
and  a  half  weeks,  Mr  Beeeher  had  preached  seventeen  times, 
delivered  nine  public  addresses  and  fifty-eight  lectures.  For 
the  fifty-eight  lectures  he  cleared  the  sum  of  $11,()00  net  of 
all  expenseB  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Beeeher  from  the  day  they 
sailed  from  New  York,  June  19,  to  the  day  they  arrived  at  their 
home  in  Brooklyn,  October  31.     This  was  his  summer  vacation. 

His  health  was  always  a  wonder  to  me.  He  never  knew 
what  illness  meant  excepting  at  sea.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
showed  anger.  When  attacked  in  open  debate  or  argument, 
or  when  aroused,  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  then  look  out — a 
murderous  broadside  was  about  to  sink  the  enemy's  ship, 

LAHT  DATS    AMD    DEATH. 

I  find  the  following  entries  in  my  diary  of  1887: 
Saturday,  March  S.^In  Washington,  for  Mr,  Beeeher.     In 
the  afternoon  received  telegram  from  Col.   H.   B.    Beeeher : 
^|PM|^very  ill ;  apoplexy;  suffering  no  pain.     Come  home." 
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Left  my  business  and  started  for  Brooklyn  10  p.m.  The 
Associated  Press  publishes  the  sad  news.  It  is  the  talk  on 
the  carsy  and  by  everybody.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  naiue  on 
everybody's  lips. 

Sunday,  March  6. — Arrived  in  Brooklyn  7  o'clock,  Mr. 
Beecher's  house.  Found  a  grief-stiicken  home.  Mrs. 
Beecher  cannot  be  comforted.  His  two  sons,  the  Colonel  and 
Will,  and  their  families,  are  by  the  dying  bedside  of  their 
dear  father.  I  see  my  dearly  beloved — paralyzed,  uncon- 
scious, never  again  to  know  any  of  those  he  loves.  Dr. 
Searle,  the  faithful  family  physician,  with  him,  and  tells  us 
there  is  no  hope.  Still,  the  family  ask  for  another  consulta- 
tion. I  went  for  Dr.  Hammond,  who  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Beecher  will  never  speak  again — that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  few  hours.  It  can  hardly  seem  real.  This  groat  life  is 
suddenly  ebbing.  He  breathes  on.  Mrs.  Beecher  asks  me 
not  to  go  away.  Dr.  Searle  and  I  waited  and  watched  all 
night. 

Monday,  March  7. — Mi.  Beecher  seems  in  a  deep  sleep,  as 

I  have  seen  him  sleep  many  times  when  very  tired.  His  left 
side  is  paralyzed.  He  can  move  his  right  arm.  He  seems  to 
be  addressing  audiences,  and  gestures  very  earnestly.     From 

II  o'clock  to  past  midnight  I  sat  by  his  side,  and  held  his 
right  hand.  I  believe  he  is  conscious  of  my  presence,  for  I 
ask  him  to  give  my  hand  two  grips  if  he  knows  me,  and  he 
immediately  responds.  His  breathing  is  harder,  and  at  mid- 
night there  is  a  rattle  in  his  throat.  Dr.  Searle  and  I  keep 
the  watch  again.  Mrs.  Beecher  has  not  laid  down  nor  slept 
since  he  was  stricken.     She  is  heroic  and  brave. 

Tuesday,  March  8. — Dr.  Searle  awoke  me  at  4,  saying: 
"Mr.  Beecher  is  failing  fast."  I  was  on  the  lounge  in  the 
parlor,  and  could  hear  him  breathe  distinctly  in  the  room 
above.  Everybody  in  the  house  was  called,  and  was  soon  by 
his  bedside.  Mrs.  Beecher,  Colonel  Beecher  and  family,  Rev. 
Samuel  Scoville  and  family,  William  C.  Beecher  and  family. 
Respiration,  56  to  60;  pulse,  120.  The  great  life  is  surely 
going — no  hope!     He  rallies,  and  raises  the  right  arm.     We 
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agaiD  diBpeise;  then  we  are  summoned  again.  Daylight  re- 
veaU  its  sBJd  scene.  His  breath  is  shorhT.  Bulletiua  are  aeut 
out  every  fifteen  minutes  telling  that  Mr.  Beecher  is  dying. 
Dr.  Searle- holds  his  pulse.  The  family  are  weeping  about 
the  dying  l>ed.  It  is  9:40  a.m.  Dr.  Searle  whispers  to 
me  :  "  His  pulse  has  stopped.  He  is  breathing  his  last.  He 
is  gone ! "  Dr.  Searle  layu  the  lifeless  hand  by  his  side,  bends 
over,  and  is  the  first  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  amid  a  flood  of  tears  and  pitiful  sobs,  walks  away  and  an- 
nounces to  the  waiting  multitude  outside  that  all  is  over. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  dead ! 

Good-by,  my  best  beloved  friend.  1  shall  never  have  an- 
other liko  you. 

Mr.  Beecher  died  of  apoplexy  at  bis  residence  in  Brooklyn 
on  Tuesday,  March  8,  1887,  at  9:40  a.m.  The  private  fun- 
eral was  held  at  9: 30  a.h.  on  the  following  Thursday  at  bis 
late  home,  where  none  but  the  members  of  the  family  were 
present.  The  public  funeral  took  place  at  Plymouth  Church 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  11th.  In  accordance  with  the 
request  so  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Beecher,  the  funeral  services 
were  entirely  under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brook- 
lyn, who  conducted  the  simple  and  impressive  ceremonies  at 
the  house  of  mourning,  and  also  at  the  church  in  which  the 
world-renowned  preacher  and  orator  had  earned  fame  and  uni- 
versal love.  Dr.  Hall's  public  address  was  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity, dignity,  and  manly  pathos.  He  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion,  and  without  a  sign  of  exaggerated  rhetoric  im- 
pressed every  mind  with  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  had 
departed,  and  comforted  every  lo^'ing  heart  under  his  firm  yet 
tender  touch.  Mr.  Beecher's  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things 
were  never  more  signally  confirmed  than  by  hia  choice  of  Dr. 
Hall,  "to  bury,  not  to  praise  him." 

Surging  crowds  thronged  the  neighboring  thoroughfares. 
Business  was  suspended  by  proclamation  of  the  mayor  of 
Brooklyn.  The  streets  in  all  directions  were  filled  with  the 
ing  multitude,  who  stood  in  line  for  hours  with  a  hope 
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of  viewing  once  more  the  face  of  their  departed  friend.  When 
the  funeral  pageant  entered  Plymouth  Church  the  interior  of 
the  great  structure  was  blooming  like  an  immense  bower  of 
flowers  and  living  things.  Evergreens  and  roses,  smilax  and 
blossoming  vines,  greeted  those  who  entered.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, the  ushering  of  the  dead  into  the  realm  of  life.  Lying 
in  state  during  an  entire  day,  the  body  was  viewed  by  thou- 
sands. The  crush  to  gain  one  glimpse  of  the  remains  was 
terrible,  although  the  interior  arrangements  were  i)erft?ct  to 
secure  an  orderly  passing  of  the  long  lines  of  jwople.  The 
Thirteenth  Regiment  were  the  guard  of  honor ;  and  hour  after 
hour,  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  in  the  evening,  while 
the  great  organ  gave  forth  subdued  and  solemn  music,  the 
people  entered,  looked,  and  passed.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
this  slow  but  constantly  moving  stream  over  fifty  thousand 
persons — men,  women,  and  children — had  come  to  see  his  face 
for  the  last  time. 

On  Saturday,  March  12,  1887,  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  body 
was  buried  in  Greenwood.  His  hearse  was  followed  not  only 
by  his  comrades  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  his  family, 
friends,  parishioners,  and  fellow  Brooklynites,  but  in  sym- 
pathy and  honor  by  millions  of  his  countrymen.  Not  in  this 
generation,  at  least,  has  there  been  a  funeral  so  nobly  sigiiiii- 
cant.  In  the  stately  procession  walked  the  viewless  forms  of 
principles,  of  governments,  of  nations,  and  of  races ;  the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  the  slave  whom  he  helj)ed  to  liberate ;  the  fair, 
sad  genius  of  the  Green  Isle,  for  which  he  so  often  and  so  elo- 
quently pleaded;  the  dusky  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  in  behalf  of  whose  sons  he  again  and  again  awrZ  again 
demanded  justice ;  the  fair  form  of  modern  science  with  the 
radiance  of  the  morning  sun  on  her  queenly  brow ;  the  benign 
angel  of  charity,  clothed  in  the  whiteness  of  that  purity  which 
renders  sin  invisible ;  Democracy,  with  her  free  step,  flowing 
hair  and  cap  of  many  hues ;  Columbia,  full  of  matronly  grace 
and  as  benign  as  the  atmosphere  of  June ;  and  Christianity, 
calm,  motherly,  and  forgiving — these  were  the  pallbearers  by 
whom  the  body  of  our  hero  was  borne  to  its  resting-place. 
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THE  REV.  DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  was  introduced  to 
me  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  library  one  morning 
in  1877  as  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Uniorij  then  known  as 
"Henry  Ward  Beecher' s  paper."  We  were  about  leaving  for 
a  long  lecture  tour  in  the  West,  and  the  doctor  had  called  to 
consult  and  advise  with  his  chief  before  leaving.  I  don't 
know  when  I  was  ever  more  favorably  impressed  with  a  gen- 
tleman than  I  was  with  Dr.  Abbott  as  I  listened  to  his  conver- 
sation and  the  general  outline  he  was  submitting  for  work 
ahead.     Turning  to  me,  Dr.  Abbott  said : 

"  Major  Pond,  we  are  anxious  to  secure  from  Mr.  Beecher 
full  accounts  of  his  Western  tour,  as  editorial  correspondence, 
and  I  want  to  ask  your  help.  You  know  how  valuable  such 
material  must  be,  as  all  his  friends  are  anxious  to  read  every 
word  he  writes." 

This  is  the  spirit  that  Dr.  Abbott  always  manifested  as  asso- 
ciate editor  with  Mr.  Beecher  up  to  the  end  of  that  partner- 
ship, and  Mr.  Beecher' s  love  and  appreciation  of  his  friend 
was  equally  steadfast. 

Mr.  Beecher' s  interest  in  The  Christian  Union  never  dimin- 
ished, even  after  he  left  it,  he  insisting  that  now  he  was  out  of 
it  Dr.  Abbott  would  feel  much  more  freedom  in  carrying  out 
his  own  ideas.  Dr.  Abbott  was  a  man  of  remarkable  re- 
sources, could  work  easily,  and  grasp  the  right  and  the  litnoss 
of  things,  and  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  originality  of 
thought,  with  a  mind  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  was  j)r()gressive. 
Mr.  Beecher  said  he  wished  Dr.  Abbott  had  a  body  equal  to 
his  head,  but,  he  added,  "  he  works  easily  and  makes  no  false 
motions  or  superfluous  exertion.     Every  faculty  counts." 

While  on  the  tour  just  referred  to  Thn  Christinn  Union  was 
regularly  forwarded  to  Mr.  Beecher,  ancl  as  he  was  reading  it 
one  time,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  I  wish  I  could  write 
like  Abbott.     He  is  the  clearest  writer  we  have. "     Then  he 
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would  lead  aloud  Dr.  Abbott'8  editoiials  and  conunent  oi 
them  as  of  the  finest  and  soundest. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Beecher  told  me  that  in  profane 
Mstor;  fae  considered  &ak  Dr.  Biohard  8.  Stona  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  scholars  of  the  da;,  while  in  Old  Testament 
histoiy  his  own  brother,  Edward  Beecher,  was  the  best  versed 
man  he  ever  knew ;  he  seldom  had  to  refer  to  the  book,  but 
could  quote  literall;  almost  any  passage,  and  could  give  the 
names  and  views  of  commentatora  and  authorities  that  seemed 
almost  endless.  But  the  most  aocomplished,  all-round  Bible 
scholar,  he  believed,  was  Lyman  Abbott. 

Once,  when  speaking  of  the  future  of  Plymouth  Churoh,  I 
said :  "  Mr.  Beecher,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  Plymouth 
Church?    Certainly,  there  is  no  one  to  take  your  place  there." 

"If  I  thought  that,  I  would  go  out  at  once,"  he  replied. 
"That  church  has  been  too  well  brought  up  to  be  dependent 
on  any  one  man  for  its  cohesiveiiess.  I  have  no  fear  on  that 
score.     Lynuin  Ahbott  only  needs  a  Columbus," 

I  have  known  many  instances  where  friends  would  complain 
to  Mr.  Beecher  that  Dr.  Abbott  was  working  The  Christian 
Union  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  always  gave  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  these  suggestions,  and  loat  no  opportunity  to  defend 
his  friend,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  most  patient,  long  suf- 
fering, and  foi^ving  man  in  the  world,  or  he  never  could  have 
stood  the  neglect  he  was  constantly  receiving  at  his  (Mr, 
Beecher's)  hands.  This  t^idency  to  impugn  Dr.  Abbott's 
methods  pervaded  even  Mr.  Beecher's  household  quite  ex- 
t^'nsivfly,  but  to  no  effect,  for  if  ever  Mr.  Beecher  could  rise 
in  his  might,  it  was  when  good  motives  of  a  friend  were 
assailed,  and  he  generally  settled  the  matter  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Beecher  died.  The  great  church  was  left  without  a  pas- 
tor. There  was  not  a  minister  in  the  world  that  this  congre- 
gation, as  a  body,  wished  to  even  consider  as  his  successor. 
His  friend,  Dr.  Abbott,  who  wa.S  now  at  the  head  of  Tfi.fi 
Clirinfinn  Uninn  Company,  its  editor  and  business  manager, 
had  given  up  preaching  for  hia  present  work.  He  was  avail- 
able and  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit,  pending  the  securing  of 
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a  pastor.  With  hesitancy  the  doctor  accepted,  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate, 
and  for  months  he  preached  to  that  great  congi-egation,  which 
seemed  to  show  no  signs  of  depletion  from  the  loss  of  its  pas- 
tor. Only  a  few  famous  preachers  were  thought  of.  When 
Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  London,  came  over  in  1887  for  a  lecture 
tour  and  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Beeeher,  the 
enterprising  men  of  the  press  interviewed  a  large  number  of 
church  members  and  printed  their  expressions,  both  kind, 
friendly,  and  unfriendly,  to  such  an  extent  that  before  the 
doctor  was  in  this  country  a  week  he  was  dragged  through  the 
newspapers  as  one  who  expected  to  be  called  to  Plymouth 
Church,  whereas  he  had  his  own  great  congregation  eagerly 
awaiting  his  return.  I  don't  wonder  that  he  was  disgusted 
and  discouraged  and  unable  to  finish  his  tour. 

There  was  a  young  preacher  in  England  who  had  made  a 
great  impression  on  Mr.  Beeeher  by  his  speech  of  welcome 
before  the  Congregational  board,  at  a  reception  given  Mr. 
Beeeher  in  Liverpool  on  our  last  day  in  England :  Rev.  Charles 
Berry,  of  Wolverhampton. 

I  had  published  Mr.  Beeeher' s  remarks  concerning  Mr. 
Berry  in  my  "  Summer  in  England  with  Henry  Ward  Beeeher," 
and  some  Plymouth  people  had  seen  them,  and  suggest(^d  that 
Mr.  Berry  be  invited  to  come  over  and  preach  a  trial  sermon. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Abbott  was  preaching  every  Sunday,  and  the 
church  was  always  full.  Mr.  Berry  was  preaching  in  Wolver- 
hampton on  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  He  came  to  Plymouth 
Church,  preached  two  sermons  and  received  a  call,  with  an 
offer  of  $9,000  a  year.  Of  course  this  first  real  recognition  of 
Mr.  Berry  as  a  preacher  of  unusual  ability,  and  a  call  to  the 
most  famous  pulpit  in  the  world,  surprised  the  religious  pub- 
lic of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  quadrupled  his  value  at 
home.  The  people  of  his  own  congregation  at  once  strongly 
protested  against  his  going  away,  and  from  then  until  the 
time  ef  his  death  he  was  the  leading  minister  of  his  denomi- 
nation in  his  own  country. 

During  all  this  time  Dr.  Abbott  was  occupying  the  pulpit 
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and  preacliing  twice  every  Simday.  It  finally  dawned  upon 
the  Church  Committee  that  they  wei-e  really  having  the  finest 
and  most  acceptable  preaching  available  in  all  the  world.  Dv. 
Abbott  was  called  to  be  their  pastor,  and  accepted-  There 
was,  of  course,  some  protest,  for  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  iv 
great  many  that  there  were  not  some  "  great  "  men  somewhere, 
and  Lyman  Abbott  had  been  all  his  life  familial-  to  them. 
Rut  the  church  interest  and  attendance  showed  no  falling  off; 
it  rather  increased ;  the  sentiment  in  his  favor  became  and  re- 
mained unanimous,  and  for  ten  years  Lyman  Abbott  held  that 
pulpit,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  held  it  to  the  highest 
grade  among  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 

The  most  unanimims  jimtest  oanie  in  1898,  when  Dr.  Abbott 
surprised  bis  congregation  by  telling  them  that  he  was  going 
to  resign,  and  asked  them  to  look  for  his  successor.  They 
were  not  going  to  accept  his  resignation.  He  had  so  com- 
pletely filled  their  ideal  of  a  pastor  and  preacher  that  to  lose 
him  meant  a  certain  calamity  to  the  church.  Only  a  few  of 
the  veterans — who  had  seen  Mr.  Beecher  followed  by  another, 
without  disaster — could  believe  that  Plymouth  Church  could 
be  satisfied  with  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Abbott. 

During  all  this  decade  Dr.  Abbott  had  carried  on  his  edito- 
rial work  and  the  majiagement  of  his  paper.  He  ha<l  dared 
to  make  some  remarkable  changes.  To  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion of  many  of  his  readers,  he  had  changed  the  name  of  his 
paper — that  well-known,  loved  and  appropriate  name,  Tk« 
ChrUtian  Union — to  The  Outlook.  Even  the  name  Christian 
Union  was  a  magnificent  property  in  itself,  and  the  doctor 
had  to  answer  a  great  many  complaints  and  listen  to  prophecies 
of  disaster,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  woiry  him.  There  was  an 
improvement  in  form  and  dress  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  smaller  page  with  wider  columns  was  accepted  cheerfully. 
It  was  a  conspicuous  and  very  welcome  visitor  in  the  house- 
hold, and  soon  had  an  enhanced  popularity.  This  ran  for 
only  a  year  or  so,  when  another  change  was  made  to  magazine 
form,  with  a  neat  greenish-gray  cover,  resembling  more  the 
ihioned  almanac  than  anything  else.     This,  many  of 
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the  subscribers  thought,  was  a  fatal  innovation,  but  it  took 
only  a  few  short  weeks  to  convince  them  that  the  new  size  was 
more  convenient  to  read,  to  carry,  and  to  preserve ;  and  so  all 
the  changes  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  advance  movements 
in  keeping  with  the  times 

In  my  intercourse  with  Dr.  Abbott  during  these  ten  years 
I  saw  that  he  was  under  great  strain  from  his  many  duties. 
His  two  sermons  a  week,  his  editorial  duties,  and  his  lecture 
engagements  were  more  than  any  man  could  keep  up  with, 
even  had  he  the  physique  of  an  athlete.  I  learned  that  his 
ambition  was  to  reach  the  great  people  more  extensively  than 
was  possible  through  the  pulpit.  He  told  me  long  before  he 
resigned  that  he  wanted  to  stop  preaching  and  tiy  to  make 
The  Outlook  more  nearly  what  it  ought  to  be  by  giving  it  his 
best  work.  His  sons  were  developing  good  business  ability, 
and  he  wanted  to  leave  them  an  established  business.  Tlie 
fact  that  the  increased  growth  and  uifluenee  of  his  ])aper  has 
placed  it  as  the  very  first  in  its  line  is  evidence  that  his  head 
was  level,  for  is  not  The  Outlook  the  paper  above  all  others 
that  voices  public  sentiment  on  all  the  important  issues  of  the 
times?  In  all  the  improvements  and  ccmtmued  elements  of 
success  he  has  been  peculiarly  aided  by  the  discriminating 
taste  and  literary  talent  of  his  associate  editor,  Dr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  and  by  the  intelligent  enterprise  and  judgmtait  of 
his  publisher,  Mr.  William  B.  Howland ;  yet,  after  all.  The 
Outlook  is  Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Plymouth  Committee  was  diligent  in  its  search  for  a 
successor  to  Dr.  Abbott.  I  heard  Thomas  G.  Shearman  say 
the  evening  that  Mr.  Abbott's  resignation  was  aecei)ted: 
"  We  are  going  to  have  the  greatest  preaching  in  Plymouth 
right  along.  Your  committee  are  not  ready  to  report  yet,  but 
when  they  are  ready,  there  will  be  no  mistake."  This  wjis  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  that  had  been  devoted  to  eulogistic 
speeches  on  Dr.  Abbott  in  the  doctor's  presence — speeches 
showing  that,  if  one-half  were  true,  the  doctor  was  certainly 
a  greater  man  than  any  that  had  yet  walked  upright  on  this 
terrestrial  globe.     It  was  for  that  congregation  to  bide  their 
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REV.  NEWELL  D WIGHT  HILLIS,  third  and  present  pas- 
tor of  Plymouth  Church  (a.d.  1900),  is  one  of  whom  1 
hardly  dare  attempt  to  write  or  prophesy,  as  1  fear  my  heart 
may  outrun  my  head.  He  came  to  Plymouth  Church  iu 
April,  1899,  and  has  been  preaching  twice  every  Sunday  to  a 
congregation  that  tests  the  capacity  of  the  famous  church — the 
most  critical  and  intelligent  congregation  to  preach  to  that 
exists  in  Christendom — a  congi-egation  that  seldom  heard  and 
never  could  endure  a  dull  sermon  from  any  of  its  pastors. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  public  believed  that  the  work  of  Ply- 
mouth Church  was  sustained  and  carried  on  mainly  through 
the  tremendous  personality  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  that 
it  must  greatly  suffer  by  his  death ;  yet  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
surprised  the  religious  world  by  infusing  into  the  work  of  that 
church  increased  vigor  and  strength  for  ten  years  longer. 
Now  comes  this  young  minister  from  the  West  (more  markedly 
Western  than  either  of  his  predecessors),  bom  in  Iowa  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  takes  up  the  work  laid  down  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  carries  it  on  as 
vigorously  as  ever.  Truly  he  must  be  a  great  man  to  do  this 
thing. 

His  preaching  differs  widely  from  any  other  that  this 
generation  has  heard.  It  is  nineteenth  century  preaching, 
embellished  by  all  the  intellectual  appliances  conceivable. 
I  remember  that  while  I  was  a  printer,  away  back  in  the 
fifties,  the  New  York  Sun  announced  a  cylinder  press 
that  could  print  two  thousand  papers  in  an  hour.  What  a 
sensation  in  the  daily  newspaper  world !  Now,  one  hundred 
thousand  are' printed  on  one  machine  in  that  time,  and  the  de- 
mand for  an  increased  output  has  constantly  kept  ahead  of 
achievement.  The  same  wonderful  progress  in  facilities  for 
travel,  in  telephony  and  telegraphy  and  other  applications  of 
electricity,  multiplying  the  efficiency  of  every  conceivable 
faculty  and  resource,  in  every  line  of  thought  and  invention. 
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has  extended  even  to  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Hillis.  Such  preach- 
ing! 80  much  preaching,  aad  such  sound  and  commousenso 
preaching!  Such  showers  of  words  and  finished  sentences, 
epigranuuatic  outpourings  of  sound  thoughts,  quotations  from 
the  l>eBt  books  ou  all  subjects,  ancient  and  modem !  His  head 
is  a  8t*)rehou8e  of  knowledge.  Such  an  encyclopedia  of  words 
and  facts  it  seems  impossible  for  one  man  to  be.  There  is 
enough  in  a  single  sermon  to  make  four  goo<]  ones  for  four 
good  ministers,  and  then  tliere  would  be  enough  left  over  to 
supply  four  more. 

I  sit,  just  one  in  that  great  crowd,  and  listen  spellbound, 
for  it  will  not  do  to  lose  one  of  those  sparkling  sentences.  I 
want  him  to  stop,  for  he  has  given  mt-  more  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly digest  in  one  week;  but  yet  I  want  him  to  go  on,  too, 
for  it  seems  wrong  to  break  the  spell  of  enchantment.  I  catch 
a  suggestion  that  I  might  surely  profit  by,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member it,  there  is  so  much  else  that  I  must  hear  crowding  it 
out.  I  risk  a  turn  of  my  head  to  See  if  all  the  crowd  are  as 
intensely  interested  as  I  am.  None  of  them  see  me,  so  intent 
is  each  one  to  catch  every  word.  So  it  goes  on  for  an  hour. 
When  he  suddenly  stops  with,  "Let  us  pray,"  the  whole 
congregation  gives  one  simultaneous  long  breath.  It  is  a 
short  prayer  Then  there  is  a  hymn  by  the  united  choir  and 
congregation — old  Plymouth  congregational  singing,  nowhere 
else  to  be  heard.  The  great  crowd  rises  to  go  away.  I  look 
in  front  of  me  and  see  there  this  young  minister,  meeting 
and  shaking  hands  with  the  crowd  that  is  rushing  forward  to 
greet  him,  as  placid  and  quiet  and  as  gently  receiving  his 
friends  as  though  he  had  but  just  now  stepped  into  the  hall. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  show  of  fatigue.  And  here  I  dis- 
cover the  greatest  element  in  all  this  young  man's  attrac- 
tiveness. Dominating  all  else  is  his  personality.  All  who 
meet  him  and  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  him  and 
shaking  bis  hand  are  his  devoted,  loving  friends. 

Such  is  Dr.  Hillis,  and  this  the  dawn  of  his  career.  WTiat 
will  he  be  at  high  meridian? 
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THE  RET.  DR.  JOSEPH  PABKEK,  minister  of  City 
Temple,  Loudon,  and  the  greatest  of  living  pulpit  oi'a- 
tora — I  do  not  say  the  greatest  preacher,  for  1  think  that  tlia- 
tinction  has  belonged  to  Plymouth  Chuieh,  Brooklyn,  dur- 
ing the  past  tiftj-three  years — has  eccentricities  that  have 
retarded  hia  friendships 
among  strangers.  Dr. 
Parker  and  his  congregation 
in  London  were  loyal, 
staunch  friends  of  Mr. 
Ueecher  and  his  chun-h 
during  the  time  of  the  great 
preacher's  deejiest  surriiw. 
In  1880,  wliile  in  Knglaiid 
with  Henry  Ward  Hi'echer, 
I  engaged  Dr.  Parker  to 
come  over  here  and  make  a 
lecture  tour. 

Meanwhile  his  friend,  Mr. 
Beecher,  died,  and  !w  Dr. 
Parker  was  coining  tn  .\nii'r- 
i(!a,  it  was  arrangeil  tliat  he 
should  deliver  a  eulog)-  on 
his  friend  in  the  Aca/leniy  of  Sfusic,  Brooklyn.  The  net  piii- 
ceeds  I  was  to  present  to  the  Beecher  Statue  Fund,  then  Ix'ing 
raised.  It  was  the  Doctor's  first  apiwaranee  on  the  t-oui',  and 
a  lai^  audience  of  Mr.  Beeeher's  friends  nearly  filled  tlie 
Aeatleiny.  The  net  proceeds  were  Kul>se<]nently  turned  over 
to  the  Statue  Fund  as  a  contrihution  from  lue. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  T  paid  Dr.  Parker  for  five  lec- 
tures, which  included  the  Beecher  eulogy.  I  inailo  no  objec- 
tions to  this.  In  fact,  I  knew  I  had  a  jicrfect  riftht  to  do  so. 
Nothing  was  said  alnint  it  in  scttleinent.  The  Doct(ir  delivered 
five  lecturesand  Iliad  paid  him.     The  net  proceeds  of  the  first 
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lecture  1  had  donated  to  the  Beecher  Statue  Fond.     I  should 

have  sent  in  a  check  as  the  net  receipts  of  the  lecture,  with  no 
fiirther  explanation,  atid  then  everything  would  have  been  all 
right  and  no  questions  asked  j  but  as  majiy  thought  the  net  re- 
reipts— about  $1,100 — looked  small  for  so  large  a  house,  and 
(lid  not  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  rental,  advertising,  etc.,  I  made  a  confidential  state- 
ment to  a  memlwr  of  the  Statue  Committee  of  all  items,  in- 
cluding the  fee  of  the  speaker.  The  secretary  happened  to  be 
the  very  last  maii  I  should  have  trusted.  He  at  once  had  an 
item  for  the  newspapers,  and  rushed  to  the  ofBi^e,  and  that 
evening  appeared  in  all  the  daily  papers  sensational  headlines : 


major     pond    withholds     mokey     bglonoing     to     thk 

beecher  statue." 
"deacon    white    i>enousces    the  thief    a^h   atcomplice, 


It  was  exciting.  Dr.  Parker  was  on  the  road  filling  lecture 
engagements.  Reporters  and  interviewers  found  him  in  Chi- 
cago and  told  him  he  was  charged  with  refusing  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  on  his  friend  for  less  than  $250.  Had  he  any  money 
belonging  to  the  Beeeher  Statue  Fund?  He  declared  he  had 
none. 

The  Doctor  had  been  lecturing  to  crowded  houses,  but  now 
the  reporters  completely  demoralized  him.  He  telegraphed 
me  that  he  mast  stop.  He  was  iU  and  could  not  go  farther. 
He  returned  to  New  York.  Reporters  haunted  him  there. 
Every  interview  made  matters  worse.  He  engaged  passage 
and  sailed  back  home  in  a  very  few  days.  There  was  due  to 
Dr.  Parker  $1,100  for  lectures  that  he  had  delivered.  Of 
course  I  had  been  making  money  on  his  lectures,  and  to  atop 
and  cancel  was  a  financial  loss  to  me ;  but  as  iu  all  contracts, 
"illness  or  unavoidable  circumstances  render  this  agreement 
null  and  void,"  I  could  only  settle  with  Dr.  Parker  by  paying 
what  was  due  him.     I  made  out  the  statement  and  accompany- 
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ing  check  for  $1^00.  He  sent  for  me  the  day  before  he  sailed. 
As  I  came  into  his  dignified  and  sombre  presence  the  Doctor 
said: 

"  Major  Pond,  I  sail  for  my  home  to-morrow.  My  health 
is  such  that  I  cannot  go  on.  The  long  voyages  frighten  me, 
and  I  am  so  completely  collapsed  when  I  arrive  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey  that  I  cannot  address  my  audiences.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  with  this  certificate  of  one  of  your  most 
eminent  physicians,  I  am  legally  released  from  any  obligation 
to  you.  You  owe  me  $1,100  according  to  this  statement.  I 
propose  to  go  away  from  America  owing  no  one  and  having  no 
one  owe  me,  and  you  wish  to  pay  me?  You  give  me  this 
check,  which  I  suppose  is  good." 

Holding  the  check  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  to  tear  it  up. 
"  You  are  an  honorable  man.  I  want  you  to  feel  welcome  at 
all  times  in  my  house  in  London.  As  to  what  you  owe  me,  I 
propose  to  give  you  five  hundred  years  to  pay  me,  and  if  when 
due  you  cannot  meet  it  I  will  renew  it  five  hundred  years 


more." 


That  was  Dr.  Parker's  eccentric  business  way. 

Comparisons  were  sometimes  made  between  Mr.  Beeeher 
and  Dr.  Parker  from  the  standpoint  of  pulpit  and  church 
resemblances.  There  were,  in  fact,  few  if  any  points  of  sim- 
ilarity. In  the  Englishman's  manner  there  is  the  note  of  so- 
cial dominance  and  a  full  gamut  of  ecclesiastical  supremat^y. 
Mr.  Beecher  had  none  of  this,  but  in  his  relation  to  the  public 
exhibited  only  a  loving  paternalism.  Dr.  Parker  directs  as 
well  as  teaches.     Beecher  advised  and  sympathized. 

In  public  affairs,  taking  their  different  conditions  into  view. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  would  bear  a 
closer  comparison,  not  at  all  unfavorable  to  Beecher' s  British 
compeer. 

Dr.  Parker  was  Mr.  Beecher' s  personal  friend  of  many 
years'  standing,  and  was  his  host  in  England  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  last  being  in  1886.  During  Beecher' s  English  cam- 
paign in  defence  of  the  Union  cause,  in  1863,  Dr.  Parker,  then 
living  and  preaching  in  Manchester,  was  among  Mr.  Beecher' s 
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hlHitvit  ftHil  most  active  supporters.  Aa  a  speaker,  Dr.  Park- 
m'k  lutumer,  though  essentially  dramatit!,  is  never  melodra- 
Uiatiii  likt!  that  of  Dr.  Talm^e.  His  intellect,  and  therefore 
hlN  voii'i'  and  style,  is  that  of  action — insistent,  believing, 
ooiiiliaLive,  even  aggressive.  His  manner  is  more  emphatic 
and  his  tonea  deeper  than  were  Mr.  Beecher'a,  striking  as  the 
Uttur'M  often  were.  The  small  piercing  eyes  and  peculiar 
voioe  hold  his  audience  strongly ;  evea  the  burr  in  his  tones 
hulpH  the  orator's  control.  It  intensifies  the  air  of  sagacity, 
the  expression  of  intellectual  shrewdness,  as  well  as  sincerity, 
whiiih  make  him  one  of  the  more  notable  personages  I  have 
l)eeu  able  to  bring  into  the  arena  of  brain  and  speech  which 
our  U'cture  fonira  offers.  Dr.  Parker  doi-s  not  possess  the 
amazing  versatility  which  made  Mr.  Beecher  so  attractive  and 
gave  him  such  a  mental  chai'm,  nor  does  he  possess  at  all  times 
the  sunny  sweetness  of  disposition  which  men  loved  in  Mr. 
Beecher. 

Dr.  Parker's  sincerity  is  always  as  apparent  aa  his  ability 
of  thought  and  expression.  He  gives  the  impression  that  all 
his  preparation  and  power  ai-e  aimed  merely  to  give  suitable,  ex- 
pression to  the  opinions  and  convictions  that  are  his.  Words, 
tones,  mannerisms,  gestures,  are  all  simply  veliiclea.  It  is 
the  thought  and  its  purpose  that  dominate  all,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  strength,  success,  and  power. 

His  imagery  is  English ;  his  poesy  belongs  to  their  flowers 
and  verdure;  the  ru^edness  of  his  sjwech  and  manner  is  that 
of  the  bleak  innors  of  the  north  of  England.  A  middle-class 
Englishman,  the  Doctor  is  the  personification  of  all  their  sterl- 
ing traits  and  sturdy  characteristics.  His  siieech  is  studied, 
polished,  finished;  his  gestures  are  trained,  and  all  climaxes 
are  carefully  arranged.  One  can  only  imagine  what  might  l>e 
if  the  speaker  ever  broke  loose;  but  he  never  did  so  far  aa  I 
know.  Our  Beecher,  on  the  contraiy,  was,  while  ol)edient  to 
the  law  of  his  themes,  free  as  the  wind,  fresh  as  the  air,  full 
of  fancy  and  illustration  a-s  all  out  of  doora,  alive  with  the  hu- 
man glory  and  glow  of  life,  sweeping  in  grandeur,  glowing 
with  sunshine  or  melting  as  with  the  dew  aud  the  joy  of  the 
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eve.     All  these,  and  the  deep,  lifting,  surging  soul  of  the 
man  were  in  his  utterances. 

But  when  all  is  said  for  Mr.  Beecher,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Dr.  Parker  is  a  power,  a  unique  personality,  gifted 
with  a  remarkable  intellect  and  endowed  with  a  temperamental 
quality  which  makes  all  characteristics  effective  for  his  work. 
He  is  a  contemporary  whose  force  and  value  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  a  comparison  with  one  like  Mr.  Beecher.  And 
I  found  him  an  honorable  man. 


T.  DEWITT  TALMAGE 
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THE  REV.  T.  DEWITT  TALMAGE  made  a  lecture  tour 
under  my  management  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
1879. 

One  morning  in  early  June  of  that  summer  I  was  passing  a 
news  stand  in  front  of  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  and  was 
attracted  toward  a  small  placard  which  read  "  Christian  Herald 
and  Sifjns  of  the  Tirn^s.  Circulation  half  a  million.  Only 
authorized  publication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage's  sermons  in 
England."  I  bought  the  paper,  and  read  the  attractive  head- 
lines of  the  sermons,  and  a  leader  by  its  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baxter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  eulogizing  the 
great  preacher,  describing  his  popularity  as  a  preaciher  and 
lecturer  in  America  and  his  extensive  influence  on  the  relig- 
ious thought  of  Great  Britain.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  while  reading  the  paper  on  the  ferryboat,  I  con- 
cluded to  call  on  Dr.  Talmage  and  see  if  he  would  not  like  to 
do  some  lecturing  in  England.  I  found  him  in  his  study, 
very  affable,  and  disposed  to  look  favorably  on  a  proposition 
to  go  abroad.  He  had  never  crossed  the  ocean,  but  had  heard 
that  his  sermons  were  extensively  published  and  read  in  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  the  last  mail  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Leeds  asking  if  he 
would  consider  a  proposition  to  deliver  ten  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  his  association  in  the  larger  cities  of  England,  lie- 
land,  and  Scotland,  offering  to  pay  his  passage  and  give  him 
£  10  a  lecture— £100  for  ten  cities  ($500).  The  Doctor  asked 
me  to  write  out  a  proposition  and  to  call  in  the  morning.  T  sat 
down  and  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  study,  as  follows : 

"Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  will  give  you  $10,000  for  one  hundred  lec- 
tures in  Great  Britain  this  summer,  paying  all  the  travelling 
and  hotel  expenses  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Talmage  from  the 
time  you  sail  from  America  until  you  return ;  settlement  to  be 
made  weekly.  "  Yours  truly, 

"J.  B.  Pond." 
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TW  tuUnwinft  morning  I  called  again  at  No.  1  South  Ox- 
>bHi  ^*H«t|  BnH'klyti,  tbe  Doctor's  home,  and  he  read  me  a 
MlMwUdk  hi>  boA  prepared  in  duplio^ti?: 

"iWAli  Sik:  I  will  deliver  mii^  hundred  lectures  for  you  m 
ti)««l  Britmin,  beginning  within  three  weeks,  for  $100  a  lee- 
Ni(«S  wa  payiiK  the  expenses  of  myself,  wife,  aud  daughter 
fttiH  ttw  ("■>*<  ^^  ^^''  until  you  return. 
"  Signed, 

'■■r.    llKWrTT  Talma.ik." 

I  mailed  a  note  iicceptiug  his  proposition,  and  he  gave  me 
the  jiubji-flts  of  his  lectures.  He  wrote  a  note  to  the  secretary 
n(t]K>I^<ls  V.  M.  ('.  A.,  saying  that  I  would  soon  be  in  Eng- 
Iwdt  U'<^  ^^''  ^'  arrangements  must  be  made  with  me.  He 
told  inethat  he  had  already  necui-ed  passage  on  the  GiiUia,  to 
^  in  about  a  week. 

ThP  next  morning  fouud  me  on  iKtard  the  Clti/  uf  Berlin 
Wjod  foi'  England  for  the  first  time.  ^Vhile  on  the  steamer  I 
>tm|p  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Hi:rald  ami 
SImt*  of  (lie  Timea  stating  that  I  was  coming  over  to  see  if  ar- 
Mligeinents  could  be  made  for  some  lectures  by  Dr.  Talmage, 
4aid  that  I  would  stop  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  and 
l^mod  1«  p^y  my  respects  to  him  soon  after  my  arrival.  I 
fyn  wrote  Mr.  John  Lobb,  whose  address  Dr.  Talmage  had 
ri^ttax  me,  editor  of  a  new  religious  paper,  T/ie  Christian 
fftie,  who  hatl  also  asked  {lenuisaion  to  print  some  of  Dr. 
^[fljBiage's  sermons. 

ppiii  my  arrival  at  the  hotel  in  London,  I  found  several 

jMrtlwnen  waiting  to  see  me :  Dr.  Baxter,  of  The  Christian 

^ntJ :  -Tohn  Lobh,  of  The  Christian  Globe,  and  Henry  Thorn 

'   ^^glher  of  Charley  Thorn,  belonging  to  the  family  of  famous 

• — -- ^of  that  name),  who  was  secretary  of  the  Leeds  Y.  M. 

All  wanted  a  private  interview  then  and  there,  but  I 

kVery  tiri'd.      It  was  pa"*!  midnight,  and  I  set  a  time  for 

g  them  the  folk-wing  morning. 

ning  the  first  and  earliest  caller  was  Dr.  Bax- 
ud  for  the   unseasonabtenesa  of  the  hour — 8 
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A.M.  He  thought  he  would  come  early ^  as  possibly  he  might 
be  of  seryice^  as  his  paper  was  going  to  press  that  day  and  if 
I  wished  any  announcement  made  of  Dr.  Talmage's  coming, 
its  columns  were  at  my  service.  I  replied  that  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  would  be 
available  to  lecture  in  Great  Britain  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion. Any  parties  desiring  to  secure  him  might  address  Major 
J.  B.  Pond,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London.  This  at 
once  he  agreed  to,  and  then  asked  if  I  would  sell  him  the 
right  to  place  on  the  benches  of  all  the  halls  where  the  Doctor 
lectured  copies  of  The  Christian  Herald,  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  idea  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  franchise  in  his  country, 
and  asked  him  what  he  considered  a  fair  price.  He  offered 
me  £50  ($250).  So  large  a  sum  almost  stunned  me.  How- 
ever, I  showed  no  signs  of  the  shock,  but  intimated  that  a  Mr. 
Lobb,  of  The  Christian  Globe,  had  some  proposition  to  make. 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Lobb  has  a  new  paper,  but  I  consider 
the  established  circulation  of  half  a  million  copies  of  Tlie 
Christian  Herald  a  great  medium  for  Dr.  Talmage,  as  it  prints 
his  sermons  regularly."  I  asked  if  he  paid  the  Doctor  for  his 
sermons.  He  replied  that  at  one  time  he  had  sent  him  £100. 
There  was  no  international  copyright  law  then.  He  then  said 
that  if  I  would  accept  £100  ($500)  for  the  right,  he  would 
give  me  a  check  then  and  there.  I  concluded  to  do  this,  and 
the  first  half  hour's  business  talk  in  London  found  me  in  pos- 
session of  $500,  without  the  slightest  expense  on  my  part. 
Then  Dr.  Baxter  offered  another  £100  for  the  sole  privilege  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Talmage' s  and  their  daughter's  photographs,  to 
print  on  the  first  page  of  his  paper.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
not  authorized  to  sell  the  right,  but  as  he  was  the  Doctor's 
publisher,  I  would  risk  the  acceptance  of  his  offer.  As  I  gave 
Dr.  Baxter  a  receipt  for  £100  for  the  sole  right  to  publish 
these  portraits  in  Great  Britain  during  the  tour,  I  at  once  tele- 
graphed Dr.  Talmage  on  board  the  Gallia  at  Queenstown  wliat 
I  had  done,  and  to  consider  no  overtures  from  publishers  who 
had  already  gone  to  Queenstown  to  meet  and  to  welcome 
him. 


That  atteraooa  Dr.  Baxter  brot^lit  me  »  copy  of  Tkt  Ckrit- 
tiaa  Hrrald  and  SijKS  oftk*  Time*,  Enafa  iamk  the  pi«^  with 
tbe  little  anmxtneeineiit  that  I  had  given  him  inseited  at  th« 
bead  of  the  editorial  cofaunn.  It  was  not  long  before  minis- 
tera  bej^aa  to  eall  and  ta  inqoire  tenns  and  the  possil»lity  of 
Kcnring  a  lectiuv.  I  had  not  erm  time  to  iDqaiie  as  to  the 
lieat  hall  for  a  first  LoDdon  appeaianee.  3fr.  Tfaom,  geoeral 
eecretary  of  the  Lee>i3  Y.  M.  C  A.,  had  ciime  hj  first  train, 
after  receiviiig  my  letter  mailed  at  Queenstovn.  He  wanted 
the  first  ten  lectmea  in  Great  Britain,  and  offered  me  £20  each 
for  those  to  be  giren  in  the  largest  cities.  Wh«n  I  Informed 
him  that  I  paid  the  Doctor  fxt  taore  than  that  amoant,  he 
seerae'l  amazed.  He  said  that  ,tlW  was  the  highest  fee  ever 
p^d  for  a  lecture  In  England.  I  told  him  I  was  prepared  to 
specalate  unless  I  could  get  my  price.  He  asked  time  to  wait 
upon  his  associates  in  Exeter  Hall,  promising  to  return  in  an 
hour.  On  bis  return  he  said  that  he  was  authorized  to  pay  me 
£50  each,  for  one  lecture  in  each  of  the  ten  cities  of  Notting- 
ham,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Edinbuigh,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield. 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  country  and  its  lecture  system, 
and  knowing  the  offer  to  be  a  substantial  one,  and  that  there 
was  91,200  proiit  in  it  for  me,  I  closed  the  contract,  fixing 
the  first  date  in  Nottingham  on  Wednesday,  June  IS. 

I  had  been  kept  in  my  hotel  all  day  by  the  crowd  of  wait- 
ing applicants  for  lectures  without  a  chance  even  to  look  out 
on  a  London  street.  I  was  recognized  and  addressed  by  all 
visitors  as  Dr.  Talmage's  "secretary."  Such  patronage  from 
such  a  class  of  men  was  indescribably  overwhelming;  they 
were  all  ministers  from  suburban  churches.  I  saw  success 
and  profit  assured  in  my  venture  already  in  the  first  twelve 
hours  in  London. 

That  evening  I  went  out  into  the  London  streets  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  "  London  by  Gaslight "  I  had  read  about,  and 
now  the  reality  had  suddenly  burst  upon  me !  No  wonder  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  of  it.  I  got  into  a  hansom  , 
cab  for  the  first  time,  and  told  my  driver  to  show  me  as  much 
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of  London  as  he  could  in  an  hour.  We  went  over  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  to  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle.  I  wanted  to  see  that 
famous  edifice  first.  It  was  not  lighted,  and  to  me  presented 
a  dreary  appearance.  Then  back  over  the  bridge  down  White- 
hall to  Trafalgar  Square,  Picadilly  Circus,  and  out  Oxford 
Street  to  Holbom  Viaduct  we  went.  I  wanted  to  see  City  Tem- 
ple, where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  preached.  That  was 
dark,  too,  but  oh !  the  flying  street  traffic  of  cabs  and  vehicles 
of  all  kinds ! 

^Vhat  an  amazing  sight ! 

Many  handcarts  were  drawn  by  men  and  women  in  the 
streets,  something  entirely  new  to  me.  The  streets  were  bor- 
dered on  each  side  with  cablights — a  yellow  border  when 
looking  in  one  direction  and  red  in  the  opposite.  All  those 
in  motion  were  being  driven  with  such  rapid  si>eed  that  col- 
lision and  accident  seemed  inevitable,  but  1  got  safely  back 
to  my  hotel  having  seen  more  in  sixty  minutes  than  my  eyes 
had  ever  before  beheld  in  as  many  months.  T  tried  to  get 
sleep  that  night,  but  sleep  would  not  come.  What  if  the 
Gallia  should  go  down,  or  Dr.  Talmage  get  ill,  or  any  other 
accident?  I  was  alone  in  London,  too.  I  had  no  one  to  talk 
to.  I  wanted  to  vent  my  feelings  and  could  not.  It  was  a 
long  night. 

I  was  up  early  next  morning,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
about  the  hotel  or  in  the  street.  I  asked  the  first  person 
I  met:  "What  is  the  matter — is  it  Sunday?  Where  are 
all  the  people? ''  He  informed  me  that  it  was  only  7  o'clock, 
and  that  nobody  was  supposed  to  be  moving  about  London 
before  9.  It  seemed  strange  to  a  Yankee.  I  started  out  and 
got  lost  in  Westminster  Abbey.  How  time  dragged  along. 
I  wanted  breakfast,  but  could  get  nothing  for  an  hour,  so  I 
waited  and  wondered. 

At  8 :30  I  got  into  the  dining  room  and  gave  an  order  for 
breakfast  and  a  morning  paper.  While  reading  my  paper  a 
man  in  uniform,  whom  I  found  to  be  "boots,''  approached 
me  with  a  salute,  asking  if  I  were  Major  Pond? 

"  Yes,'^  I  replied. 
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"  The  post  has  just  brought  your  letters ;  where  shall  I  take 
them,  sir?  " 

"  Bring  them  to  me  heie,"  I  said. 

"But  I  can't.     There  are  several  baskets  full." 

'■What!  "  Baid  I.  "Yon  must  be  mistaken.  I  am.  expect- 
ing no  such  mail. " 

"  Aren't  you  Major  >T.  B-  Pond? "  he  again  politely  in- 
quired. 

"Yes;  I'm  that  man.     What's  the  matter?  " 

"  You  have  several  hundred  letters,  sir.  Shall  I  take  them 
to  your  room?  " 

I  accompanied  "boots"  to  the  office,  and  there,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, were  between  four  and  five  hundred  letters,  nearly 
enough  to  fill  a  barrel,  and  they  were  all  addressed  to  me, 
and  from  every  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
many  telegrams.  All  were  seeking  to  secure  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmage  for  a  lecture,  and  all  from  the  two-line  announce- 
ment in  The  Christian  Herald  and  Signs  of  the  Times  the  day 
before. 

About  10  o'clock  Dr.  Baxter  called  and  I  showed  him  what 
I  considered  a  sight — more  letters  than  I  could  open  and  read 
in  two  days.  He  expressed  no  surprise,  but  kindly  offered 
to  put  one  or  two  stenographers  and  a  permanent  secretary  at 
my  disposal,  free  of  any  expense.  About  noon  three  young 
ipen  arrived  from  Dr.  Baxter's  with  notes  of  introduction; 
these  were  the  stenographers  and  a  secretary  at  my  service. 
"  Who  am  I? "  I  thought.  Such  patronage  and  politeness 
I  was  unaccustomed  to.  It  required  change  of  position  and 
getting  out  into  the  lobby  for  a  free  breath  very  often. 

I  began  opening  letters.  They  were  from  everywhere  in 
the  British  islands,  invariably  addressing  me  in  words  of  wel- 
come to  Dr.  Talmage  and  his  worthy  secretary,  and  asking 
terms  for  the  Doctor  to  preach  or  lecture.  Many  of  them 
were  admirably  written,  showing  that  their  respect  and  wel- 
come for  Dr.  Talmage  knew  no  bounds.  I  wondered  if  it 
were  possible  that  there  could  be  so  many  ministers  who  knew 
and  read  of  Dr.  Talmage.     I  felt  certain  that  the  Doctor  had 
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no  idea  of  his  popularity  over  there.  Callers  flocked  in  and 
crowded  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  waiting  answers  to  their 
cards.  I  could  not  see  half  of  them.  I  put  them  off  with 
asking  them  to  write  and  promising  to  answer. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  my 
contract  with  Mr.  Thorn  for  the  first  ten  lectures  had  cost  me 
$5,000,  for  that  was  just  what  the  Leeds  Y.M.C.A.  cleared 
on  them. 

I  got  the  letters  open.  I  also  got  a  map  of  Great  Britain 
and  an  "A. B.C.  Guide,"  which  tells  more  of  that  country 
than  all  oiir  American  guides  can  tell  in  many  times  the  space. 
With  the  aid  of  secretaries  and  map,  I  was  soon  enabled  to 
see  that  I  could  easily  fill  five  hundred  lecture  engagements, 
if  I  only  had  them.  I  replied  to  the  smaller  cities  that  no 
proposition  for  lectures  would  be  considered  under  a  guaran- 
tee of  £100,  and  cities  like  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  other  large  ones  would  re- 
quire £300.  I  received  acceptances  from  Belfast  and  Dublin 
of  my  proposition  of  £200;  of  that  for  £300  from  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  Li  all  replies  to  the  applications 
I  was  non-commital  and  careful  to  state  that  when  terms  were 
accepted  and  contracts  forwarded  and  signed,  there  must  be 
an  accompanying  deposit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  each  sum  contracted  for.  Many  correspondents 
were  so  eager  to  secure  contracts  at  once  that  they  sent  checks 
by  return  mail.  So  many  of  these  checks  of  deposit  came  in 
that  it  caused  great  embarrassment  and  confusion.  In  some 
instances  they  were  sent  back  to  me  a  second  time,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  was  held  to  produce  Dr.  Talmage  or  I  would 
have  the  law  applied  to  force  me.  Such  a  scramble  for  an  at- 
traction I  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  During  all  the  first 
two  days  at  every  mail  "Boots  "  brought  in  armsful  of  letters. 
I  decided  to  wait  a  day  or  two  and  let  applications  accumu- 
late. On  Dr.  Baxter^  s  recommendation  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion for  Dr.  Talmage  to  preach  in  the  Islington  Presbyterian 
Church,  Colebrooke  Road,  Beside-the- Angel  (a  part  of  Lon- 
don).    He  was  to  have  £10  for  that.     The  Sunday  business 


was  not  mine,  and  the  si'cular  days  were  all  I  cared  to  be  in- 
teresb'd  in. 

The  Gallia  arrived  at  Queenstown  in  due  time,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  the  Doctor  that  deputations  were  thei* 
to  meet  him  from  all  piirts  of  Great  Britain  and  he  had  re- 
feiTed  all  to  me.  A  day  later  I  met  hlin  and  lIi'S.  Talniage 
and  Miss  Jessie  Talmage  at  the  Northwestfrn  Station  in  Lon- 
don, safe  and  well,  but  very  tired.  He  saii!  he  had  bad  a  nar- 
row eseape  of  bis  life;  that  as  soon  as  the  sb^amer  ai'rived  ia 
Queenstown  delegations  of  muiiaters  and  deacons  and  secretar- 
ies of  T.M.C.A.'s  had  raahed  aboard  the  boat  and  down  to 
hia  and  Hfrs.  Talmage's  stateroom.  He  heard  them  comity, 
shouting : 

"Welcome,  Talm-o-d-ge."  {They  all  give  the  broad  sound 
of  "o"  to  the  middle  "a"  of  hia  name.)  "  Welcome!  Wel- 
come! God  bless  you!  God  bless  Mrs.  Talm-o-d-ge.  God 
bless  Miss  Talm-o-d-ge.     Where  is  the  Doctor?  " 

And  rushing  into  the  room  they  got  hold  of  Mrs.  Talmage's 
arm,  she  being  in  the  lower  berth,  and  nearly  jerked  it  out  of 
the  socket  before  they  knew  or  cared  to  know  their  mistake. 
They  got  hold  of  the  Doctor  and  pulled  him  out  of  hia  room 
before  they  let  go,  and  shook  his  hands,  and  pulled  his  shirt 
nearly  off,  shouting,  "Welcome!  God  bleaa  you,"  and  kept 
it  up  all  day  on  the  steamer  and  on  the  cars  to  London, 
arriving  at  the  Weatminster  Palace  Hotel  about  6  I'.M.,  where 
Dr.  Baxter  was  in  waiting,  Arraugementa  had  been  made 
for  diuner  and  a  reception  at  the  Doctor's  house  that 
evening,  so  our  party  was  obliged  to  hurry  and  dreas.  We 
drove  in  hansoms  about  four  miles.  Dr.  Baxter's  father, 
a  noted  barrister,  seemed  to  be  the  head  of  the  household. 
Ministers  and  clergymen  were  assembled  to  do  the  guests 
honor.  Lord  Shaftsbury  was  the  first  lord  I  ever  recalled 
seeing.  Dinner  was  at  a  long  table,  with  not  much  sociability ; 
all  wore  serious,  pious  expressions.  I  think  I  never  saw  Tal- 
mage so  uncomfortable.  He  asked  the  blessing,  and  after 
dinner  in  the  parlors  came  a  season  of  prayer.  The  circle 
of  kneeling  visitors  was  to  me  as  tii'csome  as  the  old  fron- 
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tier  country  prayer  meetings  of  my  boyhood  clays,  and  there 
was  less  feeling  in  them.  Each  prayed  in  his  turn,  and  thus 
for  two  long  hours  there  was  a  contest  of  api^eals  to  the  throne 
for  God's  servant,  "Talm-o-d-ge.''  It  was  twelve  o'clock  when 
we  got  into  our  cabs  to  make  our  way  back  to  our  hotel.  It 
was  the  first  chance  I  had  to  si)eak  to  Talmage  alone ;  but  as  it 
was  Saturday  night,  and  he  was  to  preach  the  next  afternoon 
in  the  Islington  Presbyterian  Church,  he  retired  at  once. 

I  did  not  see  him  the  next  moniing,  as  he  was  preparing  for 
the  afternoon  sermon.  An  hour's  drive,  with  Dr.  Baxter  as 
pilot,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Talmage  in  an  open  carriage,  Miss 
Jessie  and  I  following  in  a  second  carriage,  brought  us  to  a 
point  where  we  could  look  across  an  open  space  to  a  hillside 
where  stood  a  church.  That  hillside  was  bla(;k  with  thou- 
sands of  people,  they  all  wear  blacjk  on  Sunday  there,  and  as 
we  came  in  sight  the  crowd  began  to  move,  and  soon  1  saw  we 
were  being  surrounded  by  what  seemed  an  impassable  mob. 
Coming  nearer,  Talmage  was  recognized,  and  a  sliout  arose : 

"  Talm-o-d-ge !  Talm-o-d-ge !  God  bless  Talm-o-d-ge ! '' 
and  the  crowd  came  rushing  on.  Some  jumped  on  the  carriage 
and  grabbed  his  hands  and  hung  on  to  them ;  some  got  hold  of 
Mrs.  Tabnage,  and  some  one  got  hold  of  Talmage' s  coat  and 
succeeded  in  tearing  off  a  piece  of  his  coat-tail.  "  I  want  this 
for  a  souvenir,"  shouted  that  maniac. 

They  then  unhooked  the  horses,  tied  a  long  rope  to  the  car- 
riage, and  hauled  the  great  divine  through  a  jam  of  humanity, 
and  amid  uproars  and  noises  that  Niagara  Falls  could  hardly 
have  drowned.  Finally  the  preacher  was  lifted  from  the  car- 
riage, carried  bodily  over  the  heads  of  the  mob,  and  thrust  into 
the  crowded  church.  After  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  crowd 
gave  way,  and  not  long  afterward  a  committee  succeeded  in 
getting  Mrs.  Talmage  into  a  side  door,  but  Miss  Jessie  and  I 
preferred  to  wait  outside  in  our  carriage  until  after  the  ser- 
vice. What  took  place  inside  can  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing item,  which  appeared  in  The  DnUy  Neirs  next  day 
(June  16th) : 

"The  public  announcement  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  of 


Brooklyu,  U.  S.,  would  preach  attraetcd  yesterday  evening 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  to  the  outaide  at  least  of  the 
Islington  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Thain  Davidson 
is  the  minister.  The  seat-holders  and  a  few  others  having 
received  tickets  were  enabled  to  get  in  sideways,  aud  between 
them  they  filled  about  all  the  seats  almost  two  hours  before  the 
service  commenced.  Thousands  of  unprivileged  persons  either 
went  away  altogether  or  remained  to  take  their  chances  among 
the  public  rush  at  a  quarter  past  six,  the  services  commencing 
at  half  part.  The  church,  which  seats  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  then  quickly  became  crammed,  amid  cries 
and  shrieks  here  and  there  for  help  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure,  and  a  few  windows  had  to  l)e  broken  to  increase  the 
ventilation.     Many  persons  were  reported  injured." 

The  same  performajice  was  gone  through  after  service  ex- 
cept that  the  horses  were  allowed  to  be  hitched  back  on  the 
carriage.  The  mob  followed  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  shouting 
praises  for  "Talmodge"  as  we  drove  away.  Dr.  Baxter  left 
US  at  the  hotel  and  for  the  first  time  our  party  was  left  alone 
free  from  visitors.  The  Doctor  was  very  tired.  At  dinner 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Talmage  could  talk  of  nothing  but  this 
"overwhelmingly  cordial  greeting  to  an  American  minister." 
"  Major,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  greeting  to  a  minister?  " 
I  was  asked,  and  I  certainly  never  had. 

"This  is  going  to  be  awful.  How  can  I  ever  live  through 
a  succession  of  ovations  like  that?  "  he  said  to  all  of  us. 

"DeWitt,  you  never  can  endure  it,"  said  Mr.s.  Talmage; 
"I  am  sure  you  cannot." 

This  was  the  burden  of  the  conversation  at  dinner.  When 
I  retired  to  the  reading  room  the  Doctor  soou  followed  me,  to 
remark : 

"  Major  Pond,  was  ever  such  an  ovation  given  to  an  Ameri- 
can minister  in  London  before?  " 

"Never,"  said  I  instantly  and  emphatically, 

"Major,  what  would  the  American  papers  say  of  this  if 
they  knew  the  facts?  Hadn't  some  account  of  this  tremend- 
ous reception  better  be  cabled  to  the  Associated  Press?  " 
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The  next  morning  the  following  despatch  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

"London,  June  15,  1879. 
"  Heraldy  New  York : 

"  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  preached  to-day  at  the  Islington 
Presbyterian  Church,  Colebrooke  Road,  to  an  enormous  con- 
gregation. Much  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  people  to  see 
the  famous  American  preacher ;  a  dense  crowd  blockaded  the 
streets  leading  to  the  church.  The  enthusiasm  was  immense. 
Half  a  mile  before  the  Presbyterian  church  was  reached  the 
carriage  of  the  reverend  gentleman  was  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  carried  bodily  to  the  church.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  ovations  ever  paid  to  an  American  minister  in 
London." 


That  Sunday  evening  Dr.  Talmage  and  I  walked  out  and 
had  our  first  private  business  talk.  We  crossed  the  street  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  walked  all  around  it,  discussing  the 
wonders  of  the  historic  Abbey  for  some  time,  when  the  Doctor 
suddenly  changed  the  subject. 

"  Wasn't  that  the  most  tremendous,  overwhelming  reception 
that  a  minister  ever  had?  "  he  said  to  me.  "  This  excitement 
is  going  to  use  me  all  up.  I  never  can  stand  it.  What  have 
you  done? '' 

I  replied  that  I  had  fixed  my  first  ten  nights  with  thi^  Leeds 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  all  in  the  large  cities. 

"I  cannot  stand  it.  I  am  sure  it  will  break  me  down. 
How  much  am  I  to  get  out  of  it?  " 

I  replied,  "You  get  your  $100  a  night  and  your  expenses; 
isn't  that  our  contract?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  that.  It  would  be  the  niin  of  my  health ; 
and  you  would  be  getting  rich  and  I  have  nothing. " 

"Wait,  my  dear  Dr.  Talmage,  and  see  how  it  starts.  I 
came  here  under  terms  of  a  contract  with  you,  and  now  you 
don't  seem  to  consider  it  binding." 

"  I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  stand  it,  and  must  give  the  whole 
thing  up  unless  I  can  have  at  least  $250  a  lecture." 

"That's  all  I  get  for  the  first  ten  lectures,  and  by  that  time 
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we  dtin't  know  whether  they  will  be  worth  any  more.  Let's 
tiy  under  our  contract  and  see  if  it  ia  as  great  as  your  predic- 
tion. I  ajfl  ready  to  dt>  the  fair  thing.  I  certainly  will  make 
no  new  contract  until  we  see   if  the  one  in  existence  is  any 

"Very  well;  atop  it  all.  I  will  take  Mrs.  Talmage  and 
Jessie  and  go  to  Paris  and  get  rest,  which  I  need  and  must 
have." 

So  we  sat  on  the  steps  of  Westminster  Abbey  until  2 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  the  Doctor  was  booked  to  lecture 
in  Nottingham  that  night. 

When  we  separated  he  asked  me  what  hour  he  had  better 
start  for  Nottiogham,  if  he  went.  I  told  him  9:30.  "I'll 
see  you  at  breakfast  at  8  and  tell  you  finally,"  he  said. 

When  he  and  Mrs.  Talmage  came  down  to  breakfast  in  their 
travelling  clothes  I  knew  he  was  going  to  Nottingham.  I  felt 
so,  any  way.  Applications  were  pouring  in,  and  I  saw  that 
I  could  obtain  certainties  of  from  £100  to  £200  a  lecture  after 
the  ten  Leeds  lectures  had  been  given,  so  I  was  prepared  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Doctor,  if  he  showed  any  disposition 
to  be  fair.  As  we  sat  down  to  the  table  the  Doctor  handed 
me  a  note  written  by  his  own  hand  on  a  narrow  strip  of  paper. 
It  read  as  follows : 

"Pay  me  $200  a  lecture  and  my  expenses,  not  those  of  my 
family,  and  I  will  go  on  for  one  hundred  lectures.  Put  this 
note  in  your  pocket."     I  read  and  replied: 

"All  right,  Dr.  Talmage.  I  accept.  Mrs.  Talmage,  do 
you  know  about  this?  " 

"  Yes,  Major  Pond.  I  am  so  glad  you  and  the  Doctor  have 
come  to  an  agreement." 

So  we  started  for  Nottingham.  Mr.  Thorn  met  us  at  the 
station  there  and  drove  the  Talmagea  to  aome  gentleman's 
house  where,  they  were  entertained.  Mr.  Thorn  returned  and 
dined  with  me  at  my  hotel.  I  asked  him  how  the  bookings 
were.  He  replied  that  everything  was  full.  I  asked  if  he 
sold  reserved  seats.     He  said : 

"  No  i  the  people  had  filled  the  house  early  that  afternoon  and 
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not  another  person  could  be  got  in.  He  and  his  committee  had 
been  all  the  afternoon  collecting  the  entrance  fee  from  the 
crowd  now  in  their  seats.  He  was  ready  for  Dr.  Talmage  to 
go  on  at  any  time.'* 

When  he  went  to  the  hall  there  were  thousands  of  the  same 
human  strata  that  had  been  seen  the  Sunday  before,  waiting 
to  set  eyes  on  Dr.  Talmage,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  to  the 
verge  of  insanity.  The  police  had  protected  a  back  entrance, 
so  that  the  chairman,  mayor,  and  speaker  could  get  in.  I 
was  obliged  to  stand  until  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  went 
out. 

I  arranged  with  Thorn  to  pay  me  for  the  two  following 
lectures  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  so  I  could  return  to 
London  and  proceed  to  fill  the  balance  of  the  time,  and  he 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  **  star ''  while  I  agreed  to  join 
them  on  the  following  Saturday  in  Liverpool.  At  my  Lon- 
don hotel  1  found  great  stacks  of  letters,  but  as  my  time  and 
route  were  all  mapped  out,  they  did  not  trouble  me.  Still  all 
the  letters  must  be  opened  in  order  to  know  which  of  them 
most  needed  attention.  There  were  many  applications  with 
accompanying  checks  for  from  £20  to  £40.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  there  could  be  such  a  craze  over  a  minister,  and 
yet  that  it  caused  no  comment  whatever  in  the  daily  newspa- 
pers or  the  secular  press  in  any  way.  I  expected  to  read  blaz- 
ing headlines  of  the  first  great  occasion  in  the  London  morn- 
ing papers,  but  there  was  not  a  word.  The  London  secular 
press  seldom  mentions  religious  doings. 

I  then  set  to  work  to  finish  booking  the  time.  There  was 
much  to  do  in  arranging  ninety  one-night  stands  for  a  great 
attraction,  and  surely  I  had  the  greatest  one  I  had  ever 
known.  I  was  working  into  midnight  when  a  telegram  came 
up.  I  would  not  have  opened  it  had  it  been  a  seasonable 
hour.     It  was  from  the  Doctor,  and  read : 

"Birmingham,  June  19,  1879. 
"J.  B,  Pond,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London. 
"  Stop  everything.     To-night  surpasses  all. 

"  Signed,  "  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  " 
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He  was  booked  for  Manchester  the  followiug  evening,  and 
a  great  audience  was  expected,     I  replied : 

•'  Must  keep  the  Manchester  engagement.  Will  meet  you 
there  to-morrow." 

So  I  left  London  and  arrived  in  Manchester  abont  5  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon.  Passing  the  City  Hall  and  public  build- 
ings my  "cabby"  drove  into  a  dense  crowd  of  thousands 
massed  together.  I  never  saw  the  like.  I  asked  my  driver 
what  that  crowd  meant.  He  said  a  Yankee  minister  was  to 
lecture  there  by  the  name  of  "  Talm-o-d-ge. "  I  aaked  the 
name  of  the  building.     He  said  it  was  Fret>  Trade  Hall. 

I  discharged  the  cab  and  tried  to  get  into  the  outskli-ts  of 
the  crowd.  I  had  a  small  baiulbag.  The  crowd  was  not 
noisy,  but  simply  made  a  rash  for  the  door,  which  had  been 
burst  open,  and  filled  the  ball  with  all  that  could  get  in. 
Every  now  and  then  I  could  hear  some  one  say,  "  I  will  see 
Talm-o-d-ge,"  and  then  he  would  make  a  break,  only  to  be 
crowded  back.  I  slipped  up  to  a  policeman  and  asked  what 
this  all.  meant.  He  told  me  tiie  same  story,  of  a  Yankee 
minister  that  was  to  lecture.  He  had  never  before  heard  of 
"Talm-o-d-ge,"  but  the  crowd  evidently  had.  I  said  to  him, 
so  as  not  to  be  overheard :  "  I  am  a  Yankee.  I  am  Dr.  Tal- 
m^e's  secretary."  He  didn't  even  wait  to  look  at  me,  but 
with  both  hands  in  the  ur  he  shouted : 

"This  is  Dr.  Talm-o-d-ge's  secretary!  Here!  Here!  Dr. 
TaJm-o-d-ge's  secretary  I  Here  I  Here ! "  Just  then  the  crowd 
within  hearing  turned  their  eyes  on  me  and  made  a  rush,  all 
shouting,  "Dr.  Talm-o-d-ge's  secretary!     Here!     Here!" 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  being  carried  above  the  heads 
of  that  crowd  and  shot  along  head  first.  So  I  was  carried 
over  and  on  these  heads,  until  I  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
great  Free  Trade  Hall.  How  they  found  a  place  for  ray  feet 
I  don't  know.  They  passed  me  on  by  their  hands  until  there 
was  a  place  to  alight.  "Dr.  Talm-o-d-ge's  secretary,"  was 
the  cry.  The  crowd  was  orderly  and  numbered  about  six 
thousand,  or  as  many  as  could  possibly  get  inside  of  Free  Tra<le 
L  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
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They  were  singing  "Hold  the  Fort,''  while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
committee,  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  were  collecting  the  admis- 
sion fees,  ranging  from  one  shilling  to  half  a  crown.  No 
objections  were  made  to  paying,  for  everybody  expected  to  do 
that,  but  the  rush  of  thousands  was  more  than  the  hall  could 
accommodate. 

I  remained  there  until  Dr.  Talmage  and  Mr.  Lee,  his  host, 
who  was  to  preside,  and  family  arrived.  I  heard  the  lecture, 
and  it  was  the  first  one  of  Dr.  Talmage' s  that  I  ever  heard 
through.  The  people  cheered  as  he  came  in,  and  it  seemed 
for  minutes  as  though  the  roof  would  be  fairly  raised.  I  never 
heard  such  cheering.  After  the  lecture  it  was  midnight  before 
the  crowd  would  let  up  on  shaking  hands  and  becoming  enthu- 
siastic over  the  Doctor.  It  was  a  scene  that  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  America. 

The  Doctor  saw  me  after  the  lecture  and  asked  where  I 
was  stopping.  I  told  him  at  the  Queen's.  He  said  he  was 
stopping  with  Mr.  William  Lee,  a  distinguished  resident  of 
Manchester,  and  that  he  and  IVIrs.  Talmage  would  call  in 
the  morning.  I  went  back  to  my  hotel.  About  11  oVlock 
the  next  morning  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Talmage  arrived  and  came  up 
to  my  room.  There  was  very  little  ceremony.  The  Doctor 
struck  right  out  from  the  shoulder.     It  was  business ! 

"  You  have  got  to  pay  me  $350  a  lecture  or  I  go  home  from 
here.     I  cannot  stand  this  tremendous  succession  of  ovations." 

"  If  you  can  do  it  for  $350,  can't  you  stand  the  same  thing 
for  the  price  agreed  upon  in  London?  I  am  paying  you  twice 
the  amount  of  our  original  agreement,"  I  said. 

"I  am  killing  myself  and  making  you  or  somebody  else 
rich.  I  get  nothing  for  it.  Say  yes  or  no."  He  was  posi- 
tive but  good  natured.  I  didn't  hurry  to  reply,  but  related 
my  experience  of  being  suspended  over  the  heads  of  that  mul- 
titude for  half  an  hour  yesterday,  remarking  that  it  seemed 
days. 

Mrs.  Talmage,  always  a  loyal  wife,  would  often  remind  her 
husband  that  it  was  no  use  attempting  to  go  on.  He  could 
not  stand  it.     I  did  not   get  angry.     I   really  enjoyed  it, 
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only  there  were  people  waiting  outside  to  see  me.  Dr.  Bax- 
ter wanted  to  buy  it  return  dat«  iu  Manchester,  and  did  buy 
it  then  and  there  while  the  Talmagea  waited.  In  a  side  room 
he  gave  me  his  check  for  £300,  and  I  signed  a  contract.  I 
returned  and  invited  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Talmage  to  lunch.  They 
accepted.  The  conversation  between  them  was  as  to  what 
Bteauiers  sailed  first  and  which  was  the  most  desirable  route. 
I  heard  it  all.  This  was  an  open  dat*?,  Saturday.  He  was  to 
preach  in  Uranehestf^r  the   following  Sunday,  ao  I  tlid    not 

1  felt  sure  the  tour  would  pay  if  the  people  did  not  get  dis- 
gu9t«'d.  They  had  eK]>ected  a  great  Calvinistic  divine  to  give 
them  religious  lectures.  Many  made  unkind  expressions  at 
his  provoking  so  much  laughter  and  at  the  secular  tendency 
of  his  address.  I  felt  a  little  uncertain,  hut  finally  said: 
"Dr.  Talmage,  I  am  getting  $250  each  for  tliis  series  of  ten 
lectures,  as  you  know.  Thorn  is  making  tlie  fortune — not 
I.  1  am  getting  tii-ed  of  this,  but  I  will  give  you  your  $2r>0 
each  for  the  one  huridi-ed  lectuivs;  no  more."  He  said  noth- 
ing, but  wait^'d.  Finally  getting  u]i,  he  said,  "Well,  that's 
the  Ix'st  you  will  do.  Is  it?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  may  change  my  mind  in  ten  niiinites.  If 
you  do  this,  I  will  lure  an  English  lawyer  to  draw  u|)  papers 
that  will  hold." 

"All  right,  then,  make  your  contract  and  I  will  sign  it." 

This  had  iKsen  a  long  siege,  I  went  out,  and  by  direction 
of  the  hot^il  ]>roprietor  found  a  solicitor,  who  came  to  my 
room,  got  all  the  details,  and  went  l»a<-k.  He  must  have 
worked  all  night  on  the  document.  It  was  a  remarkable 
pajwr,  drawn  up  in  the  English  funn,  with  many  jKiges  of 
"whereases,"  "said  party,"  etc.,  having  a  long  ribbon  and 
large  red  wax  seal  aliout  the  size  of  a  Itoston  ci-a^'ker  attached. 
TliG  party  of  the  second  ])art  (Talmage)  after  hearing  it  read, 
signed  it,  as  I  also  did,  ^ITion  all  was  over,  the  Doctor  said 
very  jdeasantly  that  he  was  glad  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing at  last. 

We  went  together  to  Liverpool,  Gla-igow,  and  other  cities 
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in  Scotland.  Such  crowds !  He  missed  the  train  for  Perth. 
I  bad  told  him  that  he  must  take  a  certain  train  in  order  to 
be  on  time.  A  party  had  taken  them  to  the  Trossachs,  and 
when  the  hour  arrived  to  begin  the  lecture  in  Perth,  a  telegram 
came  from  the  Doctor  stating  that  he  had  missed  the  train  and 
would  arrive  about  10.  The  audience,  which  congested  the 
hall,  seemed  quite  patient  for  two  hours.  The  time  was  late 
and  the  curfew  bell  said  11  o'clock.  Many  demanded  their 
money  back,  and  got  it  to  the  amount  of  £40;  but  still  there 
was  a  large  audience  waiting,  and  the  J)octor  got  through 
a  little  after  midnight.  The  following  Sunday  we  spent  in 
Glasgow.  The  Doctor  preached  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  settled  up. 

The  tenth  lecture  of  the  tour  concluded  my  contract  with 
the  Leeds  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  $250  a  lecture.  On  this  ten  lec- 
tures I  had  made  nothmg,  but  during  that  time  I  had  booked 
the  balance  of  the  tour  of  ninety  more  lectures  at  a  very  hand- 
some profit,  the  lowest  fee  being  £80  a  lecture,  and  in  some 
instances  £250.  The  final  lecture  in  England  was  sold  in 
Liverpool  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  £400,  to  be  September  11. 
Eleven  weeks  booked  for  five  lectures  a  week,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  guarantees  paid  in  advance  and  in  my  bank 
in  London.     Good  prospects  indeed. 

Secretary  Thorn,  of  the  Leeds  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  had  man- 
aged the  first  ten  lectures,  presided  at  a  dinner  given  to  Dr. 
Talmage  in  Leeds  three  weeks  later.  In  his  official  report, 
which  he  read  on  that  occasion,  he  stated  that  the  Association 
had  netted  about  £1,000  ($5,000).  This  was  $500  profit 
on  each  lecture.  At  the  low  prices  paid  for  admission  to  lec- 
tures in  Great  Britain,  Is,  28  6c?  to  3s  6rf,  it  shows  that  the 
crowds  must  have  been  enormous.  As  the  lectures  were  all 
sold  to  local  committees  in  the  towns  yet  to  be  visited,  I  felt 
certain  that  in  most  cases  these  parties  had  pretty  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, especially  as  the  religious  press  was  complaining 
of  the  lack  of  piety  in  the  Doctor's  discourses.  His  lecture 
on  "The  Bright  Side  of  Things''  had  provoked  laughter 
where  many  had  expected  sacred  things.     I  feared  a  reaction, 
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^'v'^  Kh«  ew»:n;y-fif*  v^t  iwat.  ^T^ai-e  c-avai-eci-     Sme*  i>f 
t-lv««  f  'rnj/.y'*!  hoWm?  to  tte  t^rai*  ifceT  hid  ala;i.is  com- 

■(*-j*T4l  r^xn.wr^  '**tribcti*i  M  iht  rt-v-^ioQ  of  pcblio  opinion 
nr.'\  tti*  >)t^.t-'riittAi/!,  ',IxIa  Do«-T'i  valur.  Chi* f  amiMg thes* 
wsa  "fi*  'h«aj/[<'/iritfft»rrtt  in  his  religioui  zeal.  These  itfligions 
'■  ;'/»•■»  "  '-bt^^^,  whi/^  f^niy  literature  is  the  pennv  reli^ous 
w*kl7,  lii»/J  j/i^rtniwi  him  as  an  ideal  man  of  God.  With  his 
thUffW'xin  iriA)t^it  into  the  human  heart  of  the  nineteenth 
i-ut<iry,  ((*  h»/\,  thr'fugh  his  sermons,  touched  chords  beyond 
Mm  ff/'ii  til  <Miy  'itiiitr  maa  of  his  time.  He  had  shown  that 
^Bfi  h'l'^w  th*!  inir'U-.iin,  th«  temptations,  the  bitternesses  of  men 
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and  women  who  gain  their  daily  bread  only  by  a  straggle. 
With  this  master  key  he  had  unlocked  their  hearts^  and  they 
sought  his  presence  veiy  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  mul- 
titude followed  Christ  into  the  wilderness.  I  believe  I  wit- 
nessed marvellous^  unmatched  scenes  in  old  England  that 
summer.  Such  tribute  as  was  laid  at  Talmage's  feet  was 
never  paid  to  any  other  religious  leader,  and  when  these  peo- 
ple came  to  find  the  lectures  more  of  a  secular,  not  religious 
character  their  disappointment  knew  no  bounds.  His  final 
lecture  in  Liverpool  was  a  dismal  failure.  Four  responsible 
men  had  signed  the  contract  for  $2,000.  I  settled  for  $500, 
and  if  Dr.  Talmage  had  not  refunded  that  amount  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  committee  I  believe  he  would  have  been  mobbed. 
The  crowd  gathered  outside  the  Northwestern  Hotel,  calling 
for  Talmage,  and  it  seemed  as  though  every  vituperative  ad- 
jective the  English  language  possesses  was  applied  to  him  by 
these  religious  fanatics.  He  had  made  the  feeling.  If  he 
had  only  emulated  his  own  teachings  instead  of  using  an  old 
American  lyceum  lecture,  he  might  have  had  a  triumphant 
home-coming  instead  of  the  one  he  did  have ;  but  he  seemed 
to  disregard  in  every  way  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
paid  to  see  or  hear  him.  The  result  to  the  management  was 
simply  a  loss  of  the  time.  The  Doctor  got  all  that  was  made 
on  the  tour.  Instead  of  one  hundred  lectures  the  tour  was 
shortened  to  seventy,  for  which  Dr.  Talmage  received  $17,500, 
the  management  "his  labor  for  his  pains."  Had  Dr.  Talmage 
kept  his  original  agreement  he  would  have  netted  $7,000,  but 
by  his  "eccentricity"  he  made  $10,500  more  than  he  ex- 
pected when  he  started  on  the  journey. 

I  have  made  very  few  engagements  for  Dr.  Talmage  since 
his  memorable  season. 

Dr.  Talmage' s  seimons  have  been  more  widely  read  and  cir- 
culated during  the  past  thirty  years  than  those  of  any  other 
minister  that  has  lived  in  his  time.  The  Christian  Herald  and 
Sights  of  the  Times,  of  London,  has  sent  out  from  five  himdred 
thousand  to  nearly  a  million  a  week  since  1870.  Next  to  The 
Christian   World  it  is  the  greatest  religious  newspaper  prop- 


erty  iu  Great  Britain.  The  price  is  a  penny,  and  it  sells  al- 
most wholly  to  the  lower  classes,  who  depend  upon  it  for  their 
only  reading,  both  religious  and  Seculai-.  It  ia  printed  in 
muddy  bla^.k  with  cheap,  coarse  zinc  cuts.  It  now  has  an 
Auu-rican  edition,  edited  ostensibly  by  Dr.  Taluiage,  with  a 
circulation  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  that  in  Great  Britain. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  English  edition,  but  on  mnch 
liuer  paper  and  beautifully  printed — an  essential  feature  for  a 
religious  household  paper  in  America,  no  matter  how  remote 
or  jirimitive  the  fireside  it  reaches.  This  American  edition 
]irints  one  of  Dr.  Talmage's  sermons  every  week.  It  is  most 
skillfully  managed  and  considered  a  groat  property.  It  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  tlio  public  reading  rooms  or  library,  or  among  the 
upper  middle  class  homes,  but  drive  out  into  the  country 
among  the  farmers  and  stop  at  a  farmhouse  for  a  drink  of 
water,  and  while  you  wait  the  first  object  to  atti'act  your  at- 
tention is  a  copy  of  The  Chrisfmn  J/Ki-ald  and  Sifftifi  "f  the 
Times.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paeiiio  this  religious  jiajier 
has  found  its  way  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  religious  classes, 
and,  of  course,  must  do  incalculable  good. 

Another  means  of  disseminating  Dr.  Tabnage's  sermons  for 
the  past  two  decades  has  been  the  "patent  insides  "  of  coun- 
try newspapers.  Over  six  thousand  different  weekly  papers 
by  this  method  send  out  his  weekly  sermon,  and  while  the 
doctor  had  a  pulpit  his  sermon  appeared  in  one  of  the  Monday 
morning  papers  in  every  large  city. 

"Dr.  Talmage's  Sermon  in  the  Great  Tabernacle  yesterday. 
l!y  ajiecial  telegraph  to  The  C<mrier-J'mr)wl,"  etc. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  the  gi'catest  congregation  of  readers  of  his 
sermons  of  any  man  lii-ing,  and  this  is  his  means  of  advertis- 
ing. To  gather  up  a  large  audience  for  him  in  the  western 
country  all  that  is  needed  is  a  railroad  junction  where  cars  can 
be  run  from  all  directions,  the  erection  of  a  temporary  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Talmage  is  to  preach, 
and  all  the  facilities  for  biinging  out  crowds  will  be  tested  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  Under  these  conditions  the  doctor  is 
the  gi-eatest  one-man  attraction  iu  America,  and  what  cai-es  he 
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for  such  comment  as  the  following  from  The  Congregational' 
istj  the  New  England  organ  of  that  denomination : 

"  If  in  humility  it  may  be  done  without  violence  to  the  feel- 
ings of  our  Presbyterian  brethren — whose  particular  funeral  it 
is — we  feel  caUed  upon  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  nearly  time  for 
the  reign  of  ordinary  propriety  to  set  in  as  to  the  Talmage 
business.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  a  lot  of  old  senuons 
weekly  stereotyped  through  the  land  on  Monday  mornings 
during  his  late  tour  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  having  been  deliv- 
ered by  him  on  the  previous  day  on  Mars  Hill  and  elsewhere; 
and  to  have  accounts  so  gorgeous  as  to  be  manifestly  fictitious 
in  their  coloring,  sent  abroad  as  the  great  man's  interciourse 
by  the  way  with  kindred  great  men.  But  now  that  this  daz- 
zling pulpit  light  is  once  more  shining  and  shimmering  at 
home,  we  think  the  world  at  large  could  manage,  without 
overwhelming  grief,  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Louis  Klopsch's 
Boswellian  columns,  detailing  the  amazing  Talmage  experi- 
ences, and  recoimting  the  tremendous  Talmage  r(*niarks  at 
various  places  along  that  route,  which  has  l>een  beatified  and 
forevermore  advertised  as  that  of  his  travels." 

The  Toledo  Bladej  one  of  the  papers  which  published  Tal- 
mage's  sermons  during  this  Palestine  tour,  came  out  with  a 
frank  explanation  that  none  of  them  were  cabled,  and  that 
they  were  all  prepared  before  the  doctor  left  home.  The  Blade 
further  made  matters  interesting  by  admissions  that  some  of 
them,  including  the  one  credited  to  Mars  Hill,  were  never 
delivered  at  all. 

What  cares  Dr.  Talmage  for  all  this?  He  has  his  public, 
that  he  has  educated,  adamantine  in  its  faith  in  him.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  minister  in  the  world,  and  he  has  earned 
it  all  himself. 
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CHARLES  H.  SPURGEON  W3S,  to  me,  a  name,  next  to 
that  of  Beecher,  to  conjure  with.     When  I  arrived  in 
London  for  the  first  time,  June  3,  1879,  and  started  out  to 
see   the  sights,  the  first  place  I  instructed  my  "cabby"  to 
drive    to     was    Spurgeon'a 
Tabernacle. 

It  was  about  sunset  when 
I  first  set  eyes  on  the  famous 
building.  I  know  I  felt  a 
ilisappointment.  It  was  not 
what  1  expected  to  see,  The 
surrouiiiliugs  were  not  at- 
tractive. The  high  iron 
gates  suggested  more  a 
prison  than  an  invitation  to 
go  up  to  the  bouse  of  the 
Lord.  I  made  no  stop,  but 
directed  my  driver  to  show 
mc  the  Oitj-  Temple,  on 
Holburn  Viaduct,  whei-e  the 
great  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
preached.  It  was  in  the 
gloaming  that  I  first  saw  this  famous  "church."  It  was  not 
as  large  as  I  expected.  In  most  of  our  cities  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  very  ordinary,  comfortable  house  of  worship. 
"Do  you  call  that  a  lai'ge  church?  "  I  asked  the  cabby. 
"It  isn't  a  church,  sir;  it's  a  chapel.  There's  a  church," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  still  smaller  edifice  on  the  adjoining 
corner.  "That's  where  the  lordmayor  worships."  I  learned 
then  and  there  that  only  the  Church  of  England  has  the  right 
to  the  name  of  church  for  their  places  of  worship  (all  others 
are  chapels),  and  that  there  are  no  church  bells  or  chimes  ex- 
cept in  the  Established  Church.     I  drove  back  through  Ox- 
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ford  Street  and  Picadilly  Circus  to  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel. 

On  retoming  to  my  hotel  I  sat  down  and  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Spurgeon : 

"Westmixsteb  Palace  Hotel,  June  3,  1879. 

"Rev.  C.  H.  Spubgeon,  Nightingale  Lane. 

"My  Deab  Sir:  I  am  in  London  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  and  have  set  my  eyes  on  the  great  Tabernacle,  which  was 
the  first  object  of  interest  I  wished  to  visit,  as  your  name  and 
your  church  have  been  almost  a  part  of  my  life  for  a  number 
of  years,  being  a  fellow-Baptist. 

"  Inasmuch  as  you  thought  enough  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote 
you  to  publish  it  in  one  of  your  books,  I  write  to  ask  if  I  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  you  at  your  conven- 
ience. Meanwhile,  if  a  note  from  you  would  facilitate  my 
getting  a  comfortable  seat  to  hear  you  next  Sabbath,  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  it. 

"I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

'•J.  15.  Pond.'' 

The  next  morning  I  received  the  following  letUn-  from  ;Mr. 
Spurgeon : 

"Nightingale  Lane,  Balham,  Surrey,  June  o,  1879. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  It  will  only  be  a  waste  of  time  for  you  to  see 
me,  as  I  am  not  at  all  in  your  line,  and  I  am  happy  to  enclose 
you  cards.  "  Yours  truly, 

"C.  H.  Spurgeon.'' 

"Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.'' 

There  were  two  printed  admission  tickets  to  the  Tabernacle. 
When  Sunday  morning  aiTived,  in  company  with  a  friend,  I 
went  early  to  the  Tabernacle  in  hopes  of  getting  a  comfortable 
seat.  There  was  a  great  throng  on  the  steps,  hundreds  of 
people  having  already  congregated  there  while  waiting  for 
the  doors  to  open.  I  noticed  near  the  church  an  open  gate, 
through  which  people  were  passing  to  a  side  door.  I  tried  to 
pass  in,  but  was  stopped  by  a  large,  somewhat  plain  spoken, 
typical  Englishman,  who  told  me  that  my  tickets  were  good 
when  the  front  doors  were  opened. 
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I  said,  "  Why  can  I  not  pass  in  here  the  same  aa  othera  do?  " 

"Oh,  you  can  by  tlropping  something  in  the  hox." 

I  then  saw  that  people  were  dropping  pieces  of  silver  into 
the  box  and  passing  In.  I  said  to  him,  "How  much  am  1 
(expected  to  drop  in?  " 

He  replied,  "Anything  you  please.  A  half  crown  is  the 
usual  amount." 

So  dropping  in  two  half  crowns  (|>1.25)  T  was  enabled  to 
pasy  iti  at  this  side  door  of  the  great  Tabernacle,  where  a  gen- 
tlemanly usher  gave  our  party  good  seats.  Already  several 
himdi'ed  people  had  entered  in  this  way,  and  before  the  doors 
were  ojwn  the  lower  floor  waa  about  filled  witi  these  con- 
tiihutoTs. 

AVheu  the  main  doors  were  thrown  open,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rush  of  men  and  women  in  all  ilirections,  carrying  um- 
brellas and  jumping  over  the  pews  to  get  to  tlie  very  nearest 
available  seats,  and  almost  immediately  every  seat  in  tlie 
chui-ch  was  occu]>ied  and  great  crowds  were  standing  against 
the  wall  in  the  back  galleries.  I  think  I  never  witnessed  such 
a  squabble  of  people  rushing  into  a  building.  They  created 
a  dust  that  was  almost  sulTocating. 

Very  soon  the  great  preaclier  api>eared  on  a  plain  platform 
with  no  rosti-um  or  puljiit  exeeptasmall  table  at  his  side, 
where  lay  a  hymn  book  and  a  Bible.  Mr.  Spurgeon  immedi- 
ately pronounced  the  invocation  ajid  then  read  a  hymn,  which 
the  congregation  sang  without  organ  accompaniment  or  any 
other  music  except  their  voices.  As  the  congregation  rose, 
clouds  of  dust  seemed  to  rise  with  it,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  people  in  the  top  gallery. 

It  was  a  remarkable  scene — a  very  devout  crowd  of  wor- 
.shipiiera  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  did 
worship  the  Lord  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  with  tremendous  intensity. 

I  saw  a  number  of  Plymouth  Church  people  near  where  I 
sat.  I  i-emember  asking  one  or  two  of  them  how  this  com- 
pared with  Plymouth  Church.  They  all  expressed  disappoint- 
ment. For  intelligence,  the  congregation  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Plymouth;  it  was  another  class  of  people,  of  a 
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much  lower  order  than  I  supposed  could  possibly  form  the  con- 
gregation to  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  preached  so  many  years. 
Passing  out  through  the  crowd  I  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  He  didn't  recognize  me.  The  following  day  I 
wrote  him  that  berore  leaving  England  I  should  very  much 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  man  I  had  read  and  admired 
many  years,  making  no  reference  whatever  to  my  business. 
In  reply  I  received  the  following  strange  letter,  which  showed 
that  the  great  preacher  really  impugned  my  motives  and 
thought  I  was  bound  to  secure  him  for  a  lecture  tour  in  Amer- 
ica: 

"  Nightingale  Lane,  Balham,  Surrey,  June  6,  1879. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  anything  you  could 
say  by  way  of  temptation  to  preach  or  lecture  for  money,  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  bullion  would  not  lead  me 
to  deliver  one  such  lecture.  It  would  only  waste  your  time 
and  mine  for  you  to  see  me,  though  I  feel  sure  you  are  one  of 
the  pleasantest  men  on  earth.  Your  good-natured  j)ertinaeity 
is  so  admirable  that  I  trust  you  will  not  waste  it  upon  an  im- 
possible object,  but  be  content  to  have  my  acknowledgment 
that  if  success  could  have  been  achieved,  you  would  have 
achieved  it.  "  Yours  very  tnily, 

"C.  H.   Spurgeon. 

"Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel." 

I  returned  home  without  the  sight. 

I  revisited  England  in  1886  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Remembering  the  cordial  letter  Mr.  Spurgeon  had 
written  me  on  my  previous  visit,  I  thought  it  no  more  than 
proper  to  drop  him  a  line,  stating  that  I  was  again  in  London 
and  asking  if  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  still,  and  disinclined 
to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a  call  to  pay  my  respects,  stating 
that  I  was  visiting  England  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  I  didn't  even  suggest  that  Mr.  Beecher  would  like 
to  meet  him,  as  that  was  not  a  part  of  my  interests.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  in  reply : 

"  Westwood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  July  13, 1886. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have,  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  on 

former  occasions  declined  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  I 


beg  with  all  courtesy  and  decision  to  do  the  same  again.  I 
know  your  buaineae,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  it 
further.  I  can  commmiicate  with  Mr.  Beecher  myself  should 
I  wish  to  do  80.  At  present  I  have  no  object  for  which  to 
seek  an  interview.  "  Yours  truly, 

"C.  H.  Spukgeos." 

The  morning  I  received  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Spurgeon 
I  breakfasted  with  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Parker  at  their  home  in  Dale- 
ham  Gardens,  where  a  number  of  distinguished  ministers  and 
friends  had  been  invited  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher. 
There  were  present  Mr.  James  Claike,  editor  of  The  Chrvatian 
World ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simon,  pastor  of  Westminster  Chapel; 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  Allon,  Union  Chapel,  Islington;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  Westboume  Park  Chapel. 

During  the  conversation  some  of  the  ministers  present  were 
of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Beecher  should  deliver  his  last  lecture 
in  London  in  the  great  Tabernacle,  as  it  was  the  most  appro- 
priate auditorium  in  London  and  could  accommodate  the  larg- 
est number  of  people.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Beecher  to  preach  in  the  Tabernacle,  as  I  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  friendly  to  Mr.  Beecher.  This  seemed 
to  surprise  Dr.  Parker,  as  well  as  the  other  representative 
ministers  present.  Dr.  Parker  suggested  that  Dr.  Allon  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  were  the  greatest  of  friends,  and  he  waa  sure 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  be  delighted  to  extend  the  invitation 
to  Mr.  Beecher;  and  Dr.  Allon  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
remember  that  he  said,  "Most  assuredly  Mr.  Spurgeon  would 
expect  to  invite  Mr.  Beecher  to  occupy  the  Tabernacle."  I 
banded  to  Mr.  Beecher  Spurgeon'a  letter,  which  I  had  just 
received.  As  he  read,  I  noticed  a  smile  come  on  his  face. 
He  passed  the  letter  to  Dr.  Parker,  who  also  read  it,  and  then 
to  Dr.  Allon,  who,  I  think,  pa-ssed  it  back  to  me.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  Tabernacle  suddenly 
ceased. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Beecher's  first  sermon  in  London, 
July  4,  the  congregation  was  admitted  by  ticket — the  church 
members  first  and  then  the  public,  to  the  capacity  of  the  audi- 
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toriam.  Handieds,  and  I  might  say  thousands,  came  who 
had  to  be  turned  away.  As  the  congregation  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  ticket,  and  as  many  were  unable  to  secure  these,  a 
rumor  easily  started  in  one  of  the  religious  papers  that  Mr. 
Beecher  was  preaching  the  Gospel  for  money,  and  that  the 
tickets  to  hear  him  preach  were  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  The  secular  press  took  it  up.  Newspaper  cor- 
respondents cabled  it  to  their  representative  journals  across 
the  Atlantic.  London  Truth  enlarged  upon  it,  and  Labou- 
chere's  letter  U)  The  New  York  Herald  repeated  it. 

One  of  the  first  comments  on  the  story  was  in  The  Baptist^ 
a  paper  of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
editorial  writers — an  article  which  found  a  place  in  nearly  all 
of  the  leading  papers  where  Mr.  Beecher  was  booked  to  lec- 
ture or  preach.  So  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that  paper, 
which  was  published  without  comment  : 

CHABGING   TO    HEAR    THE    GOSPEL. 

"31  Montague  St.,  Londox,  W.  C,  July  25,  1886. 

"  To  THE  Editor  of  The  Baptist. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a  statement  made 
in  your  excellent  paper  of  the  23d  inst.  concerning  Mr.  Beecher 
and  his  lectures  and  sermons? 

"Mr.  Beecher  does  not  charge  for  preaching  outside  his 
own  pulpit  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  I  liave  managed 
all  his  lecture  tours  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  I  have  al- 
ways arranged  that  he  should  preach  on  the  Sabbath  while 
absent  from  Jiome,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  was  there 
to  be  a  charge  of  any  kind  made  for  hearing  him  preach  the 
Gospel.  True,  when  in  other  cities,  in  order  to  protect  pew- 
holders  and  members  of  the  regular  congregations,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  issue  tickets  of  admission  to  the  side  doors  before 
the  house  was  opened  to  the  general  public. 

**Mr.  Beecher  is  a  lecturer  as  well  as  preacher.  He  de- 
livers on  an  average  one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  a  year, 
and  has  during  some  seasons  lectured  upward  of  two  hundred 
times,  besides  preaching  every  Sabbath.  He  lectures  because 
he  finds  it  profitable  both  to  himself  and  to  those  who  are  glad 
to  pay  their  money  to  hear  him ;  but  never  has  he  received  a 
penny  for  preaching  outside  his  own  pulpit ;  and  if  London 
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were  bullion,  and  he  could  have  it  for  preaching  one  sermon 
here,  it  would  not  even  tempt  him. 

"  Mr.  Beecher  receives  from  me  the  same  pay  per  lecture 
that  1  give  him  in  America.  Wy  business  is  furaishing  lec- 
tures and  high-clasa  eutei-tainments  to  lyceums  and  lecture 
associations  in  America.  I  supply  lecture  and  musical  socie- 
ties throughout  the  Uuited  States  with  the  beat  talent  to  be 
had.  It  is  part  of  the  American  system  of  education,  and  the 
Americans  are  educated  to  it,  and  generally  prefer  it  to  trashy 
shows.  They  expect  great  men  to  address  them;  and  when 
Dean  Stanley,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer  came 
to  America,  1  had  hundreds  of  applications  from  all  parts  of 
the  land  asking  their  terms  and  approximate  date ;  and  when 
I  replied  that  these  men  could  not  be  secured,  many  of  my 
constituents  accused  me  of  ahiftleasuesa  and  neglect  of  busi- 
ness, and  poured  uijon  nie  all  sorts  of  abuse  because  I  did  not 
aupply  them.  I  have  '  imported '  a  great  deal  of  English  tal- 
ent: George  Dawson,  Canon  Kingsley,  Bellew,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  last  season  Canon  Farrar,  who  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  America,  lectured  evciy  day  and  j)rea«'hed  twice 
every  Sabbath  for  tlii-ee  mouths.  He  was  not  abused  nor 
falsely  accused  because  of  his  success.  Thousands  tried  to 
get  tickets  to  hear  him  preach.  They  were  not  to  I)e  had,  a.« 
the  church  congregations  where  he  pivaehed  had  them  for 
themselves  and  friends.  Canon  Farrar  received  .tSOO  each  for 
his  laJit  thi'ee  lectures  in  Ainenca,  and  the  management  made 
something  too.  The  public  were  not  only  satisfied,  hut  grate- 
ful that  so  rare  an  opportunity  bail  been  offered  them. 

"  Mr.  Hcecher  is  not  a  rich  man,  nor  a  money-lover.  He 
does  not  know  what  beciwnes  of  Ids  money.  He  lives  the  (Jo.s- 
pel  that  he  preaches.  He  has  many  drafts  on  his  purse  that 
he  would  like  to  meet.  He  does  all  that  he  can  to  assist  the 
needy.  He  has  two  thousand  eiglit  hundred  mend>ers  in  liis 
church,  all  as  deai'  aa  his  children  to  bijii.  Reverses  overtake 
many.  His  name  is  the  first  that  goes  on  a  note  to  give  a 
deserving  friend  a  new  start  in  life.  Could  you  but  know  a 
hundredth  jiart  of  the  good  he  is  constantly  doing,  you  would 
l)e  as  ardent  alieliever  an  I  am.  I  brinfihim  to  England  dur- 
ing his  summer  vacation  to  lecture.  He  gets  every  penny 
from  me  for  his  lecitures  that  he  gets  from  any  service  in 
Great  Britain.  He  wants  to  prea^-h  every  Runilay,  so  1  leave 
Saturdays  open,  and  place  the  Sundays  where  he  likes  to 
preach.  If  it  wei-e  money  we  were  after,  I  would  have  him 
lecture  Saturdays  and  rest  Siuidays,  and  make   £25  to  £100 
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myself,  and  be  i650  better  off  (every  week)  so  far  as  this 
world's  goods  are  concerned.  The  ministers  for  whom  he 
preaches  manage  their  own  congregations,  and  Mr.  Beecher 
does  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do. 

"  Referring  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  this  subject  of  *  charging  to 
hear  a  sermon,*  where  *  the  managers  charged  a  shilling  to 
hear  him  preach,'  and  he  remarked  that  *  if  he  had  known  it 
he  never  would  have  preached,'  I  will  ask  you  to  kindly  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  charging  a  shilling  and  doing  as 
I  have  on  two  different  occasions  when  I  went  with  some 
friends  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon.  By  putting  money  in  a  box  at 
the  side  door  I  was  allowed  to  go  in  and  get  seats,  and  I  al- 
ways found  that  a  good-sized  congregation  was  accommodated 
in  this  way  by  *  paying  what  they  liked, '  before  the  main  doors 
were  opened  to  the  general  public. 

"  If  this  is  not  charging  an  admission,  I  want  to  know  what 
it  is.  I  certainly  could  not  have  got  a  comfortable  seat  unless 
I  complied  with  this  custom. 

"  I  am,  yours  very  tnily, 

'M.   B.  Pond, 
"Manager  of  Henry  Ward  Beeeher's  Lectures." 


RT.  REV.  HENRY  C.  POTTER 
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BISHOP  HENRY  C.  POTTER  of  New  York  is  the  one 
clergyman  of  all  that  I  know  whom  I  most  wish  was  a 
lyceum  lecturer.  It  seems  as  though  he  is  about  the  only  one 
of  his  class  of  great  and  lovable  clergymen  that  has  been 
spared  to  us,  now  that  Chapin,  Beecher,  and  Phillips  Brooks 
have  passed  away.  He  is  ever  going  about  doing  good,  and  is 
as  much  at  home  and  as  well  appreciated  among  the  very  poor- 
est people  as  among  those  in  the  very  highest  station  of  life. 

He  is  recognized  by  all  who  meet  him  on  the  street,  and 
something  kind  is  said  as  he  passes  by.  If  he  would  only  be 
a  lecturer!  Thousands  would  pay  to  see  and  hear  him,  be- 
cause they  would  know  that  they  were  to  have  something 
worth  while  in  return  for  what  they  gave. 

There  is  no  great  function,  public  or  private,  that  he  is  not 
one  of  the  first  to  be  invited.  He  marries  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  millionaires,  and  the  poorest  people  as  well,  and  all 
along  the  intermediate  classes.  In  the  Episcopalian  families 
no  name  is  more  generally  known,  respected  and  loved. 

The  bishop  is  one  of  our  very  best  public  speakers.  His 
addresses  under  all  conditions  abound  with  wit,  humor  and 
pathos,  and  soimd  sense.  It  is  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and 
real  manliness  of  his  make  up  that  causes  him  to  be  just  what 
he  is  and  what  he  cannot  help  being.  In  every  sense  that  the 
word  implies,  to  every  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  is  a  man. 

He  told  me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  as  he  was  passing 
along  Fourth  Avenue.  Some  urchins  were  playing  in  the 
street,  and  he  overheard  one  of  them  say :  "  There  goes  the 
Bish.  He's  no  chump."  I  would  rather  have  that  eulogy 
from  that  urchin  than  from  any  statesman  I  know  of. 
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THE  VERY  RF.V.  8.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  dean  of  Bo- 
cheater,  was  engaged  bj  me  for  a  lecture  tour  ia  Amer- 
ica during  the  season  of  1894-95,  Since  Canon  Farrar  lectured 
in  America  there  has  been  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  I  considered  of  sufficiently  high  standing  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  that  came  most  especially  from  the  Episco- 
palian churches  and  sooie- 
ties.  One  of  the  best  proofa 
that  Dt'an  Hole  ivaa  such  a 
man,  if  he  could  be  secured, 
was  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  that  nego- 
tiations were  pending,  the 
Lotus  Club  wrote  to  him 
tendering  him   a  dinner  on 


ival. 


He  came  ill  October,  with 
Mrs-  Hole,  and  put  up  at 
the  Everett  House.  He  ^ar- 
rived on  the  24th,  and  he 
was  at  once  interviewed  by 
representatives  of  all  the 
newspapers.  Tliu  next  day 
he  and  Mrs.  Hole  received 
calls  frain  many  clergymen  and  their  wives,  and  from  nearly 
all  the  horticulturists  ui  the  vicinity.  Roses  in  great  profu- 
sion, of  every  form  and  variety,  were  sent  in,  for  the  Dean  is 
fenown  all  over  the  world  as  the  king  of  rose  growers.  Never 
was  there  a  finer  collection  of  roses  than  those  which  came 
to  the  Everett  House  during  the  Dean's  stay. 

Then  he  yielded  to  Sarony's  invitation  to  come  over  and 
be  pliotographed.  The  scene  between  the  Dean  and  Sarony 
was  indeed  picturesque,     ^^^^eu  the  great  photographer  and 
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artist  found  an  interesting  subject  his  enthusiasm  was  intense . 
The  magnificent  stature  of  the  Dean  fairly  captivated  him. 
He  reached  up  (whoever  knew  Sarony  will  understand)  and 
caught  the  Dean's  hand,  exclaiming,  as  he  looked  at  me : 

"  Major  Pond,  you  have  at  last  brought  me  a  subject  that  I 
can  enjoy.     We're  going  to  have  a  good  time." 

"I'd  just  like  to  hug  you,  sir,"  said  the  artist,  turning  again 
to  the  Dean. 

"I've  not  the  slightest  objection,"  the  Dean  replied,  and 
Sarony  tried  to  encircle  the  big  man  with  his  arms.  The 
famous  artist,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Olivier,  who  accompanied  the 
party  from  England,  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene  at  that  time, 
which  is  as  correct  in  detail  as  a  photograph  could  be. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th,  came  the  dinner  at  the  Lotus  Club. 
Dean  Hole's  "  Reminiscences  "  had  made  him  widely  known 
as  the  friend  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Leech,  and  other  great 
Englishmen  of  the  past  generation.  A  distinguished  company 
gathered  to  meet  him,  including  the  president,  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence, the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity  Church ;  Dr. 
Arthur  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  President  Schur- 
man,  of  Cornell  University ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  MacArthur, 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests  of  the  club. 

Even  at  his  advanced  age  Dean  Hole  looked  stout  and 
lusty.  He  is  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  his  body  is 
built  on  the  typical  lines  of  John  Bull.  As  one  of  the  New 
York  journals  expressed  it,  he  "  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Elizabethan  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  sent  to  this  country."  His  head  is  large 
and  covered  with  a  mass  of  silvery  gray  hair.  His  features 
are  strong  and  have  an  expression  of  benevolence  and  good 
liumor. 

In  introducing  the  guest,  Mr.  Lawrence  said : 

"Two  occasions  come  to  my  mind  this  evening — the  Lotus 
Club's  receptions  to  Charles  Kingsley  and  Dean  Stanley.  To- 
night we  are  equally  honored  in  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dean 
Hole.  We  cannot  gpreet  him  without  recalling  the  facts  which 
his  *  Reminiscences '  have  made  familiar  here.     We  recall  him 
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as  one  who  clasped  hauds  with  Thackeray  and  waa  the  friend 
of  Dickens;  hut  it  is  his  own  individuahty  as  a  man  and 
author  that  makes  him  dear  to  us." 

The  Uean,  on  rising,  said: 

"1  eaji  assure  jou,  gentlemen,  that  when  I  received  your 
invitation,  having  heard  so  mucli  of  the  literary,  artiiitic,  and 
social  amenities  of  your  famoiis  club,  I  resembled  in  feelings 
—not  in  feature— the  beautiful  bride  of  Burleigh,  wheu^ 

"•  A  trouble  weighed  upon  ber, 

Aiii)  perplexml  her  ulght  aud  mum, 
With  llie  burden  o{  ui  bcinor 
Unio  ■which  she  was  not  boni.' 

"  I  could  have  quoted  the  words  of  the  mate  in  Hood's  '  Up 
the  Ithine,'  when,  during  a  storm  at  sea,  a  titled  lady  sent  for 
liiiu,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  swim.  '  Yf.s,  my  lail.y,'  says 
he,  'like  a  duck,'  '  That  being  the  case,'  says  she,  '  I  shall 
eondesi-end  to  lay  liold  of  your  arm  all  night, '  '  Too  great  an 
honor  for  the  likes  of  me,'  says  the  mate. 

"Even  when  I  came  into  tliis  building — though  1  am  not  a 
shy  mail,  having  lieen  educated  at  Era/eniiose  College,  and 
preposterously  flattered  thrfnighont  my  life,  juost  probably  on 
account  of  my  size — I  had  lost  this  sense  of  uuworthines.s ;  but 
your  gracious  reception  has  not  only  I'eassured  me,  but  has  ui- 
duced  a  delicious  hallucination  that,  at  some  period  forgotten, 
in  some  unconscious  condition,  I  have  said  something,  or  done 
something,  or  written  something,  which  really  deserved  your 
approbation.  To  be  serious,  I  am,  of  course,  aware  why  this 
great  j'fivilege  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  It  is  because 
you  have  associated  me  with  tliose  great  men  with  whom  I 
was  in  ha]ii»y  intercourse  that  you  have  made  my  ]ieart  glad 
to-night. 

"  It  has  ever  lieen  my  ambition  to  blend  my  life,  as  the  gi'eat 
painter  does  hia  colors,  '  with  brains,  sir,'  ajid  I  venture  to 
think  that  such  a  yeaniing  is  a  magnificent  proof  that  we  are 
not  wholly  destitute  of  this  article,  as  when  the  poor  wounded 
soldier  exclaimed  on  heai-ing  the  doctor  say  that  he  could  see 
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his  brains :  '  Oh,  please  write  home  and  tell  father,  for  he  has 
always  said  I  never  had  any.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  appre- 
ciation of  my  superiors  has  evoked  from  them  a  marvellous 
sympathy,  lias  led  to  the  formation  of  very  precious  friend- 
ships, and  has  been  my  elevator  unto  the  higher  abodes  of 
brightness  and  freshness,  as  it  is  to-night. 

"  Yes,  my  brothers,  it  is  delightful  to  dwell  *  with  brains, 
sir,'  condensed  in  books  in  that  glorious  world — a  library — a 
world  which  we  can  traverse  without  being  sick  at  sea,  or  foot- 
sore on  land ;  in  which  we  can  reach  the  heights  of  science  with- 
out leaving  our  easy  chair,  hear  the  nightingales,  the  poets, 
with  no  risk  of  catarrh,  survey  the  great  battlefields  of  the 
world  unscathed ;  a  world  in  which  we  are  surrounded  by  those 
who,  whatever  their  temporal  rank  may  have  been,  are  its  true 
kings  and  real  nobility,  and  which  places  within  our  reach  a 
wealth  more  precious  than  rubies,  for  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

"  In  this  happy  world  I  met  Washington  Irving,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Willis,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  all 
your  great  American  authors,  historical,  poetical,  pathetic,  hu- 
morous, and  ever  since  I  have  rejoiced  to  hold  converse  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  with  our  living  companions,  with 
our  fellow-men,  who  love  books,  as  we  do,  that  this  fruition 
is  complete,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  in  the  words  of  one 
whose  name  I  speak  with  a  full  heart,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  that '  a  dinner  table  made  up  of  such  material  as  this 
is  the  last  triumph  of  civilization  over  barbarism.' 

"  We  feel,  as  our  witty  Bishop,  afterward  Archbishop,  Ma- 
gee  described  himself,  when  he  said,  ^  I  am  just  now  in  such 
a  sweet,  genial  disposition  that  even  a  curate  might  play  with 
me.'  We  are  bold  enough  to  state  with  Artemus  Ward  of  his 
regiment,  composed  exclusively  of  major  generals,  that  *  we 
will  rest  muskets  with  anybody.' 

"'  Linger,  I  cried,  O  radiant  Time,  thy  power 
Hath  nothing  else  to  give.     Life  is  complete. 
Let  but  the  happy  present,  hour  by  hour. 
Itself  remember  and  itself  repeat.^ 


I 
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"And  yet  one  more  quotatioD,  wherewith  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  stupidity  of  him  who  quotes  lines  most  ap- 
propriate, by  Tennyson,  from  '  The  Lotus  Eaters,'  and  re- 
peated by  one  who  has  just  crossed  the  Atlantic : 
'"We  bave  bail  enough  of  action  and  of  motion  we, 
Tossed  lo  Blai'boEird,  tORseil  to  larboiird,  nheti  the  surge  was  aeeliiliig 

Acd  llie  wallowing  monster  spouted  liia  (oam  fountain  01 
Let  us  awear  aii  oAtli,  and  keep  it  witli  an  equal  uiind  ; 
III  tliis  hollow  Lotus  land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
(Here  where  the  Queen  of  Clubs  so  rojally  we've  dined), 
On  the  hilU,  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. ' 

"And  uow,  gentlemen,  let  me  give — 

" '  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  ol  the  poor. '  " 

Then  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  welcomed  the  Dean 
on  behalf  of  the  universities.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  made  a  fine  siieech  and  paid  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Brooks  was  the  next 
speaker.  Dv.  Gi-eer  raised  many  a  laugh  by  his  witty  re- 
marks. 

Dean  Hole's  first  lecture  in  America  was  in  Calvary  Bai>tist 
Church,  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  I'ain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  great  church  was 
crowded.  The  liev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  introduced  the  speaker. 
The  good  Dean  entertained  his  audience  fairly  well,  but  was  a 
disappointment  to  many,  due  largely,  I  thought,  to  his  bad 
advisers.  He  had  been  told  that  the  more  he  amused  Ameri- 
can audiences  and  maj:le  them  laugh,  the  better  satisfied  they 
would  l>c.  It  is  often  a  misfortune  to  a  clergyman  to  be  a 
wit.  There  were  on  the  platform  and  in  the  audience  people  as 
learned  as  the  one  who  addressed  them.  In  his  Kochester 
congregation  he  had  been  accustomed  to  addressing  a  different 
audienc* — an  audience  that  he  must  talk  down  to.  It  took 
him  only  a  short  time  to  discover  that  in  America  the  pews  are 
as  high  as  the  pulpit,  and  he  gave  his  audiences  a  scholarly 
and  delightful  enteitainment.  His  popularity  increased  to 
the  end  of  his  tour. 
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He  did  not  come  to  America  for  gain.  All  his  earnings  on 
the  tour  were  applied  to  the  restoration  of  an  arch  in  the  tower 
of  the  Eochester  Cathedral,  where  the  good  Dean  is  fond  of 
showing  his  Yankee  visitors  his  American  lecture  proceeds. 

It  was  Mrs.  Pond's  and  my  privilege,  during  our  visit  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1897,  to  be  guests  for  three  days  at 
the  Deanery.  During  our  stay  a  garden  party  was  given  in 
our  honor  by  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Hole.  We  were  shown  on 
the  place  over  a  thousand  varieties  of  roses,  and  we  thought 
they  must  certainly  be  the  very  choicest  in  all  the  world ;  but 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  garden  party,  a  number  of 
wagons  and  carts  came  driving  in,  loaded  with  banks  and 
boxes  of  roses  from  various  persons  whom  the  Dean  said  were 
his  disciples.  They  were  displayed  in  a  large  basement 
room  of  the  Deanery,  and  we  were  invited  to  view  them.  The 
great  room  was  filled  with  tables  on  which  the  roses  were  dis- 
played. It  was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  floral  dis})lay  that 
we  ever  saw,  and  the  Dean  assured  us  that  nothing  eould  be 
more  perfect. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Dean,  "my  dear  Major  and  Mrs.  Pond, 
the  fruits  of  our  efforts  in  rose  culture ;  our  disciples  have  all 
outgrown  their  teachers."  There  was  every  color  and  almost 
every  variety  of  rose.  How  I  wish  I  could  adequately  de- 
scribe them! 

The  garden  party  was  a  magnificent  affair.  The  parish- 
ioners and  best  citizens  of  Rochester  and  its  neighborhood 
were  there — about  four  hundred — Rochester's  "Four  Hun- 
dred," I  presume.  The  guests'  table  was  under  an  immense 
rose-tree  as  large  as  a  common  apple-tree,  in  full  bloom.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  large  rose-tree  I  have  seen  in  blossom. 

Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards  of  Lon- 
don, and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Craigie  ("  John  Oliver  Hobbes  ") ; 
a  Mr.  Arnold,  brother  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  a  scholarly  gen- 
tleman and  poet,  who  would  be  famous  were  he  not  eclipsed 
by  his  brother,  and  Mi*.  Latham,  an  English  gentleman  who 
now  owns  and  lives  in  the  famous  Dickens  home  at  Gad's 
Hill,  near  by,  who,  the  day  before,  had  shown  us  all  over  the 


place  and  througli  the  house,  the  unique  Dickens  librarj-,  the 
diuing  room,  and  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  tablu  where  the 
great  nuvelist  died. 

I  waa  never  so  impreaeed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
in  this  life  than  juat  to  live  and  breathe  and  have  a  being, 
and  that  when  life's  efforts  are.  made  in  the  right  direction, 
what  siiould  be  called  '■  higher  Life  "  is  almost  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  desire  to  attais  it. 

I  must  declare  that  of  all  the  visits  I  have  ever  made  In 
Europe,  ajid  of  all  the  hosts  a:ud  hostesses  whose  hospitality 
it  has  been  my  honor  to  enjoy,  the  Deanery  at  Rochester, 
Dean  Hole  (now  past  eighty),  and  his  estimable  wife,  are 
among  the  very  brightest  of  my  memories.  May  they  long  be 
spared  to  usl 

I  copy  from  the  good  Dean's  book,  "A  Little  Tour  in 
America,"  the  following  anecdote,  which  will  give  Lis  esti- 
mate of  one  of  our  American  plays  that  he  saw  while  here  : 

"  I  had  also  the  gratification  of  seeing  those  popular  favor- 
ites, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  in  '  Lady  Claiicarty,'  and  was 
specially  delighted  with  Mr.  Dcnman  TLom])son  in  '  The  Oid 
Homestead.'  Toward  the  end  of  the  play,  his  manager  came 
to  my  l)ox  with  an  invitation  to  an  interview,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  Mr.  Thomjjson  for  his  humorou.s,  pa- 
thetic, bright,  and  wholesome  performance,  and  of  telling  him 
how  much  he  resembled  in  many  ways  the  greatest  comic 
actor  of  his  day,  Mr.  Buckstone. 

'■  Next  morning  there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  a 
paragi'apli  headed,  '  A  Dean  Behind  the  Scenes,'  and  shortly 
afterward  I  was  gently  rebuked  by  a  brother  clergyman  as 
having  iuiperilled  the  dignity  of  my  office.  As  counsel  for 
the  defence,  I  made  answer,  '  Reverend  sir,  in  the  ])lay  en- 
titled "The  Old  Homestead,"  two  young  fellows,  who  had 
been  making  fools  of  themselves  and  had  gone  to  the  bad, 
were  brought  back  to  a  right  mind — to  their  home  and  duty. 
They  were  shown  the  misery  and  degratlation  of  vice,  and 
then,  in  contrast,  the  happiness  and  the  honor  of  a  righteous 
life.     1  went  behind  the  scenes  to  thank  the  t4.-acher  of  that 
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object  lesson,  and  if  you,  my  brother,  will  prove  to  me  that 
by  one  of  your  sermons  you  have  persuaded  two  prodigals  to 
get  away  from  the  husks  of  the  swine  and  return  to  their 
Father's  house,  I  shall  rejoice  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  in 
the  vestry,  or  wherever  we  may  meet.  *  '' 
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n^UK  mSHOP  OF  RIPON,  DR.  BOYD  CARPENTER, 
±.  the  Queen's  fayorite  minister,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
eloquent  man  iu  tJie  English  clergy.  I  visited  him  at  hia 
palace  lUiriug  1897.  He  said  he  wished  to  visit  America  aoon, 
but  liinl  tliri'rliiiniiii-il  Jiinl  teiipao-SQUHtolookaiter,  and  did  not 
kuiiw  just  liow  soon  he  could 
arrnugf:  to  make  the  trip. 

Hia  great  theme  is  Dante. 
A  distin^iished  woman  told 
me  that  she  had  heard  him 
deliver  a  course  of  five  lec- 
tures on  Dante,  and  she 
thought  she  had  uever  heard 
a  man  so  intensely  interest- 
ed ill  his  subject  or  so  elo- 
i|ueut.  His  ])alaec  is  a  sort 
of  public  tcittd  for  all  mem- 
ImTS  of  the  elergy,  and  Mrs. 
Cai'penter  told  me  that 
though  !L  yearly  income  of 
£10,000  s.-emed  enormous 
for  a  Bishop,  she  was  often 
put  to  it  to  know  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  She  kept  count  one  year,  and  they 
euti-rtaini'd  more  than  six  tliousaiid  })ersons. 

The  liishop  writj's  a  iiersonal  letter  to  the  Queen  every 
month,  and  receives  one  in  i-epty.  He  has  a  copy  of  every 
pilot) i|,'raph  that  Queen  Victoria  ever  liad  taken,  with  her  au- 
tograph written  on  eacli  one. 

A  warm  feeling  of  pei'sonal  friendship  exists  between  the 
Bishop  of  RiiJOn  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  yet  the  two  men  ai'e 
very  unlike.  The  wide  difference  between  their  points  of  view 
is  apparent  from  these  few  words  in  one  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
letters  to  me: 
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''Dean  Stubbs  is  a  man  well  known  for  his  strong  social 
sympathies.  He  has  been  the  champion  of  the  agricultural 
laborer y  and  in  all  questions  he,  as  such,  has  taken  a  strantjely 
liberal  llne,^* 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  had  invitations  to  deliver  the 
Noble  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  University,  and  the  Low- 
ell Institute  lectures  in  Boston.  I  know  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  come  to  our  country,  but  he  is  such  a  very  busy 
man  that  up  to  this  time  he  has  not  found  it  ])ossible. 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  CHARLES  AVILLIAM 
STUBUS,  I>.1)  ,  iluuM  lit  Ely,  is  a  most  tharmiiig 
geiitlemaa  and  esteemed  aa  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Eng- 
lish [nil()it  oriitor.s  of  thi;  Church  of  Eiiglaud  Through  the 
Rev,  Dr.  John  ^^'atson  I 
induced  him  to  come  to 
.\jiitTica  in  the  fall  of  1899 
to  give  a  serif  8  of  lectures 
to  mi  the  demand  which 
seemed  to  me  had  long 
existed  in  this  country  to 
luar  from  the  platform 
"111'  of  the  ablest  lecturers 
"I  the  Church  of  England 
liesides  being  a  hue 
|iul|iit  orator,  the  Dean  of 
i:iy  is  a  pleasing  platform 
spt-idcer,  with  but  little 
English  mannerism,  a 
scholar  qf  fine  tj-jR',  iui 
ewsiiyist  of  gentle  humor 
and  kindly  wit,  a  man  of 
praetioal  affiiirs,  and  ;i 
sympathetio  poet  in  touch  with  history  and  humanity-  As  a 
poet  he  has  the  ballad  quality,  the  lyric  tone. 

Not  only  were  his  prepared  lecUn'cs  polished  and  scholarly, 
but  when  called  itpon  suddenly  he  was  always  i-eiwly,  witli  wit 
and  humor  and  anecdote,  for  any  occasion,  as  is  attested  by 
the  following  portion  of  an  unpiomi)tu  speech  made  at  a 
banquet  tendered  by  the  Lotus  Club  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  in 
Kew  York  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  Dean's  arrival : 

"Mr  President,  Sir  Henry,  Gentlemen  of  the  Lotus  Club: 
In  this  atmosphere  of  resistless  eloquence  and  wit  and  humor 
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and  good  fellowship  and  eulogy,  I  confess  I  find  myself  some- 
what embarrassed — embarrassed  by  the  generosity  of  your 
kindly  feeling  toward  me,  expressed  by  your  president,  but 
embarrassed  especially  because  your  president  has  treated  me 
with  not  even  that  amount  of  generosity  which  he  extended 
to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  and  who  needed  no  such 
generosity.  I  have  not  even  had  a  twenty-minutes'  gi*ace  in 
which  to  concoct  any  impromptu  humorous  remarks.  What, 
then,  can  I  do?  I  think  it  was  one  of  your  own  prophets — 
shall  I  say  one  of  your  own  poets? — one  of  the  greatest  of 
your  literary  men,  an  ambassador  to  England  some  years  ago, 
a  man  of  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  think  as  a  personal  friend 
of  my  own,  Mr.  James  Kussell  Lowell,  who  once  said  that  an 
after-dinner  speech  should  consist  of  an  anecdote,  a  common- 
place, and  a  quotation.  Now,  how  can  I  fulfil  those  canons 
of  speech  to-night? 

"An  anecdote.  I  am  reminded,  pai-tly  by  the  frank  com- 
radeship of  this  meeting  to-night  and  partly,  also,  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  time  is  passing  by,  that  I  am  staying 
with  one  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  who  is  not  veiy  well  known 
to  me  as  yet ; — although  I  find  that  to  know  almost  any  Amer- 
ican is  to  love  him  as  a  friend — and  who,  perhaps,  may  there- 
fore be  a  little  surprised  to-night  if  I  return  toward  the  small 
hours,  as  at  present  would  seem  to  be  my  prospect.  And  that 
recalls  to  my  mind  an  incident  which  I  remember  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  my  Cambridge  life  when  I  was  present  at  a  banquet 
given  in  the  hall  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  in  honor 
of  its  six  hundredth  anniversary.  There  were  many  illus- 
trious members  of  the  college  present,  and  many  and  long 
speeches.  I  remember  that  it  was  half -past  eleven  o^  clock  at 
night  when  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  the  brother  of  the  judge, 
was  called  upon  to  respond  to  *  The  Toast  of  the  Applied  Sci- 
ences.' He  said  something  of  this  kind :  *  Gentlemen,  I  could 
have  conceived  occasions  when  it  would  have  been  delightful 
to  me  to  expatiate  upon  such  a  subject,  but  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  the  only  application  of  science  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  moment  is  the  application  of  the  domestic 
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luciferto  the  bedroom  candle.'  (Laughter.)  Whereupon  your 
ambassador,  Mr.  Lowell,  with  that  happy  genius,  that  quick 
power  of  composition,  and  that  delightful  grace  which  were 
always  so  charactfiristic  of  h  im,  wrote  on  the  back  ol  his  menu 
card,  and  tossed  across  the  table,  these  lines : 

"•  Oh,  brief  Sir  Frederick, 

Who  Ihy  wit  could  catch. 
Hold  thee  a  candle, 

Or  find  iliy  malch?  '  " 

(Applause.) 
DeanStubbs  is  a  man  above  middle  stature,  of  robust  frame 
and  English  aspect,  with  just  a  trace  perhaps  of  some  Scan- 
dinavian ancestor  in  the  long  head  and  face  and  the  ruddy  com- 
plexiou.  He  is  descended  from  the  same  Yorkshire  yeoman 
stock  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  author  of  the 
"Constitutional  History  of  England,"  whose  kinsman  he  is, 
and  from  which  stock  in  old  days  there  eame  such  men  as  the 
well-known  Puritan  writer,  John  Stubbs,  who  wrote  the  "  Dis- 
covery of  a  Gaping  Gulph,"  and  who,  when  his  hand  was  cut 
off  by  order  of  the  Queen,  as  a  penalty  for  the  publication  of 
his  outspoken  pamphlet,  waved  his  hat  with  the  other  hand 
and  cried,  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!"  The  distinction 
which  some  men  have  gained  as  the  champions  of  a  great 
cause,  or  the  leaders  of  a  great  movement,  is  a  surprise  to  us 
when  we  see  them.  In  their  bodily  presence  there  is  notliing 
indicative  of  power,  and  we  have  to  wait  for  the  explanation 
of  their  ascendency.  No  such  surprise  will  be  felt  by  those 
who  look  upon  Dr  Stubbs  for  the  first  time.  We  see  at  once 
that  his  physical  endowments  fit  him  for  leadership.  The 
tall,  massive,  upright  frame,  suggestive  of  his  yeoman  ances- 
try; the  easy,  natural  dignity  of  his  bearing;  the  firmness  of 
his  step,  as  of  one  who  is  clear  as  to  his  own  course,  and  whom 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  move  from  any  position  that  he  felt 
called  upon  to  take;  the  high,  broad  forehead,  the  alert  and 
penetrating  glance — all  make  it  easy  for  us  to  believe,  even 
before  we  have  heard  him  speak,  that  he  possesses  character- 
.  iatics  which  explain  his  position  and  influence.     He  impresses 
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one  immediately  as  a  strong  man  both  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically. 

In  speaking  of  his  recreations,  he  said :  ^^  I  am  president  of 
the  Ely  Golf  Club,  am  fond  of  bicycling,  work  at  carpentering, 
am  maker  and  patentee  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  chair,  and  few 
things  please  me  more  than  to  show  my  English,  esjieeially 
my  American  friends,  round  the  cathedral."  And  any  one 
who  has  heard  the  Dean's  exquisite  lectures  on  the  Ely  Cathe- 
dral may  well  be  delighted  with  such  a  guide. 

Unlike  other  clergymen  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  theological  studies  and  abstract  disquisition,  Dr.  Stubbs 
has  examined  and  discussed  some  of  the  most  vital  practical 
questions  of  the  day — the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  condition 
and  needs  of  laborers,  the  welfare  of  artisans  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centres,  the  advancement  of  women,  and  the 
education  of  the  masses.  His  life,  accordingly,  has  been  one 
of  practical  industry  and  effort  for  the  good  of  others,  and, 
while  building  an  honorable  renown  for  himself,  he  has  been, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  a  public  benefactor. 

He  has  always  taken  such  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  the 
problems  of  labor  and  capital  that  he  has  l>econie  known  as 
a  "Christian  Socialist."  In  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
this  term  as  applied  to  himself,  he  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote: 

"  I  had  called  on  a  rich  old  merchant  in  the  North  to  ask 
him  for  a  subscription.  At  first  he  was  somewhat  grumj)y. 
*  Come,'  he  said,  *  they  call  you  a  Socialist;  what  do  you  mean 
by  Socialism?  '  *  My  dear  sir,'  I  replied,  *  it  depends  on  ivhat 
Socialism  you  mean,  political  Socialism  or  Christian  Socialism, 
for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two.  Of  the  Politi- 
cal Socialist  I  hold  very  much  the  same  opinion  as  that  of 
Ebenezer  Eliot,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  who  wrote  long  ago — 

*  "What  is  a  socialist?  one  who  hath  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings, 
A  rogue,  or  a  bungler,  or  both,  he  is  willing 
To  fork  out  his  penny  and  pocket  your  shilling." 

But  while  the  political  Socialist  says,    "What  is  yours  is 
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miue,"  the  Christian  Socialiat  says,  "  What  ia  mine  isyoiira."  ' 
The  old  man's  eyes  twinkled,  'Ah!'  he  said,  'I've  met  a 
good  many  of  the  first  sort;  I  never  met  any  of  the  second. 
However,  here's  £5  for  your  fund.'  " 

The  Dean  began  his  American  tour  with  a  course  of  six 
matinee  lectures  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York.  His 
subjects  were:  "Shakespeare  as  a  Religious  Teacher,"  "Ely 
Cathedral"  (illustrated),  "Milton  and  the  Puritans,"  "Ideal 
Women  of  the  Poets,"  "  James  Russell  Lowell,"  and  a  second 
lecture  on  "Ely  Cathedral  "  (also  illastrated).  Other  lectures 
which  he  gave  in  this  country  were  on  "Shelley,"  "Brown- 
ing," and  "Charles  Kingsley  and  Christian  Socialism,"  hut 
the  illustrated  lectures  on  "Ely  Cathedral"  were  the  only 
ones  that  drew  big  money.  The  others  were  too  scholarly  for 
the  American  lycenm  in  its  present  condition. 

Some  idea  of  the  dcliglitfuluess  of  the  Dean's  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  the  ('athedral  of  Ely  may  be  had  fivni  the  following 
criticisni  by  William  ^\'intcv,  published  in  tlie  New  Yoik  Ti-ll,- 
v7ik:  "The  exoi-dinm  of  the  Dciui's  discourse,  devot''<l  to  a 
lK>rtrayal  of  the  physical  I>eaiity  of  tlio  wide,  dreaju-Iike  fen- 
lands  of  England,  with  Ely  Cathedral^an  image,  of  sublimity 
and  niyst<'ry — towering  tbiimgh  the  white  mist  and  the  ba^.y, 
golden  light,  fell  npon  the  ear  like  a  strain  of  music,  and  tiasily 
hinid  bis  hearers  into  a  mood  of  fancy  and  sentiment,  making 
them  sympathetic  with  the  glories  of  tho  past  and  revei-ent  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  passionate  religious  devotion  expi-essed  so 
well  in  those  wondei-ful  old  minsters  of  Enroi>e — which  seems 
to  have  utterly  died  out  of  the  earth.  Lat<T  it  ])Iciist'd  the 
Dean  to  make  his  lecture  a  familiar  t;ilk,  and  to  griUM'  it  with 
occa.'^ional  tints  of  jilayful  humor:  the  colloquial  and  rhetori- 
cal strains  are  not  harmonious,  and  it  is  never  ea.sy  fai  mingle 
them,  but,  certainly,  the  speaker  managed  this  difficult  involu- 
tion ivith  si)igular  grace;  but,  at  the  last,  reverting  to  his 
poetic  vein,  ho  rounded  his  work  with  noble  eloquence  and 
power.  Rlctre  than  seventy  jiictures,  many  of  them  very  love- 
ly, were  incidentally  displayed— tho  spectacle  culminating  in 
a  view  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Awdrv,  from  wliich  the  white  mar- 
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ble  sarcophagus  of  the  virgin  Queen  Etheldreda  has  disap- 
peared— hidden,  it  is  believed,  somewhere  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral— perhaps  to  be  restored  in  a  purer,  because  a  more 
spiritual,  age,  now  dawning  on  the  world." 

While  in  New  York,  the  Dean  being  very  anxious  to  hear 
Dr.  Hillis,  the  Plymouth  pulpit  being  the  Mecca  of  all  visiting 
clergymen  and  ministers  from  the  other  side,  we  arranged  to 
attend  one  Sunday  morning.  The  Dean  was  intensely  inter- 
ested, but  I  think  was  much  surprised  by  Dr.  Hillis'  unique 
style.     "  A  nightmare  of  eloquence !  "  he  exclaimed. 

In  Boston  he  repeated  his  New  York  course  of  lectures  in 
Steinert  Hall,  which  seemed  to  be  the  inost  popular  lecture 
hall  in  Boston  at  this  time.  It  is  a  very  deep  cellar  under  the 
Steinert  Piano  Kooms,  and  is  quite  prettily  fitted  up,  but  oh ! 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  panic  down  there,  no  one  would 
escape  to  tell  the  story.  Back  of  the  stage  is  an  elevator 
shaft  used  for  carrying  pianos  up  and  down  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  this  causes  a  strong 
draught  from  the  back  of  the  stage,  through  the  auditorium, 
and  out  to  the  sidewalk.  Acoustically  there  is  an  advantage 
in  this,  because  the  draft  carries  the  sound  through  the  audi- 
ence room  and  one  can  be  distinctly  heard  throughout  the 
place  in  almost  a  whisper.  But  in  cool  weather  both  audience 
and  speakers  have  to  keep  on  their  coats  and  wraps,  as  the 
cold  draught  carries  away  with  it  all  the  heat  from  the  radia- 
tors. It  is  the  best  Boston  has,  unless  you  go  up  two  or  three 
more  flights  to  the  Y.  M .  C.  A.  Hall,  which  is  about  as  incon- 
venient for  an  audience  as  anything  could  possibly  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple of  Boston  turned  out  to  welcome  the  Dean  of  Ely.  He 
was  the  social  lion  of  the  season  and  the  special  pet  of  the 
literary  Episcopalians  and  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University. 
He  preached  three  times  in  Trinity  Church — Phillips  Brooks' 
old  pulpit — for  his  friend.  Dr.  Donald,  and  was  also  university 
preacher  in  the  Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard,  where  he  was  lis- 
tened to  by  a  great  crowd  of  undergraduates.  Some  of  these 
sermons  are  published  this  autumn  in  a  volume  with  the  title 
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"Pco  Pataial " — sermuus  uu  3j>ecial  uccasious  ui  Englaud  and 

America. 

The  papers  gave  excellent  accounts  of  his  sennoDs  and  lec- 
tures, and,  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Stubbs'  visit  proved  a  financial 
success!  hut,  compared  with  formt^r  days,  when  a  first-class 
lectui-er  was  a  first-class  attraction,  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Fifteeu  yeai's  ago  a  course  of  such  lectures  would  have 
filled  Tremont  Temple  or  Music  Hall. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  preached  for  the  St.  Andrew's 
Brotherhood,  and  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception.  He 
preached  in  Philadelphia  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  there 
with  great  success. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Chicago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Episcopalian  Bishop  of  that  city  de- 
nouncing a  dean  who  could  come  to  America  to  lecture  for 
money ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  appointments  were  made 
for  that  city. 

The  Dean  of  Ely  did  not  come  to  America  to  make  money. 
He  came  to  make  friends,  and  I  aui  sure  he  did  it.  He  wanted 
a  holiday,  and  he  came  to  our  country  to  get  it,  and  if,  not 
beiug  a  rich  man,  au<i  having  six  sons  to  educate  and  put 
out  in  the  world,  he  chose  to  pay  his  way  by  eavniug  his 
travelling  expenses,  I  do  not  see  what  business  it  is  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chicago  to  question  the  dignity  of  the  Dean.  That 
can  quite  well  take  cai-e  of  itself. 

Dr.  Stubbs  gave  his  first  lecture  in  Chicago  for  the  Twentietli 
Century  Club,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  had  tlie  first 
appearance  of  all  my  stars,  and  generally  assures  a  good  audi- 
ence on  the  following  evening  in  Central  M\isic  Hall.  The 
local  manager,  however,  in  that  city  in  some  way  conceived 
the  idea  that  nobody  but  Episcopalians  would  care  to  hear  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  and  so  worked  through  the  church  instead  of 
advertising  through  the  general  public.  The  result  of  such  a 
course,  together  with  most  gloomy  conditions  of  mud,  sleet, 
rain,  and  snow  combined,  was  poor  business,  although  a  de- 
lightful lecture  to  those  who  were  present.  The  Chicago 
Journal  said : 
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"Because  of  his  scholarly  attamments,  his  bright  and  sym- 
pathetic views,  the  lecture  of  last  evening  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  instructive  addresses  of  the  kind  ever 
heard  in  Chicago.'' 

"  The  Elitej  an  illustrated  society  journal  of  Chicago,  ad- 
dressed to  people  of  culture  and  fashion,"  in  an  article  on 
the  Dean,  says  in  allusion  to  his  lecture  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club:  "He  gave  his  hearers  much  pleasure.  They 
all  said  so  at  the  time.  Many  remarked  that  the  occasion 
was  one  of  the  club's  best  evenings.  The  Dean  has  been  mis- 
quoted in  the  newspapers  (of  course  without  intention)  as  to 
what  he  said  on  that  evening  by  way  of  rebuke.  The  manner 
in  which  he  administered  the  rebuke  was  gentle  to  playful- 
ness— yet  it  held  a  bit  of  quiet  sarcasm.  But  no  offence  was 
given  and  no  offence  was  felt.  He  caused  his  audience  to 
laugh  and  put  it  on  its  mettle." 

This  is,  of  course,  in  allusion  to  the  foolish  indignation  of 
the  yellow  journals  of  Chicago  about  an  interview  with  the 
Dean  by  the  American  Outlook  in  which  Dr.  Stubbs  spoke  of 
"the  hateful  imloveliness  of  the  city,  and  its  wilderness  of 
mean  streets." 

This  interview  happened  to  appear  just  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  lull  in  yellow  journalistic  excitements  in  Chicago, 
and  his  description  of  that  city  furnished  material  for  some 
very  elaborate  editorials  and  cartoons  and  the  publication  of 
private  letters  which  patriotic  Chicagoans  were  invited  to  con- 
tribute. The  affair  was  taken  up  by  the  press  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  at  the  present  writing  the  Dean  of  Ely  is  the  best- 
advertised  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  booking  a  profitable  tour  for  him  this  sea- 
son (1900-1901)  if  only  he  were  available.  Several  of  my 
friends  in  Chicago  wrote  to  me  that  if  I  dared  to  visit  their 
city  again  I  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, for  having  brought  Dean  Stubbs  to  this  country.  Know- 
ing that  the  Dean  would  appreciate  the  humorous  side  of  the 
situation,  I  sent  him  some  of  the  newspaper  clippings  and 
wrote  him  that  if  I  were  driven  out  of  my  own  country  on  his 
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account  I  might  wish  to  seek  refuge  in  the  confiueB  of  Ely 
Cathedral.     To  this  he  replied  as  follows: 

"  Deanery,  Ely,  July  25,  1900. 

"  Mt  Deab  Good  Major  :  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
and  Mrs.  Pond  arc  comiug  to  the  Isle  of  Refuge — you  are 
quite  safe  here.  If  the  Vigilajice  Committees  of  Chicago 
meditate  a  raid  upon  you  at  Ely,  we  will  open  the  sluice  at 
Denver  and  put  the  whole  of  Cambridgesliire  outside  the  Isle 
twelve  feet  under  sea  water.  But  how  sadly  wanting  in  hu- 
mor some  of  your  journalists  must  be.  I  thought  that  was  an 
English  prerogative.  The  Chicagoaus  were  really  very  kind, 
my  hostess  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  quite  eharming, 
and  I  believe  she  was  the  sister  of  the  mayor.  How  strange! 
And  Mr.  Newman  was  as  kind  as  he  could  be  and  his  wife  waa 
more  so.  Hut  wliy  must  1  praise  an  ugly  street  because  I  like 
a  man  who  lives  in  it?  1  didn't  praise  New  Jersey;  why 
Chicago?  No.  It  is  a  hatefully  unlovely  place,  but  I  admire 
greatly  the  men  who,  because  they  live  there — poor  things — 
are  so  loyal  and  patriotic.  To  be  loyal  for  a  noble  city  like 
New  York  is  fine,  but  to  be  loyal  to  Chicago,  that  is  sublime. 
Pray  announce  that  I  am  coming  over  next  si>ring  to  lecture 
in  Chicago  on  '  The  Ideal  ('ity  of  the  Poets,'  to  be  illustrated 
with  '  dinky  second  number  '  lantern  slides  of  the  City  of  the 
Wind. 

"I  havejustha<lapleasant  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas, 
my  kind  hosts  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  contiiuial  stream  of 
Americans  who  heard  one  or  the  other  of  my  lectures  arc 
passing  through  here  daily,  and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  me  to 
welcome  them.  We  are  siiffering  from  an  exceptionally  torrid 
summer — 93  degrees  in  the  shade  yesterday.  I  feel,  to  use 
one  of  your  quaint  Americanisms,  as  '  limp  as  a  half-yard  of 
chewed  string.' 

"Kindest  regards  to  your  wife  and  ISimbo  and  Miss  Glass. 
"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"Ch.yrles  W.    Stubhs." 

Evidently  the  good  Dean  retains  the  humorous  pluck  of  his 
old  Puritan  ancestor,  and  if  on  his  next  visit  the  irate  Chica- 
goaus cut  off  the  offending  right  hand  which  wrote  the  (hiHonk 
article,  the  dean  will  good-humoredly  wave  the  bleeding  stump 
and  cry — "  Bravo  Chicago !  " 
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WOMEN   LECTURERS. 

A  FTER  my  first  experience  as  a  manager  with  Ann  Eliza 
jl\.  Young  and  my  joining  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 
the  field  enlarged  quite  as  rapidly  as  was  desirable.  Boston 
remained  the  headquarters,  for  the  New  England  States  main- 
tained very  largely  the  older  lyceum  courses  and  organiza- 
tions. Women  speakers  were  notably  in  demand,  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  public  requirements  of  later  years.  The 
suffrage  agitation  held  place  in  the  North  with  anti-slavery 
discussions  and  correlative  topics.  It  was  the  twin  sister  of 
the  temperance  movement  which  Gough  so  graphically  and 
eloquently  presented,  and  there  were  strong  personalities 
among  the  women  lecturers.  Their  cause  commanded,  in  days 
of  public  scorn  and  denial,  the  splendid  ser\'ice  of  orators 
like  Wendell  Phillips,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  George  Will- 
iam Curtis,  as  well  as  scholars  and  speakers  like  Higginson, 
Hale,  and  others  whose  names  come  to  me  in  crowding  mem- 
ories. 

But  their  most  efficient  arguments  for  mental,  civic,  and 
industrial  equality  were  always  best  illustrated  in  the  person 
and  speech  of  their  own  brilliant  agitators :  Lucy  Stone,  the 
incomparable  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and 
a  score  and  more  of  others. 

There  were  many  able  women  of  letters  and  art,  too ;  among 
others,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Scott 
Siddons,  Clara  Barton,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Helen  Potter, 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Annie  Louise  Cary,  and  Mary  Proctor. 
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SUSAN  E.  ANTHONY  is  one  of  the  best-known  women 
of  our  times  and  one  of  our  ablest  women  orators. 
She  will  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  Woman's  Eights  move- 
ment the  Bame  position  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison  held  in 
the  history  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement— the  po- 
sition of  a  sincere  pioneer 
whose  fidelity  to  principle 
and  tenacity  of  purpose 
never  faltered  or  failed. 
She  deserves  a  place  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  pliam- 
pions  of  her  sex,  for  she  has 
given  her  whole  life  ajid  her 
whole  heart  to  the  work. 
It  seems  probable  that  these 
veteran  women  may  live  to 
see  the  triumph  of  their 
cause. 

Misa  Anthony  is  now 
eighty  years  young,  and  her 
vigor  of  youth  is  constantly 
growing.  To  show  that  there  is  no  rivalry  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Stanton,  the  two  great  champions  of  woman's  rights,  I 
submit  the  following  tribute  from  Mrs,  Stanton  to  her  life- 
long friend  on  her  eightieth  birthday : 


My  honored  friend,  I'll  ne'er  forget. 
Tli.it  day  in  Jiioe,  wlien  first  we  met : 
Ob  !  iTOiiIrl  I  bad  tbe  skill  to  paint 
My  vision  of  tJiat "  Quaker  Saint " ; 
Robed  in  pale  blue  and  Biker  gray, 
Via  silly  fashions  did  she  essay  : 
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Her  brow  so  smootli  and  fair, 
'Neath  coils  of  soft  brown  hair : 
Her  voice  was  lilce  the  lark,  so  clear, 
So  rich,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear : 
The  ^  ^Prentice  hand,"  on  man  oft  tried. 
Now  made  in  her  the  Nation  *8  pride  I 

II. 

We  met  and  loved,  ne^er  more  to  part. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  heart  bound  to  heart 

We've  travelled  West,  years  together, 

Day  and  night,  in  stormy  weather : 

Climbing  the  rugged  Suffrage  hill. 

And  bravely  facing  every  ill : 

While  resting,  speaking,  everywhere ; 

Quite  often  in  the  open  air ; 

From  sleighs,  ox-carts,  and  mayhap  coaches. 

Besieged  with  beetles,  bugs  and  roaches : 

All  this  for  the  emancipation 

Of  the  brave  women  of  our  Nation. 

III. 

Now,  we've  had  enough  of  travel, 
And,  in  turn,  laid  down  the  gavel. 
In  triumph  having  reached  foui'score, 
We'll  give  our  thoughts  to  art  and  lore. 
In  the  time-honored  retreat. 
Side  by  side,  we'll  take  a  seat, 
To  younger  hands  resign  the  reins. 
With  all  the  honors,  and  the  gains. 
United,  down  life's  hill  we'll  glide, 
Whate'er  the  coming  years  betide ; 
Parted  only  when  first,  in  time. 
Eternal  joys  are  thine,  or  mine. 

The  following  letter  sent  me  by  Miss  Anthony,  just  as  1 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  this  book,  shows  that  slie 
is  still  active  enough  to  give  personal  attention  to  a  large  cor- 
respondence : 

"  My  Dear-Friend  :  I  have  just  found  your  card  of  Christ- 
mas and  New  Yeai-'s  greeting  of  1898  and  1899 — among  auto- 
graph letters — a  huge  pile  of  them — that  I  have  undertaken 
to  demolish  this  beautiful  July  Sunday  morning.     How  your 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE  comes  from  a  long  line  of  Puritan 
ancestry.  She  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  In  1856-57  she  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Howe, 
edited  an  anti-slavery  paper,  The  Boston  Commonwealth ^  and 
were  leaders  with  Garrison,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Higginson,  and 
Theodore  Parker.  It  was  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  who  brought 
about  meetings  in  Boston  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  Abolitionists  on  one  side  and  pro-slavery  advocates 
on  the  other.  Eobert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  who  boasted  that 
he  would  hold  his  slaves  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and  Colonel  Sam  Houston  of  Texas,  took  part. 
"I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Howe,  "we  had  lively  times." 

All  through  the  Kansas  Free  State  struggle  and  the  start- 
ling raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  which  the  Doctor's  name 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  "Old  John  Brown,"  Mrs. 
Howe  was  the  unflinching  helpmate  of  the  brave  philanthro- 
pist and  scholar  with  whose  name  her  own  is  interwoven. 

In  1861  Mrs.  Howe  wrote  the  "Battle-Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." She  gave  me  the  manuscript,  which  I  have  yet, 
and  she  told  me  how  she  came  to  write  it. 

"Late  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  I  visited  the  capital  with  a 
party  of  friends,  among  whom  were  Governor  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew, Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Whipple,  and  my  pastor,  the  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clai-ke.  One  day  we  drove  out  to  a  review 
of  troops  some  distance  from  the  city.  The  day  was  fine  and 
everything  passed  off  well ;  but  a  sudden  surprise  on  the  part 
of  the  enemj/  interrupted  the  proceedings  before  they  were 
well  begun.  A  small  body  of  our  men  had  been  surrounded 
and  cut  off  from  their  companions ;  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  their  assistance,  and  the  expected  pageant  was  necessarily 
given  up.  We  turned  our  horses'  heads  homeward.  For  a 
long  distance  the  foot  soldiers  filled  the  road.  They  were  be- 
fore us  and  behind  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  drive  very 


slowly.  We  presently  began  to  sing  some  of  the  well-kuown 
songs  of  the  war,  and  among  them,  '  John  Brown's  Body 
Lies  a-MouIdering  in  the  Grave.'  This  seemed  to  please  the 
soldiers,  who  cried,  'Good  for  you!'  and  they  themselves 
took  up  the  strain.  Mr.  Clarke  said  to  m.e,  *  You  ought  to 
write  some  new  words  to  that  tune.' 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  oft«B  wished  to  do  so, 

"  In  spite  of  the  excitement  of  the  day,  1  went  to  bed  and 
slept  as  usual,  but  awoke  next  morning  in  the  gray  of  the 
early  dawii,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  found  that  the  wished- 
for  lilies  were  arranging  themselves  in  my  brain.  I  hastily 
rose,  saying  to  myself,  '  I  shall  lose,  this  if  I  don't  write  it 
down,'  Immediately  I  searched  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an 
old  stump  of  a  [len  that  I  had  had  the  night  before,  and  began 
to  scrawl  the  lines  almost  without  looking.  Having  com- 
pleted that,  I  lay  down  again  and  fell  asleep,  but  not  without 
feeling  that  something  of  importance  had  happened  to  me." 

The  poem  was  written  at  Willard's  Hotel,  and,  set  to  music, 
waa  sung  by  every  soldier  in  our  army. 

She  has  spoken  to  French  scholars  and  wits  In  their  own 
tongue  and  chief  city.  In  Florence  and  Bome  she  has  spoken 
to  Italian  audiences,  having  in  Rome,  during  her  last  visit, 
also  read  two  -sermons  to  liberal  congregations.  She  is  a  jwr- 
son  of  great  wit,  as  well  as  learning,  being  as  a  speaker  es- 
sentially and  intellectually  womanly ;  but  she  can  startle  her 
audience  even  now  by  some  unexpected  and  spirited  outburst 
of  opinion  that  justifies  her  high  reputation  as  a,  poet  and  her 
noble  record  as  a  brave,  clear  thinker.  Her  intellectual  activ- 
ity is  unremittent.  She  could  always  have  more  engagements 
than  she  desires,  and,  as  a  marked  favorite,  is  still  in  request. 

Mrs.  Howe  is  the  aunt  of  Marion  F.  Crawford,  the  sister 
of  a  famous  banker,  wit,  and  bon  vivant;  the  mother,  too,  of 
a  brilliant  daughter  who  has  also  made  her  own  place  before 
the  public. 

She  is  past  eighty  years  of  age,  and  yet,  if  I  said  to  her, 
"  Mrs.  Howe,  I  have  an  engagement  for  you  to  speak  in  Oma- 
ha next  Monday  night,"  she  would  be  there. 
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She  is  a  great  traveller  and  a  great  woman,  and  still  avail- 
able for  the  lyceum. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  devoted  her  life  untiringly  to  everything 
that  elevates  humanity.  For  thirty  years  she  has  been  lectur- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  always  shown 
herself  the  elegant,  well-bred,  highly  educated  woman. 

At  the  tenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brook- 
lyn, Tuesday  evening,  September  11,  1900,  !Mrs.  Howe  was 
present  and  received  such  a  welcome  as  she  will  probably 
never  forget.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  temperature  ranged 
away  up  into  the  nineties  the  great  auditorium  was  crowded. 
Over  every  available  space  in  the  entire  building  were  draped 
American  flags  whose  folds  across  the  front  of  the  boxes  and 
across  the  proscenium  were  held  in  ])lace  by  golden  eagles 
with  outstretched  wings.  On  the  speaker^  s  desk  was  an  im- 
mense bouquet  of  lilies,  which  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  after  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  had 
been  sung. 

The  members  of  the  Legion,  numbering  over  two  hundred, 
occupied  seats  on  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  rif,^lit  and  to 
the  left  of  the  speaker's  desk.  Seated  back  of  them  and  ris- 
ing tier  upon  tier  clear  back  to  the  wall  were  four  hundred 
bright-faced  young  ladies,  all  in  dainty  gowns  of  white,  who  led 
the  inspiring  singing  as  Mrs.  Howe  was  conducted  on  the  ann 
of  Col.  Willis  L.  Ogden  to  the  speaker's  stand  from  the  box 
on  the  right  of  the  stage.  While  the  band  played  her  hymn 
the  great  audience  arose  and  greeted  her  with  ('heers  and 
storms  of  applause  that  were  long  continued. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn  and  after  Mrs.  Howe  had 
taken  her  seat  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  Mr.  James  MeKean, 
in  a  few  eloquent  words,  presented  her  tlie  massive  bouquet 
of  lilies.     He  said : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  inspiring  words  of  the  *  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,'  any  words  from  me  must,  indeed, 
seem  trivial  and  inopportune ;  but  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  reception  request  me  in  their  behalf ^  and  on  behalf  of  this 


great  audience,  and  on  behalf  <if  our  distdnguiahed  guests  on 
this  occasion,  to  express  the  infinite  pleasure  given  us  that  we 
have  here  present  that  lady  who  was  inspired  to  write  this 
noble  hynm  to  the  tune  of  which  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
have  marched  in  the  past  and  wilt  march  forever  to  victoiy 
aiu\  success. 

"  Some  of  us  can  recall  the  first  appearance  of  this  magnifi- 
cent hymn  and  have  pai'ticipated  in  that  diecussiou  of  the  line, 
'In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  acroas  the  sea.' 
There  was  a  contention  on  the  one  side  that  I'efei'enee  was  had 
to  the  Mayflower,  which  carried  the  spirit  of  Christianity  across 
the  ocean  and  plant^id  on  our  shores  the  institutions  of  liberty 
and  glory.  I  sujipoae  the  true  iiiter])retation  was  the  great 
hymnology  of  Bethlehem,  the  meaning  of  the  place  where 
'Christ  was  born  across  the  sea.'  \Vhether  it  have  one  mean- 
ing or  the  other,  we  feel  thankful  that  you  have  woven  into 
that  beautiful  hymn  that  reference  to  lilies.  I'erhaps  that  line 
has  suggested  to  the  committee  that  they  a.sk  you  to  receive 
to-nig)it,  as  a  very  slight  token  of  their  appreciation,  this  boii- 
quet  of  lilie.s.  Their  Ix'auty  is  temporal,  their  fragrance  is 
ephemeral,  biit  be  sure,  in  presenting  them  to  you,  it  is  a  token 
of  our  everlasting  gratitmle  for  what  you  have  done  and  an 
appreciation  that  you  are  able  to  be  here  to-night." 

Mrs.  Howe,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  distinctly  in  every 
pait  of  the  great  Academy  of  Music,  replied  as  follows : 

"  Jly  liear  sir  and  you  defenders  of  the  country^ — my  coun- 
try—lam  happy  to  be  here  to-night  and  in  the  presence  of 
this  great  multitutie  thank  yon  for  your  reception  to  ine. 
\Mien  you  were  fighting  in  the  field  I  was  one  of  the  women 
who  at  home  was  pi-aying  for  you.  We  were  anxious  every 
time  you  entered  a  contest,  but  that  dear  old  flag  has  never 
been  dishonored,  I  remember  going  to  Washington  justafter 
the  war  broke  out  and  I  thought,  '  AVhat  can  I  do? '  I  had 
children  an(l  I  was  obliged  to  look  ont  for  my  soldiers  at 
home,  but  I  still  wondered  what  I  could  do.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  hymn  which  you  have  sung  came  to  me,  and  if  it 
has  cheered  and  made  you  happy  I  thank  God  for  it.     I  ain 
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glad  there  are  so  many  of  you  left  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
here  to  see  you. 

"  Some  of  you  1  know.  I  am  now  only  an  aged  matron,  but 
I  thank  God  that  your  courage  and  patriotism  is  to  be  handed 
down  to  the  future,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  flag  will  go 
nowhere  except  on  honorable  errands,  and  when  once  gone  it 
shall  never  be  recalled.  God  bless  you  all."  (Great 
applause.) 

Mrs.  Howe  was  bom  in  New  York,  May  27,  1819.  She  is 
therefore  now  in  her  eighty-second  year. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  will  be  long  remembered  for  her  work 
for  women,  for  literature,  and  in  the  anti-slavery  cause ;  but 
she  will  be  most  loved  and  longest  remembered  for  her  inspir- 
ing "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  "  : 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  I^rd  : 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored: 
He  liath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword : 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Refrain. — Glory,  glory,  hallelujah, 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah. 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch  fires  of  a  hundred  circliiig  camps ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps ; 
His  day  is  marching  on. — Refrain. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 
"  As  ye  deal  with  My  contemners,  so  with  you  My  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  inarching  on." — Refrain. 

He  has  sounded  fortli  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat : 
<)  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him !  be  jubilant,  my  feet  I 
Our  God  is  marching  on. — Refrain. 

In  the  beauties  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me : 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. — Refrain. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  QSNIVS 


ANNA  E.  DICKINSON,  from  her  first  appearand  nntil 
she  retired  from  tlie  lecture  field,  was  without  question 
the  "Queen  of  the  Lyceum."  She  made  her  debut  a&  a 
speaJfer  early  in  the  war.  Attending  a  Quaker  secular  meet- 
ing, or  a  woman's  rights 
meeting  held  under  Quaker 
auspices,  when  she  was 
hai'dly  out  of  short  clothes, 
she  heai-d  a  man  make  a 
bittt>r,  sarcastic  speech  in 
opjKjaition  to  granting  wom- 
en eqvial  political  rights. 

"  1  got  madder  and  mad- 
der," said  Anna,  In  telling 
ill!' story,  "and  just  aa  soon 
iis  he  sat  down  I  jumped  np 
like  a  Jack-in-a-box  and 
be  nan  to  reply  to  liis  tirade. 
As  I  spoke  I  left  the  pew 
and  walked  down  the  aisle 
to  whore  he  sat,  and  shook 
my  fist  in  his  face  as  I  con- 
tinued to  answer  him.  1  had  no  idea  of  speaking  at  all,  and 
was  aa  much  astonished  as  anybody  at  what  I  did." 

That  settled  it.  There  was  no  escaping  her  destiny  aft«r 
that.  The  speech  astonished  every  one  who  heard  it  by  its  splen- 
did rhetoric  and  logical  force.  She  was  invited  everywhere 
after  that.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  she  found  her  true 
vocation,  for  no  one  loved  the  Union  more  passionately  than 
this  yo\ing  Quaker  girl,  and  an  assault  iipon  it  fired  her  soul 
with  the  intensost  fervor.  She  took  the  stump  for  the  Re- 
publicans in  New  England,  and  created  a  cyclone  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  wherever  she  went.     The  Democrats  gave  her  the 
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credit  of  changing  Vermont  from  a  Democratic  to  a  Republican 
State. 

She  went  from  there  to  Connecticut,  and  was  equally  success- 
ful in  arousing  political  patriotism  and  in  urging  men  to  volun- 
teer. East  and  West,  wherever  she  appeared  in  the  Northern 
States,  the  same  story  was  told.  Everywhere  she  was  recog- 
nized as  an  oratorical  Joan  of  Arc. 

During  and  after  the  war  she  lectured  in  regular  courses, 
and  became  so  popular  that  only  Gough  and  Beecher  rivalled 
her  as  a  lyceum  favorite ;  but  it  was  on  war  topics  that  she 
was  heard  at  her  best.  Then,  in  pleading  for  the  Union,  she 
spoke  and  looked  like  one  inspired,  and  never  failed  to  thrill 
and  enthrall  her  audiences.  In  vituperation  and  denunciation 
she  had  no  rival  among  living  orators.  In  politics  she  had  a 
"level  head."  The  power  of  her  arguments  was  surpassed 
only  by  the  force  of  her  anathemas. 

This  great  woman  had  a  passion  for  the  stage,  and  after 
having  established  a  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest-  actors  in  a  true  sense  in  her  country's  history,  she 
yearned  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  great  player  on  the  mimic 
stage.  Of  course  she  failed.  The  stem  and  stalwart  per- 
sonality, the  imperious  individuality  that  made  her  a  great 
factor  in  the  history  of  her  day,  disqualified  her  for  excel- 
lency on  the  stage,  and  not  even  her  most  devoted  friends 
could  conceal  or  deny  the  fact  that  she  was  a  dead  failure. 
With  all  her  skill  as  an  orator,  and  with  all  her  ability  as  a 
writer,  Anna  Dickinson  broke  down  utterly  when  she  at- 
tempted to  win  Thespian  laurels. 


* 


MARY  A.   LIVERMORE 
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MES.  LIVEEMOEE,  still  a  favorite  in  her  seventy-ninth 
year,  is  the  most  successful  woman  on  the  platform 
I  have  known.  Interested  actively  in  her  husband's  pas- 
toral and  editorial  work  as  a  leading  Universalist  minister, 
Mrs.  Livermore  was  one  of  the  first  American  women  to 
fill  a  pulpit  or  occupy  an  editorial  position.  She  had  given 
her  public  "testimony"  against  chattel  slavery  before  her 
marriage,  upon  her  return  home  from  Virginia,  where,  in  the 
early  forties,  she  had  been  occupied  as  a  governess.  Her 
career  as  a  lecturer,  however,  fairly  began  with  the  closing 
years  of  the  Kansas  strife  and  the  first  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Indeed,  I  first  saw  Mary  A.  Livermore  among  the 
reporters  in  the  Wigwam  in  Chicago  in  1860,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  first  nominated  for  President. 

At  that  time  she  was  the  busiest  woman  in  the  Northwest, 
editing  her  husband's  paper,  carrying  on  a  regular  correspond- 
ence *  for  other  journals,  writing  books  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, managing  hospitals  and  homes,  while  advancing  an  ex- 
tended temperance  agitation.  Withal  her  home  was  always 
attended  to.  The  civil  war  found  the  largest  of  place  for 
this  great-brained  woman.  At  the  request  of  President 
Henry  W.  Bellows  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, she,  with  her  friend.  Miss  Jane  0.  Hoge  of  Chicago, 
became  associates  in  the  Northwest  and  co-operated  in  all  the 
vast  labors  of  both  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions. 

Soon  after  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  Northwestern 
branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commis- 
sion, she,  with  a  few  other  women,  went  to  Washington  to 
talk  with  President  Lincoln. 

"  Can  no  woman  go  to  the  front?  "  Mrs.  Livermore  asked. 

"No  civilian,  either  man  or  woman,  is  permitted  by  law,^^ 
said  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  the  great  heart  of  the  greatest  man 
in  America  was  superior  to  the  law,  and  he  placed  not  a 
straw  in  their  way. 


Mrs.  Livermore's  first  broad  experience  of  the  war  was 
after  the  battle  of  Fort  Douelson.  There  were  nu  hospitals 
for  the  men,  and  the  wounded  were  hauled  to  the  steamers 
in  rough  Tennessee  wagons,  most  of  them  dying  before  they 
reached  St.  Louia.  Some  poor  fellows  were  chopped  out  of 
the  frozen  mud  where  they  had  been  lying  from  Saturday 
morning  until  Sunday  evening. 

She  asked  a  blue-eyed  lad  of  niueteen,  witli  both  legs  and 
arms  shattered : 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  you  were  left  ao  long?  " 

"  Why,  you  see  they  could  not  stop  to  bother  with  us.  They 
had  to  take  the  fort." 

The  Sanitary  aixl  Christian  Commission  expended  about 
$50,000,000  during  the  war.  Of  this  the  women  raised  the 
greater  portion,  and  Mrs.  Livennore  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient heliHirs  in  raising  the  money.  She  went  among  the 
people  and  solicited  funds  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

One  night  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  speak  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  that  the  people  in  that  State  might  hear  direct 
from  their  soldiers  at  the  front.  ^Vhen  she  arrived,  instead 
of  finding  a  few  women,  she  found  a  large  church  packed 
with  men  and  women  eager  to  listen.  The  governor  of  the 
State  and  other  officials  were  present.  She  had  never  spoken 
to  a  mixed  assembly.  It  was  arranged  that  a  prominent 
statesman  present  should  jot  down  a  few  faeta  from  her  lips, 
and  then,  as  best  he  could,  tell  the  audience  the  experi- 
ences of  the  woman  who  had  been  on  the  battlefields  amid  the 
wounded  and  dying.  As  they  were  about  going  on  the  ]>lat- 
fonn,  the  gentleman  said ; 

"Mrs.  Livermore,  I  have  heard  you  say  at  the  front  that 
you  would  give  your  all  for  the  soldiers — a  foot,  a  hand,  or  a 
voice.     Now  is  the  time  to  give  your  voice." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  said,  "  I  will  try." 

When  she  rose  to  speak,  the  great  crowd  before  her  seemed 
blurred  and  dark.  She  could  not  even  hear  her  own  voice, 
but,  as  she  went  on,  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  crowded  upon 
her.     She  forgot  all  fear,  and  for  two  hours  held  her  audience 
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spell-bound.  Men  and  women  wept,  and  patriotism  was 
rampant. 

At  eleven  o'clock  $8,000  was  pledged,  and  then,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  presiding  officer,  they  remained  until  one 
o'clock  to  perfect  plans  for  a  fair,  from  which  they  cleared 
$60,000.  After  this,  Mrs.  Livermore  spoke  in  all  the  cities, 
helping  to  organize  many  of  the  more  than  12,500  aid  socie- 
ties formed  during  eighteen  months. 

As  money  was  more  and  more  needed,  Mrs.  Livermore  de- 
cided to  try  a  Sanitary  Commission  Fair  in  Chicago,  then 
her  home.  The  women  said,  "We  will  raise  $25,000,"  but 
the  men  laughed  at  this  as  an  impossibility.  The  farmers 
were  visited  and  solicited  to  give  vegetables  and  grain.  Four- 
teen of  Chicago's  largest  halls  were  hired.  The  women  had 
gone  into  debt  $10,000,  and  the  men  of  the  city  began  to 
think  and  declare  them  crazy.  The  Board  of  Trade  called 
on  them  and  advised  that  the  Fair  be  given  up;  the  debts 
should  be  paid  and  the  men  would  give  the  $25,000  when, 
in  their  judgment,  it  was  needed. 

The  women  thanked  them  courteously,  but  pushed  forward 
in  their  work. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  farmers  should  come  on  the 
opening  day,  in  a  procession,  with  their  gifts  of  vegetables. 
Of  this  plan  the  newspapers  made  great  sport,  calling  it  the 
"]X)tato  procession." 

The  day  came:  The  school  children  had  a  holiday,  the 
bells  were  rung;  one  hmidred  gims  were  fired,  and  the  whole 
city  gathered  to  see  the  "potato  procession." 

Finally  it  arrived — great  loads  of  cabbage  and  onions,  and 
over  four  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  wagons  each 
bore  a  motto  draped  in  black,  with  the  words : 

"we  buried  a  son  at  doxelsox," 
"our  father  lies  at  stone  river," 

and  other  similar  inscriptions.  The  flags  on  the  horses'  heads 
were  bound  with  black.     The  women,  who  rode  beside  a  hus- 


baud  or  son,  were  dreaaed  in  deep  mourning.  When  the  pro- 
cession stopped  at  Mrs.  Livermore's  house,  the  jeera  were 
over,  and  the  deuae  crowd  wept  like  childrcu. 

Six  public  halls  were  filled  with  things  fov  sale,  while  eight 
were  closed  so  that  no  other  attraction  might  compete  with 
the  Fair. 

Insteatl  of  $25,000,  the  women  cleared  over  $100,000! 
Then  Cincinnati  followed  with  a  Fair,  making  $225,000; 
Boston,  $380,000;  New  York,  $1,000,000;  Philadelphia, 
$200,000  more  than  New  York. 

Mrs.  Livenuore  had  resigned  all  positions  save  the  one  on 
her  husband's  paper,  secured  a  governess  for  her  children,  and 
subordinated  all  demands  upon  her  time  to  those  of  the  Com- 
mission's  work.  She  organized  soldiers'  aid  societies;  deliv- 
ered public  addresses  to  stimulate  gifts  of  money  and  sup- 
plies in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Northwest; 
wrote  letters  by  hundreds  personally  and  by  amanuenses,  and 
answered  all  that  she  received ;  wrote  circulars,  bulletins,  and 
monthly  reports ;  made  trips  to  the  front  with  sanitaiy  stores,  to 
the  distribution  of  which  she  gave  personal  attention ;  brought 
back  large  numbers  of  invalid  soldiers,  who  were  discharged 
that  they  might  die  at  home,  and  whom  she  accompanied  in 
person  or  directed  by  proxy  to  their  several  destinations;  de- 
tailed, by  order  of  Secretary  Stanton,  women  nurses  for  army 
hospitals,  and  accompanied  them  to  their  posts.  In  short, 
the  story  of  her  own  and  other  women's  work  <luriiig  the  war 
has  never  been  told,  and  can  never  be  understood  save  by 
those  connected  with  it.  Mrs.  Livermoi-e  has  published  her 
reminiscences  of  those  crucial  days  in  a  large  volume,  entitled 
"My  Story  of  the  War"  {Hartford,  Conn.,  1888),  which 
reached  a  sale  of  over  fifty  thousand  copies. 

Then  Mrs.  Livermore  entered  as  a  speaker  and  writer  on 
woman's  suffrage,  blazing,  as  she  did  in  the  Sanitary  army 
work,  a  wide  road  and  a  broad  place  for  herself,  until  early 
in  the  seventies  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  lecture 
platform. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mrs.  Livermore  has  been  the  most 
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conspicaous  of  wcxnen  orators  on  the  lecture  platform.  Hera 
was  the  first  woman's  name  on  the  list  of  the  Bedpath  Bu- 
reau. She  has  the  widest  range  of  topics  of  any  woman  lec- 
turer— biographical,  historical,  political,  religious,  and  refor- 
matory. She  has  lectured  on  an  average  of  one  hundred  times 
a  year  in  the  lyceums,  besides  over  one  thousand  times  on 
temperance  and  a  thousand  times  on  woman's  suffrage,  for  she 
has  always  advocated  the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex,  with 
her  other  work.  She  has  travelled  more  miles  than  any 
woman  living.  She  can  preach  as  well  as  lecture.  I  have 
known  her  to  travel  and  lecture  six  nights  a  week,  and  when 
she  returned  from  a  long  lecturing  tour  she  would  tell  us  of 
having  preached  twice  on  nearly  every  Sunday  during  her  ab- 
sence, besides  morning  addresses  before  schools  and  societies 
of  women. 

Mrs.  Livermore  has  written  a  score  of  useful  books,  and 
edited  half  a  dozen  papers,  been  active  politically,  foremost 
in  the  social  life  of  her  home  locality,  taken  an  interest  in  all 
public  affairs,  political  and  economic,  and  yet  has  always  been 
an  ideal  wife  and  mother.  Around  her  are  happy  homes  with 
devoted  grandchildren  while  over  fifty  years  of  married  life 
have  knit  closer  the  bonds  of  personal  and  spiritual  life. 
She  is  an  ideal  American  woman  in  all  the  active  ways  of  its 
engrossing  life. 

While  in  Boston,  January,  1900,  in  charge  of  the  exhibition 
of  Tissot's  paintings,  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  and  also  a  course 
of  lectures  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  I  sent  invitations  to  Mrs. 
Livermore,  expressing  surprise  at  not  seeing  her  at  either 
place.     She  wrote  me : 

"Melrose,  Mass.,  January  7,  1900. 
"Dear  Mr.  Pond: 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  remember  nie  so  generously,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it.  The  time  has  been  when  wild  horses  could  not 
have  held  me  back  from  an  exhibition  of  the  ^Tissot  Paintings,' 
nor  from  the  admirable  lectures  of  Dean  Stubbs.  But  I  am 
an  old  woman  now — I  shall  be  eighty  on  my  next  birthday, 
and  while  x  am  in  remarkable  health,  and  rai'ely  know  a  sick 
day,  yet  since  my  husband's  death  the  heart  has  gone  out  of 


me  forever.  T  keep  steadily  a.t  work,  omittitig  notltmg  that  I 
ought  to  do,  but  it  is  the  8t«ra  compulsion  of  duty  now  that 
moves  me.  I  rarely  get  beyoud  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  that 
consumes  my  time  very  thoroughly.  The  joy  of  work,  the 
pleasurt!  of  doing,  the  delight  in  seeing  and  hearing  new  things 
have  gone  from  me.  I  am  not  sorrowful,  nor  desolate,  and  I 
thaiik  God  that  I  was  permitted  to  acc-ompany  my  husband  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  life  beyond,  and  that  he  was  conscious 
and  serene  to  the  last  moment.  I  have  only  a  hand's  breadth 
of  life  before  me,  and  shall  not  live  long  enough  to  get  once 
more  into  my  old  touch  with  the  life  of  to-day. 

"  1  seut  two  of  my  pretty  granddaughters  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Paintings,  who  took  with  them  a  picture  of  you,  to  help 
them  identify  you,  if  you  were  present.  They  came  home, 
declaring  that '  they  had  stared  every  man  at  the  show  out  of 
countenance,'  but  they  did  not  find  you.  They  would  have 
introduced  themselves  to  you,  if  they  bad  found  '  a  man  to 
match  their  picture.'  They  were  enthusiastic  over  the  paint- 
ings. 'They  were  as  exquisite  as  miniatures,'  they  said 
Yesterday,  my  oldest  granddaughter  and  namesake,  just 
graduated  from  Wellesley,  went  with  h(  r  betrothed  to  see  the 
paintings.     I  haven't  yet  heard  their  report 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend,  nobody  dies  of  '  rheumatism,'  nor  of 
asthma.  People  afflicted  with  those  perennial  ailments  li^e 
to  kill  everyboily  that  helps  take  care  of  them  So,  buy  a 
cane,  or  a  pair  of  crutches,  according  to  the  sort  of  rheuma- 
tism you  liave,  and  keep  on  hobbling  round  I  thought  T  had 
rheumatism  for  two  years,  and  doctored  foi  it,  and  anathema- 
tized it— when  it  turned  out  to  be  a  biokeu  tendon  T  had 
neglected  it  so  long  that  it  was  jjast  cure  when  I  consulted  a 
specialist,  and  now — now  I  wear  a  cane,  ind  all  my  friends 
add  to  my  collection  of  caiies  on  my  birthdays  and  at  Christ- 
mas. 

"Once  more  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  remain, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Mahy  a.  Livermore." 
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MISS  LUCY  STONE  was  to  addreBS  a  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  of  which  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Theodore  Parkor 
were  the  presiding  geniuses,  in  the  autumn  of  1S47.  The 
following  announcement  was  made  by  the  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church :  "  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Mowey  to  say 
that  a  hen  will  undertake  to 
erow  like  a  cock  at  the  Town 
Hall  this  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock.  Anybody  who  wants 
to  hear  that  kind  of  music 
will,  of  course,  attend." 

Everybody  besieged  Mr. 
Mowey  to  learn  what  kind  of 
hen  it  was.  He  told  them  it 
was  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  a  young 
woman  who  was  gTaduate<l 
frouL  a  college  in  an  Ohio 
town  called  Oberlin,  where 
women  were  allowed  the  same 
educational  privileges  as  men. 
This  remarkable  announcement  w 
brought  together  a  large  meeting. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  tlie  pfople  that  a  wom- 
an's voice  was  beard  from  the  rostrum  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
From  that  time  onward  for  many  years  Lucy  Stone  travelled 
and  lectured  in  behalf  of  "woman  suffrage  "and  the  slave, 
suffering  the  same  persecutions  as  did  Phillips  and  other  lec- 
turers. 

One  night,  while  speaking  in  New  England,  a  pane  of  glass 
was  removed  from  a  window  behind  the  speaker,  and  a  hose 
put  through  it.  The  little  woman  lecturer  waa  deluged  with 
ice  water.  Wrapping  her  shawl  closely  about  her,  she  calmly 
finished  her  address.     Again,  at  riipo  Cod  the  Anti-Slavery 


s  a  great  advertisement,  and 
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Society  held  a  meeting  iii  a  grove.  The  mob  surrounded  the 
speakers  and  roughly  handled  Mr.  Foster  and  Miss  Stone. 
The  bravery  of  the  latter  bo  won  the  admiration  of  the  leader 
of  the  mob  that  he  defended  her  with  a  club,  and  stood  by 
her  while  from  a  stump  she  addressed  the  multitude.  The 
listeners  were  so  moved  by  her  speech  that  they  subsided  into 
quiet,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  collection  of  $20  was  taken  up 
to  pay  Foster  for  his  coat. 

^\'ht'n  Lucy  Stiine  diinl,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  October, 
1893,  the  entire  press  of  America  and  the  civilized  world 
eulogized  her.  The  Boston  Herald  said:  "She  goes  to  her 
grave  honored,  beloved,  and  mourned  by  the  whole  American 
people."  The  Kew  York  IndrpundeiiC:  "The  death  of  Lucy 
Stone  removes  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors."  Har- 
per's Weeklt/:  "Her  life  was  full  ot  earnestness,  goodness, 
blessedness,  and  the  world  is  better  that  she  lived."  I  knew 
Lucy  Stone  only  slightly  during  the  last  decade  of  her  life. 
She  was  small  in  stature,  dainty  in  dress,  and  possessed  a  voice 
of  singular  sweetness.  Hers  was  a  sympathetic  and  charm- 
ing personality.  Never  again  will  there  be  a  woman  orator 
of  her  type.  Conditions  are  wanting.  She  was  a  product  of 
the  times. 


CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG 
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MISS  CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG,  born  and  educated 
in  America,  gifted  with  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  ever 
heard,  endowed  with  common  sense,  energy,  and  character 
above  reproach — of  American  lyric  artists  of  this  generation 
there  is  no  name  that  has  carried  more  weight.  She  was 
educated  not  only  in  her  own,  but  also  in  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages.  Her  musical  talent  amounted 
to  genius,  and  she  translated  a  repertoire  of  standard  Italia* i 
operas  into  English.  Making  her  d^but  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  New  York,  in  1862,  she  became  a  favorite  at  once 
and  held  first  place  as  an  American  prima  donna  for  twenty 
years  without  a  peer.  Without  a  peer  in  that  field  she  was 
also  a  thoroughly  sensible  business  woman.  Sought  after  in 
society  more  than  any  other  of  our  singers,  she  was  always  a  sin- 
cere and  devoted  lover  of  her  art.  Her  personal  friends  were 
among  the  choicest  people  we  have;  she  was  never  in  any 
company  that  was  not  the  best.  She  read  the  newspapers, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  important  national  issues.  She 
was  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  She  never  wanted  a  great 
guarantee  for  singing  where  there  was  no  cash  in  the  house. 
She  made  money  for  herself  and  her  manager.  She  made  a 
fortune  and  retired.  She  o^vns  a  pretty  summer  home  in 
New  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

She  has  been  an  honor  to  her  profession,  her  sex,  and  her 
country.  She  possesses  all  the  qualifications  that  the  word 
lady  implies.  Her  associate  artists  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  her.  Miss  Kellogg  is  an  expei-t  on  the  banjo,  and  is 
very  fond  of  negro  songs. 

Many  and  many  an  evening  when  we  had  an  off  night,  or 
were  spending  Sunday  in  some  poor  hotel,  she  would  get  the 
company  together  in  the  parlor,  and  if  there  happened  to  be 
a  piano,  she  would  give  us  an  evening  of  song  and  music  in 
which  the  principals  of  the  company  would  join,  and  the 
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doors  would  be  thrown  open  and  the  corridors  and  adjoining 
rooms  thjonged  with  guests,  who  were  delighted  with  an  en- 
tertainment that  wealth  and  mauagerial  skill  could  never 
produce. 

Her  speakiug  voice  was  almost  as  agreeable  to  listen  to  as 
her  sLu^g  voice,  and  thus  she  waa  an  admired  attraction 
wherever  she  happened  to  be.  In  the  hot«l  parlors,  or  in  a 
box  at  the  opera,  she  waa  invariably  surrounded  by  groups  of 
charmed  liateners.  She  was  a  Good  Samaritan,  too,  Hav- 
ing studied  mediciue,  she  carried  a  little  ease  of  standard 
remedies.  If  one  of  the  singers  was  threatened  with  a  cold 
she  could  always  nip  it  in  the  bud.  If  an  accident  occurred, 
she  had  bandages  and  necessary  supplies  to  bring  relief. 

She  could  comfort  the  distressed.  Here  is  an  instance :  On 
our  arrival  at  St.  Paul,  while  waiting  in  the  hotel  parlors  to 
be  assigned  to  our  rooms,  William,  our  piano-tuner,  came  to 
me  with  tears  running  down  his  face.  He  was  in  deep  dis- 
tress; he  must  leave  us  at  once  and  go  back  to  New  York. 
His  brother  had  died.  Miss  Kellogg,  seeing  the  poor  fellow, 
immediately  came  to  his  relief. 

"What  is  it,  William?  "  she  asked. 

"My  brother  is  dead.      I  must  go  home." 

"  When  did  he  die?  "  asked  Miss  Kellogg. 

"  I  did  not  get  the  letter  until  just  now.  It  has  been  for- 
warded from  Omaha.     He  has  been  buried  two  weeks." 

Miss  Kellogg  tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  could  be  of  no 
assistance  in  hurrying  home  now,  that  in  a  short  time  we 
would  all  be  back,  and  he  would  be  better  off  to  remain  with 
the  company.  Besides,  we  could  not  spare  him,  as  there  was 
no  one  to  take  his  place.  He  was  persistent,  being  a  super- 
stitious young  German. 

Miss  Kellogg  said  at   last,    "Now,  William,  come  with 


"^^ge. 


walked  out  with  him  to  a  dry-goods  store,  bought  a 

piece  of  bla^k  crSpe,  and  tied  it  on  his  arm  in  a  very  elaborate 

ihe  made  him  get  a  silk  hat  and  have  it  trimmed  with 

In  half  an  hour  William  was  back  among  us,  decor- 
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ated  in  fall  moamiiig  aad  completely  consoled.  The  entire 
company  weie  sympathizing  with  him.  He  was  almost 
happy,  and  the  rest  of  us  weie  satisfied  and  pleased. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  knows  the  way  to  eveiy  human  heart, 
from  the  most  humble  to  the  highest. 


EMUA  ABBOTT,  "baaeet  little  Emma"  is  wliat  Geotse 
Lake  called  her.  I  first  knew  this  child  singer  tn 
1867.  She  was  a  member  of  a  concert  company.  It  was  not 
a  bad  company,  either,  at  least,  Chicagoans  tfaoaght  so.  It 
consisted  of 

Mrs.  Fnnk  Lombud Sopiano. 

LittiA  Emma  Abbgtt.  tbe  cluU  wvoder Song  aod  Guitar. 

L.  J.Bontwell Tsngr. 

TomCorwtn Baam. 

In  Appleton,  wheie  I  Irred,  I  managed  the  concerts,  which 
were  then  considered  a  great  sapoess.  The  receipts  were 
abont  STo.  Tickets,  twenty-five  cents.  The  party  spent 
Sunday  in  Appleton,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  the  child 
wonder  and  her  guitar  at  our  house.  My  critical  musical  ear 
was  not  fully  dcveloiHjd  at  that  time,  I  thought  the  staccato 
pyrotechnics,  and  the  deep  alto,  and  all  the  intermediate 
notes,  mixed  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  other  noises 
of  the  instrument,  the  most  wonderful  of  anything  I  had 
yet  seen  and  heard.  Everybody  present  seemed  to  be  affected 
as  severely  as  I  was,  Mr,  Corwin  told  me  that  this  girl  was 
certain  of  becoming  oue  of  the  world's  greatest  opera  singers 
some  day.  I  did  not  understand  all  he  meant  then,  any  more 
than  I  did  that  some  day  I  should  be  li%-ing  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  this  child  wonder  8500  for 
her  first  concert  on  her  return  to  America,  after  having  be- 
come a  "iinished  artist,"  as  Emma  stj-led  herself. 

Miss  Abbott's  name  found  favor  all  over  the  country.  She 
made  friends  with  the  churches,  lodges,  and  societies  of  all 
kinds.  Her  company  was  generally  known  as  the  attraction 
for  the  opening  of  all  new  opera  houses.  No  combination 
ever  travelled  more  miles  or  endured  more  hardships  than 
the  Abbott  Opera  Company,  and  no  company  of  artists  ever 
worked  for  such  pittance  of  salaries.  No  artist  ever  worked 
than  Miss  Abbott.     She  would  often  sing  seven  and 
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sometimfls  e^ht  operas  a  week.     She  required  no  artist  to  do 
more  than  she  did  herself. 

She  was  a  conspicuous  auditor  on  every  public  occasion  that 
gave  opportunity.  At  fairs,  races,  ball  games,  athletic  tour- 
naments she  seldom  failed 
to  receive  demonstration 
of  recognition,  and  was 
invariably  noticed  i  n 
the  press  the  follow- 
ing day.  She  steered 
clear  o  f  metropolitan 
cities.  Her  value  was  in 
smaller  cities  and  country 
opera  houses,  where  she 
drew  large  crowds  with 
light  expenses.  She  has 
done  "  ilartha  "  with  an 
orchestra  of  a  piano,  vio- 
lin, and  comet,  and  sel- 
dom had  an  orchestra  of 
over  six.  I  saw  and 
heard  her  in  Loui3^'i11e, 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

with  an  orchestra  of  seven,  and  the  house  packed  to  its  fullest 
capacit}'. 

Here  is  a  letter  of  Emma's  whic^h  illustrates  her  mana- 
gerial Pare : 

"Dear  Mb,  Poxd:  I  write  to  tell  you  to  be  sure  to  see  the 
second  act  of  Mignon  [containing  toilet  scene  of  Styrienw; 
etc.],  to-night,  for  that  is  the  important  one  for  me.  I  know 
how  gentlemen,  who  are  so  busy  as  you  are,  generally  do. 
They  come  when  the  important  part  is  all  over. 
"  In  haste, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Emma  Abwtt  " 
"Be  sure  and  let  me  see  your  wife." 

This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  Louis^-illl■.      I  wa«  therr> 
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with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  a  Saturday  night.  Miss  Ab- 
bott and  her  company  were  at  another  theatre.  I  attended 
the  Abbott  matinee  that  afternoon.  I  wanted  to  see  Miss 
Abbott  as  Juliet  (Castle  aa  Rmn^o),  and  to  see  and  hear  the 
"Abbott  kiss,"  which  was  their  great  advertising  feature  that 
season.  I  saw  it  all.  Miss  Abbott  was  in  her  wonderfnl, 
heavy  lace  Jvliet  dresa,  and  her  blond  wig  with  the  two 
great  braids  that  trailed  with  her  skirt.  It  was  wholly  an 
AblKitt  occasion,  with  little  to  attract  attention  to  any  other 
members  of  the  company.  The  time  arrived  for  the  kiss.  It 
came.  It  ■va&  a  success.  It  was  real,  and  the  smack  soundi-d 
t<i  the  remotest  nook  of  the  gallery. 

After  the  performance  that  afternoon  I  rode  to  the  hotel  in 
a  carriage  with  Misa  Abbott  and  her  husband,  Eugene  Weth- 
erell,  to  the  Gait  House,  where  we  three  dined  tjjgether.  I 
had  reserved  a  box  for  tbem  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall 
lecture  in  the  evening,  which  was  crowded  to  hear  Mr. 
Beecher.  I  remained  near  the  door  tiutil  some  time  after  tlit- 
lecture  liegan,  watching  for  "  Honest  Little  Emma  "  to  appear 

The  lecture  was  about  half  through  when  sometbing  hap- 
pened. The  attention  of  the  audience  was  attracted  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  All  of  a  sudden  there  came  walking 
down  the  centre  aisle  Miss  Emma  Abbott  in  lier  Juliet  make- 
up and  wig,  the  trail  fairly  sweeping  the  aisle.  Walking 
down  to  the  orchestra  rail,  she  turned  and  walked  in  front  of 
the  audience  to  the  box  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  st^e,  and 
which  she  might  easily  have  reached  by  the  side  aisle  without 
observation. 

After  the  great  wave  of  interruption  liad  spent  itself,  Mr. 
lieecher  continued  his  lecture  to  the  end,  when  Miss  Abbott 
leaped  from  the  box,  rushed  to  Mr,  Beecher,  in  whose  church 
in  Brooklyn  she  had  formerly  sung,  exclaiming : 

"  Dear  Jlr.  Beecher,  how  do  you  do?  You  must  excuse  my 
Juliet  make-up  and  dress  and  wig.  I  felt  that  I  must  see 
you,  and  I  rushed  from  the  opera  over  here  without  changing 
my  dress,  fearing  I  should  miss  you," 

She  had  not  seen  the  theatre  since  five  o'clock,  as  she  had 
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a  doable  company,  and  in  the  evening  the  opera  of  '^  Carmen" 
was  given  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  (now  of  the 
Bostonians)  and  Tom  Karl  as  tenor.  The  little  fraud!  It 
is  reported  that  she  left  a  fortune  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars. 


ECCENTRICITIES   OF   GEXIU^ 


MISS  HELEN  POTTER  personated  favorites  of  the 
lyceiim  to  such  perfection  that  she  crowded  the  Music 
Halls  in  Boston  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 
The  entertainment  waa  entirely  novel,  and  eminently  popular. 


It  consisted  of  readings,  chiefly  humorous  and  heroic,  well 
chosen,  dramatic,  and  iu  costume.  They  were  "lyceum  per- 
sonations," not  only  of  the  manner,  but  of  the  rhetoric,  of 
distinguished  lecturers  and  elocutionists  of  that  time  (the 
seventies). 

Miss  Potter's  personations  of  John  B.  Gough  were  so  per- 
fect, the  wig,  beard,  and  masculine  garments  so  well  chosen 
and  so  well  arranged,  and  his  peculiarities  of  voice  and  man- 
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ner  so  f aithf ullj  repiesented,  that  the  audience  often  forgot 
it  was  a  personation  and  thought  that  thej  were  listening  to 
Gough  himself. 

Miss  Potter  made  a  fortune  with  her  entertainment.  She 
cleared  over  $209000  in  her  second  season,  was  a  favorite  for 
about  eight  years,  and  then  retired.     She  has  no  successor. 


KCCKSTinririES    <IF 


ANNIE  GREY  came  to  America  early  iit  the  Bummer  of 
1898  to  give,  her  Scottish  song  recitals  before  several 
o£  the  Chauta-uqua  assemblies.  She  appeared  before  a  Dum- 
ber of  these  large  gatherings,  at  Monona  Lake  Assembly, 
Madison,  Wis.,  at  Rock  River  Assembly,  Dixon,  111.,  at  Bay 
View  Assembly,  Mich.,  and  at  the  Ocean  Grove  (N.  J.)  As- 
sembly, where  she  kept  over 
four  thousand  people 
charmed  for  nearly  two 
hours  solely  by  her  singing 
and  recital  of  the  old 
Scotch  ballads.  It  was  & 
unique  entertainment,  which 
captivated  and  charmed  all 
thpse  assemblies.  There 
had  uever  been  anything 
like  them  before  in  this 
cnuutry. 

At  each  recital  Annie 
Grey  saug  one  or  two  songs 
in  Gaelic,  to  illustrate  the 
hoaiity  of  that  language,  ac- 
companying herself  on  the 
clarsach  or  ancient  Scottish 
harj),  once  the  national  instrument,  before  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  bagpipes.  The  in.strument  she  used  was  made  especially 
for  her,  and  had  stops  so  arranged  that  the  key  could  be 
quickly  changed.  It  was  a  great  favorite  everywhere  she 
went.  Her  mother,  Madame  Ogilvie  Grey,  an  eminent  pian- 
ist, travelled  with  her,  filling  two  numbers  on  the  programme 
with  Scotch  melodies  on  the  piano  and  also  playing  many  of 
her  daughter's  accompaniments  in  a  really  wonderful  way. 

The  subjects  of  Annie  Grey's  song  recitals  were;  "The 
Lays,  Lilts,  and  Legends  of  Scotland,"  "Robert  Burns;  His 
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Pathos  and  Humor  Told  in  Poetry  and  Song,"  and  "The 
Gathering  of  the  Clans. "  In  the  latter  she  graphically  told 
in  song  and  story  the  stirring  incidents  connected  with  the 
Jacobite  rising  in  1745,  to  which  period  Scotland  owes  many 
of  the  best  of  her  ballads 

In  the  musical  worid  Annie  Grey  holds  a  position  of  unique 
importance,  and  enthusiastic  audiences  and  appreciative  re- 
membrances are  hers  by  right  of  conquest  in  her  chosen  field 
of  Scottish  minstrelsy.  Here  no  one  can  touch  her:  she  is 
supreme.  In  Scotland,  in  all  parts  of  England,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  the  United  States,  the  delightful  entertainments 
of  her  own  devising  and  her  own  single-handed  performance 
have  brought  the  wealth  of  Scottish  minstrelsy,  with  its  mar- 
vellous power  over  the  emotions  of  men  and  women,  home  to 
the  understanding  and  hearts  of  thousands.  Being  in  love 
with  her  subject,  she  carries  her  audience  with  her  from  first 
to  last,  making  it  laugh  or  thrill  or  sadden  as  she  wills 
Her  voice  is  perfectly  modulated  for  lecturing  and  reciting 
purposes,  and  her  singing  of  Scottish  songs  stands  apart  and 
above  anything  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the  same  line 
in  this  country.  Certainly  at  the  present  time  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  professional  woman  who  can  sing  "The 
Auld  Scots  Sangs,"  grave  and  gay,  patriotic  and  li amorous, 
with  more  fervor  and  feeling  than  Annie  Grey.  Her  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  words,  and  the  expression  she  puts  into 
them,  make  her  singing  most  enjoyable.  Where  necessary, 
she  also  infuses  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  passion  into  her  per- 
formance. 

She  gave  interesting  accounts  of  the  composition  of  various 
ballads  and  songs,  and  told  graceful  and  pathetic  details  of 
the  lives  and  circumstances  of  their  authors.  Of  "Annie 
Laurie,"  which  she  sang  with  remarkable  expression,  she 
said :  "  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  America  the  thought  that 
*  Annie  Laurie '  was  written  two  hundred  years  ago,  for  I  have 
the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Lady  John  Scott, 
its  author,  who  is  now  in  her  ninetieth  year,  and  who,  I  can 
assure  you,  has  no  thought  of  being  an  antiquity. " 


BCCENTmClTISS   OF   GEJflt/S 


Annie  Gicy  innrisbljr  receired  orattoBS  st  the  coDclusion 
of  li«r  eotertunmeiits,  and  hondreds  flocked  to  the  platform 
to  att«st  their  appreciatioD  of  ber  efforts  Her  manner  was 
Dot  in  the  least  l^t  affMtrd,  and  she  leoeiTCd  all  praises  with 
the  utmost  grace. 

Aooie  Gnej  has  Bong  befoae  Qoeea  Vtctoria  and  her  court  at 
Balmoral,  on  which  occaoon  her  Uajestjr  presented  Miss 
Grey  with  a  diamond  bracelet.  She  has  sung  before  many 
other  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  with  many  of  the 
Italian  opera  sin^rs  well  known  to  American  audienoes. 
She  was  the  original  Butteicnp  in  Pinafore  when  that  opera 
was  produced  in  Edinburgh.  For  many  years  she  was  the 
favorite  i>upil  of  the  famoas  master  Randegger. 

I  had  first  heard  of  Annie  Grey  throagb  Mr.  Christy,  her 
London  manager,  then  when  I  saw  her  unbroken  success  and 
popularitj-  with  the  n^fined,  and  therefore  somewhat  eriti- 
cal,  audiences  at  the  Chautamnia  assemblies,  where  she  first 
appeared  in  America,  I  felt  confident  that  she  would  be  a 
success  wherever  she  went  in  the  United  States,  and  so  secured 
her  for  a  supplementary  tour. 

Aft<T  the  Chautauquas  she  gave  three  recitals  before 
crowded  audiences  in  Xew  York,  and  received  most  generous 
jtraise  from  the  entire  Xew  York  press.  The  Chickering 
I'iaiio  '.'umpany  showed  their  friendly  interest  by  offering  the 
gratuitous  use  of  Chiekering  Hall,  and  supplied  her  with  a 
grand  piano  both  at  her  recitals  and  in  her  hotel 

Having  captured  Xew  York,  she  laid  siege  to  Boston,  where 
four  recitals  won  a  ca])itulation,  as  the  press  notices  show. 
The  civic  and  military  authorities  appeared  in  full  uniform  at 
her  first  recital  there,  the  Clan  Mackenzie,  in  Highland  cos- 
tume, was  present  and  made  her  a  Scottish  Chief,  and  the 
White  Rose  Society  publicly  decorated  her  with  their  order 
set  in  gold 

From  Boston   she   went  to  Jlontreal,  then  to  Cleveland, 

Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Saratoga,  and  to  many  of  the  large 

cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.     Everj-where  she  was 

.^^^Mwith  the  greatest  kindness  and  enthusiasm,  and  her 
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admirers  made  her  manj  presents.  The  practical  wife  of  a 
Scottish  millionaire  handed  her  a  box  of  oatmeal  cakes  and 
&  card  informing  her  that  she  had  had  them  specially  baked  for 
Annie  Grey  and  her  mother. 

Some  of  her  most  delightfal  experiences,  as  she  afterward 
saidy  were  connected  with  the  recitals  she  gave  at  leading  col- 
leges for  women.  She  spoke  of  the  students  she  met  there  as 
"such  charming  g^rls,"  and  said  she  should  "never  forget  the 
sound  of  those  lovely,  fresh  American  voices,  as  we  all  sang 
together  *Auld  Lang  Syne '  before  parting." 

Annie  Grey  and  her  mother,  while  in  this  country,  were 
frequently  guests  at  my  house,  and  there  met  Hall  Caine, 
Zangwill,  Justin  McCarthy,  Lieut.  Herbert  Ward,  of  Stanley 
expedition  fame,  and  Mr.  Le  Sage,  the  New  York  representa- 
tive of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

One  evening  she  and  her  mother  gave  the  Burns  Lecture- 
Song  Kecital  in  our  drawing-rooms.  It  was  a  grand  success. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  a  well-known  critic,  who  lias  been  a 
regular  attendant  at  these  functions  for  years,  declared  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience  that  it  was  the  most  delightful  en- 
tertainment of  all  we  had  ever  given. 

Zangwill  took  dinner  with  us  another  evening,  and  gave  in 
our  parlors  the  finest  lecture  we  had  yet  heard  from  him. 
The  house  was  crowded.  Mr.  W.  F.  Frame,  the  celebrated 
Scotch  singing  comedian,  and  Mr.  Booth,  the  musical  direc- 
tor, were  spending  that  night  with  us.  After  the  lecture  we 
had  singing  by  Frame  and  Annie  Grey — a  triple  bill.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  all  the  company  joined  hands  and 
danced  around  a  circle,  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  Zangwill 
joined  hands  with  us  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
affair,  as  much  a  Scotchman  as  any  of  them.  It  was  jolly, 
indeed. 

Her  last  appearance  in  America  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  2,  1899,  when  she  gave  her  "Lilts,  Lays,  and  Leg- 
ends of  Scotland "  for  the  Winter  Memorial  Library  at  the 
Staten  Island  Academy.  Mr.  William  Winter  declared  it 
one  of  the  best  he  remembered  in  all  his  experience  among 
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public  gstherings,  and  shortly  afterward  referred  to  it  a^ain 
in  the  following  letter : 

"Home,  February  17,  1899. 
"Mv  Dear  Mr.  Pond:  I  have  your  kind  and  welcome  let- 
ter of  February  12,  ant!  I  am  Indeed  glad  tu  kuow  that  Annie 
Grey  was  pleased  with  her  visit  to  Stateu  Islaud.  Her  com- 
ing to  ua  was  an  honor  and  a  beuefit,  and  she  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  her  audience.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  always  remember  her,  and  also  her  ven- 
erable mother,  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  pleasure. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  William  Wistko,'!^.— 
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MES.  MAUD  BAILENGTON  BOOTH  is  another  great 
woman,  as  mucli  iu  demand  at  the  present  time  (1900) 
aa  any  of  those  before  mentioned  weio  iu  their  palmiest  days. 

Mrs.  Booth  is  the  ablest  woman  orator  in  America.  Her 
canse  ia  one  of  the  most  worthy.  She  has  something  to  say 
and  koows  how  to  say 
it.  She  is  also  one  of 
the  most  loved  women 
in  the  laud,  aa  well  as 
the  most  attractive  of 
all  our  public  speakers 
— as  great  intellectual- 
ly as  she  is  simple  and 
devoted  spiritually. 

Possessing  fire  and 
m^netism,  with  ora- 
torical gifts  of  the 
highest  order,  deep 
convictions,  high  pur- 
pose, and  burning  ear- 
nestnesB,  she  has  all 
the  essentials  for  the 
highest  of  success.  It 
has  been   difficult    to 

induce  her  to  enter  upon  the  leotuivi's  work,  for  slie  feels,  aa 
all  know,  so  high  a  devotion  to  those  labors  of  religion  and 
philanthropy  that  her  name  is  associated  with  as  to  dread  the 
fascination  of  a  work  that  might  divert  her  energies  in  ever 
BO  slight  a  degree.  But,  realizing  also  possibilities  in  the 
winning  of  new  channels  of  influence  and  the  earning  of  means 
that  may  largely  help  her  own  work  forward,  Mrs.  Booth  has 
taken  up  the  task  with  all  her  powers,  and  she  fascinates  anrl 
wins  on  all  occasions. 
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MISS  MARY  PEOCTOE,  in  her  excursions  to  the  heavens, 
comes  ot  a  line  of  astronomical  ancestry.  Eichard  A. 
Proctor,  the  great  English  astronomer,  gave  his  first  lectures 
in  America  in  the  early  seventies.  His  coming  was  widely 
heralded  by  the  newspapers  and  no  scientific  lecturer  ever 
met  with  a  more  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  best  public. 
I  remember  I  went  from 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where 
I  then  lived,  to  Chicago,  on 
purpose  to  see  and  hear  him, 
and  paid  three  dollars  for  a 
ticket. 

That  was  before  the  stere- 
opticoii    had    Wen    invented, 
and  his  illustrations,  consis- 
ting of  maps  and  chartK  drawn 
on  canvas,  were  at  that  time 
counted   as   marvels,  though 
tbey  would  attract  no  atta^n- 
tion   ill   tiiose    modern    days. 
The  scholarly  attainiutnta  of 
the  man  and  his  simple,  elo- 
quent descriptions  were  an  additional  revelation  to  the  audi- 
ences, which  were  composed  of  the  most  select  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  general  public. 

It  was  a  great  season  for  Professor  Proctor,  and  as  fruitful 
to  the  public  aa  it  was  lucrative  to  the  lecturer,  for  it  created 
a  general  interest  in  astronomy,  which  to-day  is  almost  as  uni- 
versally studied  as  Brigham  Young's  three  E's — "readin", 
'ritin'  and  'rithmetic  " — which,  he  insisted,  was  all  the  educa- 
tion any  person  needed  who  had  fair  comjuon  sense. 

I  know  I  date  my  first  interest  in  astronomy  to  Professor 
Proctor's  lectures,  and  I  know,  t^o,  that  the  interest  in  the 
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subject  became  so  widespread  that  it  was  then  a  common  theme 
in  the  family,  at  public  assemblies  and  on  the  cars. 

Two  prosperous  seasons  and  the  professor  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  remain  there  long.  He  had  met  with  such 
hearty  appreciation  over  here,  and  had  made  so  many  friends, 
that  he  decided  to  return  and  make  his  home  in  America.  He 
selected  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  one  of  the  richest  and,  as  seemed 
to  him,  one  of  the  many  Western  cities  that  must  have  a  great 
future.  There  he  moved  with  his  family,  consisting  of  two 
daughters  and  three  sons. 

After  a  tour  in  the  South,  Professor  Proctor  returned  to 
New  York,  put  up  at  the  Westminster  Hotel,  and  was  taken 
ill  there  with  yellow  fever,  which  he  had  contracted  in  Florida. 
He  died  after  a  very  brief  illness  on  September  12,  1888,  and 
was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  by  the  late  George  W.  Childs. 

During  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago,  at  kindergarten 
meetings  for  teachers  and  children,  a  young  lady  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Astronomy  for  Children  "  before  representatives  of 
the  kindergarten  schools  all  over  the  country.  Her  audience 
was  fairly  electrified  by  the  simplicity,  eloquence,  and  mar- 
vellous knowledge  displayed  in  this  address. 

After  the  lecture,  many  came  forward  to  congratulate  the 
fair  speaker,  and  to  ascertain  who  she  was  and  whence  she 
came.  It  proved  that  she  was  Miss  Mary  Proctor,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  where  she  had  a  kindergarten  school,  and  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the 
famous  English  astronomer. 

Representatives  of  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
happened  to  be  present.  They  telegraphed  to  their  home 
papers  accounts  of  this  young  woman's  wonderful  address, 
and  she  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  herself  famous. 

I  at  once  proposed  that  she  enter  the  lecture -field,  but  it 
was  with  great  hesitancy  that  she  could  think  of  leaving  her 
work  with  the  children,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  at  her 
home  in  St.  Joseph.  She  was  interviewed  by  reporters,  and 
asked  to  write  on  astronomy  for  the  leading  magazines  and 
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the  great  Sunday  aewspapets.  She  also  prepared  lectures  on 
astronomy,  with  elaborate  illustrations,  and  was  invited  to 
lecture  before  the  literary  societies  aod  clubs,  coUege-s  and 
public  schools,  ^he  ha^  held  the  very  hrijt  place  as  a  woman 
in  the  profession  up  to  the  present  time.  She  has  written  a 
book,  on  astronomy  entitled  "Stories  of  Starland,"  for  chil- 
di'eii,  and  her  name  has  becom«  a  household  word.  Her  great 
ambitiou  is  to  be  known  as  "The  Children's  Astronomer." 

She  looks  young  to  stand  before  an  audience  and  deal  with 
such  weighty  topics,  but  she  does  so  in  a  manner  that  holds 
the  attention  and  interest  of  erery  hearer,  young  or  old. 

Her  voice  is  clear,  forcible,  pleasant  and  well  modulated; 
her  delivery,  graceful  and  easy.  She  never  refers  to  notei*  of 
any  kind  while  on  the  platform.  Her  talks  are  full  of  simple 
example  and  metaphor,  and  free  from  all  technical  terms. 
She  has  inherited  her  father's  gift  of  popularizing  the  most 
abstnise  subjects  and  illustrating  their  vastiiess  by  compari- 
sons associated  with  daily  life. 

Her  lectures  for  children,  "Giant  Sun  and  His  Family" 
and  "Legends  of  tlie  Stars,"  and  her  more  aflvanced  lectures 
on  "Other  Worlds  than  0\irs,"  ""Wonders  of  the  Star  Deptlis," 
and  "Mars,  the  Planet  of  Romance,"  an-  all  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views  that  are  quite  as  wonderful  for 
this  day  a.s  her  father's  cruder  ])ictiires  wei-e  thirty  years  ago. 

Miss  Mary  Proctor  is  one  of  the  rai-e  examples  of  the  hered- 
ity of  g.>iLius. 

Ontsliinitig  hei-  charms  as  a  lecturer  are  the  charms  of  her 
])rivate  life,  where,  of  coiir.sc,  very  few  are  privileged  to  know 
her.  She  la  the  attraction  of  the  household.  Children  as 
well  as  grown  up  folks  love  her,  and  she  is  queen  of  the  sit- 
uation wheri'ver  she  happens  to  be. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  entertain  her  in  our  home  sev- 
eral times.  Her  theme  was  usually  the  skies  and  the  heavens. 
The  stories  she  tells  about  the  stars  when  conversing  with  lit- 
tle children  on  these  topics  fix  in  their  young  minds  a 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  heavens  as  long  tenns  of 
study  from  books  could  never  do. 
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And  yet  this  little  lady  whom  the  children  love  so  much, 
when  surrounded  by  great  scientists  and  scholars,  is  per- 
fectly at  her  ease.  It  is  a  charming  intellectual  display  and 
a  wonderful  lesson  and  privilege  to  see  Miss  Mary  Proctor 
under  any  of  these  conditions. 


HUMORISTS 
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JOSH  BILLINGS  was  a  popular  humorous  lecturer  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  not  a  repeater.  There  is  hardly  a  village  of 
five  thousand  people  and  over  within  a  radius  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  New  Tork  where  he  has  not  given  his  lecture 
on  "  Milk,"  the  only  lecture 
which  he  ever  had.  He  in- 
sisted that  a  tumbler  of  milk 
should  always  be  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him,  to 
which  he  never  alluded  in 
any  way  whatever.  He  al- 
ways sat  down  while  he 
lectured.  I  don't  remember 
of  ever  seeing  him  stand  a 
moment  on  the  platform. 
He  immediately  walked  to 
his  chair,  sat  down  and 
commenced  his  talk. 

His  lecture  was  a  shower 
of  "Josh  Billings's"  epi- 
grams, sparkling  as  they 
tumbled  over  each  other  in 
Mling  from  his  lips,  reflected  from  his  bright  eyes  over  his 
spectacles. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen : 

"  I  hope  you  are  all  well. " 

"There's  lots  of  folks  who  eat  well  and  drink  well,  and  yet 
are  sick  all  the  time.  These  are  the  folks  who  always  'enjoy 
poor  health.' " 

"People  who  agree  with  you  never  bore  you" 

"The  shortest  way  to  a  woman's  heart  is  to  praise  her  baby 
and  her  bonnet." 

"  A  man  is  a  bore  when  he  talks  so  much  about  himself  that 
you  kant  talk  about  yourself," 
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"Still  I  go  oil  talking." 

"  Comik  lecturing  is  an  UDCommon  pesky  thing  to  do. " 

"There  ain't  but  phew  good  judges  of  humor  and  they  all 
differ  about  it." 

'■  If  a  lecturer  trya  to  be  phunny  he  iz  like  a  boss  tiyiug  m> 
ti'ot  backwards,  pretty  apt  to  trod  on  himeelf." 

"  Humor  must  fall  out  uv  a  maji's  mouth  like  muaik  out  uv 
a  bobolink,  or  like  a  young  bird  out  \iv  its  nest,  wheii  it  iz 
feathered  enuff  to  fly." 

"  Li  delivering  a  comic  lectiLre  it  iz  a  good  genei'al  rule  to 
stop  sudden;  sometimes  before  you  git  through." 

"This  brings  me  to  the  m.ule — the  paahuut  mule.  The 
mule  iR  pashunt  because  he  is  ashamed  of  hisself.  The  mule 
is  haf  bass  and  half  jackass,  and  then  kums  to  a  full  stop, 
natuv  discoveriug  her  mistake.  They  weigh  more  according 
to  their  heft  than  enny  other  creeter  except  a  crowbar.  They 
kant  hecr  eimy  quicker  nor  further  than  the  hoss,  yet  their 
ears  are  big  enuff  for  snow  shoes.  You  kan  tnist  them  with 
enny  one  whose  life  ain't  worth  more  than  the  mules.  The 
only  way  to  keep  them  into  a  jjaster  is  tu  tui'n  them  into  a 
ineddei'  jining  and  let  them  jump  oiit.  Tha  are  ivddy  for  use 
just  as  soon  as  tha  will  do  to  abuse.  Tha  are  a  modem  inven- 
tion.    Tha  never  have  a  disease  that  a  good  club  wont  heal." 

"There  is  but  one  other  animal  that  kan  do  more  kicking 
than  a  mule,  and  that  is  a  quire  singer.  A  quire  singer  gig- 
gles during  the  sermon  and  kicks  the  i-c.st  ov  the  week." 

"This  brings  me  to  suggest  the  bumble-bee." 

"The  bunible-ljee  iz  more  artistic  than  the  mule,  and  ii-s 
busy  as  a  quire  singer." 

"The  hornet  is  au  inflammable  buzzer,  s\idileii  in  his  ini- 
preshions  and  ha.sty  in  his  eonehision,  or  end." 

"Kindness  iz  an  instinckt,  i)olitenes8  only  an  art." 

"  Remember  the  poor — it  costs  nothing,"  and  so  it  goes  on 
between  the  intervals  of  laughter  until  the  hour  is  up  and 
laiighter  won't  come  any  more  liecaiise  it  is  completely 
laughed  out. 

"  I  lecture  for  nothing,  with  $100  thrown  in,"  he  said. 
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We  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  filling  all  the  time 
that  he  could  give  us.  He  was  a  delightful  man  to  know 
personally — kind,  gentle,  sincere  and  very  sympathetic,  with 
an  intense  fondness  for  children.  A  child  riding  in  the  same 
car  with  him  could  hardly  escape  his  patronage  and  attention, 
and  what  was  especially  peculiar  about  him,  as  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  he  always  attracted  children  to  him. 

When  "  Josh  "  passed  away,  I  know  that  I  lost  a  very  dear 
friend,  and  that  all  who  had  known  and  heard  him  felt  the 
same  way.     His  was  a  noble  spirit. 

I  find  but  two  of  "  Josh  BiUings's  "  (Henry  W.  Shaw)  letters 
among  my  collection,  as  most  of  his  correspondence  was  with 
the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau,  and  were  filed  away  with  the 
mass  of  other  correspondence.  I  find  one,  directed  to  me  per- 
sonally, in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  witness  the  expos^  of 
spiritualism  by  Harry  Kellar,  at  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston, 
and  it  is  as  follows : 

"New  York,  January  16,  1878. 

"  Major  mi  deer  :  I  regret,  (i  may  say  that,  i  fairly  mourn,) 
that  ikant  be  present  to  witness  yure  friend  Kellar' s  expozure 
ov  spiritualism  in  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  the  hub  ov 
the  univers.  Altho  not  present  in  the  flesh  (mi  actual  weight 
iz  186  poimds),  in  spirit  i  shall  be  thare  (mi  spirit  on  this  par- 
tiklar  matter  ways  642  poimds),  the  whole  ov  which  yu  are 
welkum  to.  Thare  are  a  fu  spiritualists  whom  i  pity ;  these 
are  the  phools, — thare  are  a  greater  niunber  whom  i  dispize ; 
theze  are  the  frauds,  and  ded  beats  ov  the  profeshion. 

"Enny  man  who  kan  bring  a  kounterfitter  to  justiss,  enny 
man  who  kan  beat  a  thimble  rigger  at  his  own  game,  enny 
man  who  kan  probe  a  Three  Kard  Monte  wretch,  and  dispoil 
him  ov  hiz  little  joker,  i  look  upon  az  a  child  ov  genius,  at 
work  in  the  vinyard  ov  truth  and  morality.  The  only  spirit- 
ualizm  that  haz  suckceeded  yet  iz  the  kind  that  haz  got  the 
most  fraud  in  it.  Tell  Hariy  i  ])ray  that  suckess  may  crown 
hiz  noble  efforts,  "  Good-by  Major 

"  Yours  unto  deth — 

"MosH  Billings  ' 

"(Henry  W.  Shaw)." 
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member  in  that  campaign  Mi.  Nast's  cartoooB  attracted  nni- 
veraal  attention — Horace  in  the  old  white  eoat  with  the  Gratz 
Brown  card  appended  to  his  coat-taila  [  and  this  was  the  way 
that  card  came  tliere. 

Mr.  Kast  had  prepared  a  cartoon  of  a  number  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  ticket,  with  Greeley  at  the  head.  It  had  been 
sent  into  the  engraver's  room,  when  somebody  remarked  to 
Nast  that  he  had  omitted  the  name  of  the  Vice-President. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "is  somebody  a  candidate  for  Vice-l'resi- 
deut?     Oh,  yes;  Browii  of  Missouri." 

He  simply  wrote  the  name  and  tacked  it  to  the  coat-tail  of 
Greeley,  and  that  went  through  the  papers. 

Brown  of  St.  Louis  was  a  delightful  man.  He  signed  the 
pledge  after  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  but  during 
the  campaign  tour  in  the  East  it  was  reported  that  Brown  drank 
too  much  at  a  banquet  in  New  Haven,  and  the  Good  Teui- 
plai's'  Society  telegraphed  to  some  jiersona  in  New  Haven  tn 
ask  whether  the  report  wore  true.  Word  came  back  that  they 
did  not  know  wliether  he  were  drunk  or  not,  but  he  ate  butter 
on  his  watermelon.  One  of  the  cartoons  had  Brown  as  Mzt- 
chus  a  straddle  of  a  big  wattrmilon,  m  the  act  of  buttering 
a  slKe 

Aiiotlit  r  and  possibly  e\en  a  more  telling  one  was  the  car- 
toon whith  dipicted  Ml  Gnelej  as  consuming  his  own  broth 
— that  IS,  feedmg  him-self  fiom  a  bowl  filled  with  the  denun- 
ciations And  criticisiii-*  he  had,  durmg  liis  long  career  as  the 
lLading\\hig  and  Republican  editoi  cf  thi  United  States, 
fulmm-vted  against  the  Democratic  i>aitv  and  its  policies.  As 
he  was  that  pirtj's  nominee  tlie  point  was  obMous. 

The  way  that  the  Lirtoon  came  tj  h  was  something  like 
this  Once  Ben  pLiley  Poor,  the  famous  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Jourmil,  and  Richard  J.  Hinton,  a  Washington 
journalist,  were  botli  active  and  earnest  on  the  side  of  the 
Bcpublican  ticket.  Hinton  was  the  press  secretary  of  the 
Congressional  and  National  committees  of  his  party,  and  is 
fond  nowadays  of  asserting  that  the  "campaign  of  educa- 
tion," then   cai-ried  on   under  his  direction,  waa  the   active 
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cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  franking  privilege  that  fol- 
lowed during  the  first  session  of  Congress  in  Grant's  second 
term.  Between  these  two  keen-witted  "Knights  of  the 
Quill/'  it  was  decided  to  prepare  and  publish  a  campaign 
document  containing  choice  extracts  from  all  the  various  de- 
nunciations of  the  Democracy  which  had  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns Mr.  Greeley  edited.  Major  Poor  was  clerk  of  the  Print- 
ing Records  Committee  of  Congress ;  he  knew  where  the  files 
were.  A  score  of  searchers  and  copyists  were  employed,  and 
in  a  few  days  a  huge  document  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
was  put  into  type.  A  bundle  of  revises  was  sent  to  Nast  by 
the  press  secretary  with  a  request  for  a  cartoon.  They  were 
returned  at  once  with  the  famous  picture  of  Mr.  Greeley  with 
the  bowl  and  the  long  handled  Trihnie  spoon,  from  which  he 
was,  politically  speaking,  thus  made  to  sup  sorrow  of  liis  own 
making. 


MCCXfTRIClTZKS  OF  GMSITS 


Liikeoin'a  fhlwt,  the  Seeictmy ot  A^  Tumiiij,  Mr.  Boot- 
v^  aid  in  spoliUe  speech 
ahortlT  afi»r  tlie  wan : 

"Hie  Rbellioa  was  put 
doTn  W  three  forces:  the 
army  and  the  naiy  of  the 
Cnit^  States,  and  the  let- 
t-T^  of  Petroleum  T. 
Xasby. " 

Petroleum  T.  JTasby  waa 
the  nom  de  plume  of  David 
R.  Locke  of  Ohio.  At  the 
begiiiniog  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  a  y>ning  and  obscure 
man,  editing  a  little  oountrv 
paper  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  It  occurred  to  hiiii 
that  it  would  'be  a  good  iiU-a 
to  write  a  series  of  letters, 
fiw,  a  Hi-ck,  exposing  and  ridiculing  the  Democratic  party. 
'I'lii-si!  IcMi-rs  ]in;t(.'nded  to  be  written  in  earnest  by  a  Confeder- 
atJ^  \V:ir  ollii'i'-sci-ker.  They  succeeded  in  deceiving  even  thi' 
Coiuity  Dciiiocrats  for  a  time. 

One  iiii'ctiug  of  the  faithful  framed  a  resolution  commend- 
ing l.lin  tidi'lity  ti)  Democratic  principles  shown  in  the  Nasby 
letlJ'iH,  l)ut  urging  Mr.  Na,sby,  for  the  sake  of  policy,  not  to 
Iki  no  ijiils|)okeri.  The  sarcasm  was  so  broa^i  that  it  is  difli- 
nilt,  if  one  reads  them  to-day  for  the  first  time,  to  understand 
the  inoHt  illitcrat«  partisans  could  mistake  them.     But  at 
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a  tiine  when  men's  passions  were  red  hot,  and  their  preju- 
dices volcanic,  they  were  universally  applauded  by  the  up- 
holders of  the  Union. 

The  circulation  of  Locke's  paper  rose  rapidly,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  America  in  less  than  a 
year.  He  soon  bought  an  interest  in  the  Toledo  Blade,  then 
in  a  dying  state.  He  moved  to  Toledo,  supervised  the  paper, 
and  its  circulation  increased  until  it  rivalled  the  most  popular 
journals  of  the  continent  both  in  its  sale  and  its  influence. 
When  he  died,  in  1888,  the  Blade  for  several  years  had  had 
a  circulation  of  over  one  hundred  thousand. 

From  being  a  poor  country  editor  Locke  had  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  West,  and  died  a  millionaire. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  had  won  a  national  reputation,  he 
was  invited  to  lecture.  He  used  to  boast  that  he  made,  dur- 
ing his  first  lecture  season,  the  longest  and  most  lucrative 
lecture  tour  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  lyceum. 

He  lectured  every  secular  night  for  nine  or  ten  months,  and 
made  over  $30,000  by  the  tour.  His  lectures  until  some  time 
after  the  war  were  very  popular;  but  he  had  none  of  the 
graces  of  the  orator,  and  as  the  war  fever  abated,  he  gradu- 
ally lost  his  hold,  and  retired  from  the  field. 

One  day  Nasby  came  into  our  office  in  Boston  just  as 
Gough  was  passing  out.     Nasby  said  to  me : 

"  I  suppose  Cough's  mad  at  me.  I  was  in  St.  Paul,  at  the 
Merchants'  Hotel,  and  hard  up  for  a  letter.  I  saw  Gough 
was  registered  there,  and  I  ordered  two  whiskey  cocktails  sent 
to  his  room.     Then  I  wrote  my  letter  on  what  I  saw." 

Nothing  that  was  said  could  make  "Nasby"  see  at  the 
time  the  outrage  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  when  his  own  habits  changed,  some  years  later, 
he  realized  the  offence  committed  and  the  wrong  done  to  a 
man  of  honorable  life  and  pure  purposes. 

His  intense  Republicanism  made  him  hate  the  Irish  and 
Irish- Americans,  and  as  he  afterward  said : 

"  If  I  ever  missed  a  chance  to  get  a  dig  at  the  Irish  for 
twenty  years  before  I  went  to  Ireland,  I  can't  remember  it." 


\M  »>•«•*>  j'jMcnraBS  or  GxyiLS 


Wt>1inAVt«in«  «  Ihe  IrMi  tor  duBOiing  for  freedom  it 
W»Rf.i  unit  wn^fmit  **"  inv»-«Urra7  pwiy  when  they  came 
^v  'l.TUiHim.  A  4lW  yovt*  hnf<iM>  Lt»  dttaXh  he  made  a  toui  of 
W**fck  Wfjl  *  *«•**  1«"1«  w«rJ«Hj  Belfast  and  got  among 
VW  V*WI>||HIIWt  *ft  *W  >;«irtS>.  Tlrtw  men  intensified  his 
MQJfdHlMiV  Wril  ^fvfttNt  V  TNw<)h<4  Pnhlin  ho  had  made  up  bis 
WlM  in  kW  *  «*»«  •*  X«*»5t  VtlOT*  rrdifiiling  Pamell  and 
\V  Wltltv  ^WMWH-M  ^W«»»K  Kr.  Rodi«th  happened 
V'  «vPt«  >M  *W«s.  V*  AmmA  tl  »wp.issible  to  PoOTinee  him 
tkU  ^l<>  ^«Uh  «««*  rnMIt''  ^  *^  (^^  ">  **'^  ^ilmggle  for 
V«mi«V  F)lM^\«Mill««k«tW«vaU  w*  make  Kasby 
ftft-MvMM  «ki»  ^>«IMI9  «<  <>»>(iAlilHiilii,  ht  of^red  to 
w.At  «  Vl  v>  <v*mt  tern.     AaA  a  ■rmim  Wt  ft  vu.     R«d- 
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\U'iM-  lii>hiiiiui  lliati  !  ;uu.  h'z' 
.■..inviivd." 

Tlif  off^-r  was  a.>vpTva.  a:i.i  Na^-Lv  fis^.i  ..n  The  K::::irii,-_v 
l.<ik.-  rr-giuii.  li:  t^o:!!-  iherv  fri>in  C'Tk  Tlst-  i^arrr  ,-;ii-'p]vd 
uvrr  at  ibf  Gah^r  M.-uiitaiuj,  and  >"a.<l>y  -n-as  s^.  sh.vkrd  at 
tW  Imrrible  pvvi-rty  hf  !>aw  ihtrr,  and  at  the  stories  he  heard 
frimi  the  people,  that  in  enming  back  he  offered  to  send  the 
lif^t  Winchester  rifle  in  America  to  the  j.iunting-ear  driver  if 
he  wimlil  promise  t"  shixit  a  landlord. 

•■  Which  landk.nl,  ymu  hnnor?  "  a,<ked  the  driver. 

'■(Ih,  any  oni',  1  don't  care,"  replied  Xa.sbv,  "so  long  as  he 
in  an  Irish  landlord." 

On  n'turning  to  America  LiX'ke  astunit;hed  his  old  friends 
by  l>eooining  a  more  radical  champion  of  Irish  rights  than  even 
IiIh  friend  Redpath,  wliiim  the  Irish -Americans  had  already 
ehriHt*ned  "the  adopted  Irishman." 

President  Lincoln  tt'leRrajihed  to  Toledo:  " For  the  genius 
!  like  Nasby  I  would  gladly  give  up  my  office."     Of 
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all  publications  during  the  Civil  War  none  had  such  a  charm 
for  him.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  him  surrender  himself  com- 
pletely to  their  fascination. 

Of  his   letters  Charles   Sumner  says,  in  the   preface  to 
Nasby's  book,  ''it  is  impossible  to  measure  their  value." 


MARK  TWAIN 


f= 
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SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS  (Mark  Twain)  I  consider  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  our  time,  and  as  great  a  philoso- 
pher as  humorist.  I  think  I  know  him  better  than  he  is  known 
to  most  men — wide  as  his  circle  of  acquaintances  is,  big  as 
is  his  reputation.  He  is  as  great  a  man  as  he  is  a  genius,  too. 
Tenderness  and  sensitiveness  are  his  two  strongest  traits.  He 
has  one  of  the  best  hearts  that  ever  beat.  One  must  know 
him  well  fully  to  discern  all  of  his  best  traits.  He  keeps 
them  entrenched,  so  to  speak.  I  rather  imagine  that  he  fights 
shy  of  having  it  generally  suspected  that  he  is  kind  and  tender- 
hearted, but  many  of  his  friends  do  know  it.  He  possesses 
some  of  the  frontier  traits — a  fierce  spirit  of  retaliation  and 
the  absolute  confidence  that  life-long  "partners,"  in  the 
Western  sense,  develop.  Injure  him,  and  lie  is  merciless, 
especially  if  you  betray  his  confidence.  Once  a  lecture  man- 
ager in  New  York,  whom  he  tinisted  to  arrange  the  details  of 
a  lecture  in  Steinway  Hall,  swindled  him  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,  and  afterward  confessed  it,  offering  restitution  to 
that  amount,  but  not  until  the  swindle  had  been  discovered. 
They  were  on  board  ship  at  the  time,  and  "  Mark  "  tlireatened 
to  throw  the  fellow  overboard,  meaning  it,  too,  but  he  fled 
ashore.  In  "The  Gilded  Age"  "Mark"  immolated  him. 
(Mr.  Griller,  Lecture  Agent,  page  438,  London  Edition).  The 
fellow  died  soon  afterward,  and  James  Redpath,  who  was  a 
witness  to  the  scene  on  the  steamboat,  and  who  knew  the  man 
well,  msisted  that  "Mark's "  arrow  killed  him;  but  he  would 
have  fired  it  all  the  same  had  he  known  what  the  result  would 
be. 

General  Grant  and  "  Mark  Twain  "  were  the  greatest  of 
friends.  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.  (Mark  Twain)  published  "  Gen- 
eral Grant's  Memoirs,"  yet  how  like  and  unlike  are  the  careers 
of  the  soldier  and  the  citizen ! 

Grant :  poor,  a  tanner,  small  farmer,  selling  cordwood  for 
a  living,  with  less  prospect  for  rising  than  any  ex- West  Pointer 
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in  the  army;  tbeii  the  greatest  military  reputation  of  the  age; 
twice  President  of  the  United  States;  the  foremost  civilian  ot 
the  world;  the  most  honored  guest  o£  peoples  and  rulers  who 
ever  made  the  circuit  of  the  earth. 

"  Mark  Twain  " :  a  printer's  apprentice  in  a  small  Missouri 
River  town;  then  a  "tramping  jour"  printer;  a  Mississippi 
roustabout  guarding  freight  piles  on  the  levee  all  night  for 
pocket  money;  river  pilot;  a  rebel  guerilla;  a  reporter  in  a 
Nevada  mining  town;  theu  suddenly  the  most  famous  author 
of  the  age ;  a  man  of  society,  with  the  most  aristocratio  clubs 
of  America,  and  all  around  the  civilized  glolie,  flung  open  to 
him ;  adopted  with  all  the  honors  into  one  of  the  most  ex- 
i.'lusive  societies  on  this  continent,  the  favored  companion  of 
the  moat  cultivated  spirits  of  the  age,  welcomed  abroad  in  all 
the  courts  almost  as  a  crowned  head  "  Peace  hath  its  vic- 
tories," etc. 

There  is  indeed  another  parallel  between  Grant  and  Twain, 
Gi'ant  foiuid  himself  imjioverished  two  years  before  his  death, 
when  was  left  for  him  the  most  heroic  pai't  of  his  lifework, 
to  write  his  memoirs  (while  he  knew  he  was  dying),  for  which, 
through  his  publishei-s,  C-  L.  Webster&Co.  (Twain), hisfam- 
ily  rei'cirod  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  That  firm  failed  in 
1894,  leaving  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $80,000  over  and 
aliove  all  it  owned  for  "  Mark "  to  pay,  and  which  he  has 
earned  with  his  voice  and  pen  in  a  tour  ai'ound  the  world,  pay- 
ing every  creditor  in  full,  in  one  year's  less  time  than  he  cal- 
culated when  he  started  at  Cleveland  ou  tlie  loth  day  of  July, 
189.'J  Yes,  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  two  great  heroes 
in  coTirage  and  intefjrity ;  they  ai'S  more  like  than  unlike. 

"  Mark  Twain  "  became  a  lecturer  in  Cfilifomia  in  1869, 
after  lie  had  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  He  had  written  from  there  a  series  of  picturesque 
and  humoroTis  letters  for  the  Sacramento  Union,  a  California 
journal,  and  was  asked  to  lecture  about  the  islands.  He 
tells  of  his  first  experience  with  great  glee.  He  had  written 
the  lecture  and  committed  it  to  memory,  and  was  satisfied 
with  it.     Still,  he  dreaded  a  failure  on  the  first  night,  as  he 
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had  had  no  experience  in  addressing  audiences.  Accordingly, 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  a  woman  friend,  whose  family 
was  to  occupy  one  of  the  boxes,  to  start  the  applause  if  he 
should  give  the  sign  by  looking  in  her  direction  and  strok- 
ing his  moustache.  He  thought  that  if  he  failed  to  "  strike  " 
the  audience  he  would  be  encouraged  by  a  round  of  applause,  if 
any  one  would  start  it  after  he  had  made  a  good  point. 

Instead  of  failure,  his  lecture  was  a  boundless  success. 
The  audience  rapturously  applauded  every  point,  and  "  Maik  " 
forgot  all  about  his  instrucfions  to  the  lady.  Finally,  as  he 
was  thinking  of  some  new  point  that  occurred  to  him  as  he 
was  talking,  without  a  thought  of  the  lady  at  all,  he  uncon- 
sciously put  his  hand  up  to  his  moustache,  and  happened  to 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  box.  He  had  said  nothing  just 
then  to  cause  even  his  appreciative  audience  to  applaud ;  but 
the  lady  took  his  action  for  the  signal,  and  nearly  broke  her 
fan  in  striking  it  against  the  edge  of  the  box.  The  whole 
house  joined  her  applause. 

This  unexpected  and  malapropos  applause  almost  knocked 
"  Mark  "  off  his  pins ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  be- 
came at  once  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  platform.  He  lec- 
tured a  year  or  two  in  the  West,  and  then,  by  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby's  advice,  in  1872-73,  James  Redpath  invited  him  to 
come  East,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston,  in  the 
Kedpath  Lyceum  Music  Hall.  His  success  was  instantaneous, 
and  he  has  ever  since  remained  the  universal  platform  favorite 
to  this  date,  not  only  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  India,  in 
the  Cape  Colonies,  and  throughout  Great  Britain ;  but  in  Aus- 
tria and  in  Germany,  where  large  crowds  pay  higher  prices  to 
see  and  to  hear  "  Mark  Twain  "  than  any  other  private  citizen 
that  has  ever  lived. 

In  his  tour  around  the  world  "  Mark  Twain  "  earned  with 
his  voice  and  pen  money  enough  to  pay  all  his  creditors  (Web- 
ster &  Co.,  publishers)  in  full,  with  interest,  and  this  he  did 
almost  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  originally  calculated.  Such 
a  triumphal  tour  has  never  before  been  made  by  any  Ameri- 
can since  that  memorable  tour  around  the  world  by  General 
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Grant.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  iax  been  greeted  in  France, 
Switzerland,  (rennauy,  and  England  almost  like  a  crowned 

head. 

He  wrote  me  from  Paris,  May  1,  1895:  "I've  a  notion  to 

read  a  few  times  in  America  before  I  sajl  for  Australia.  I'm 
going  to  think  it  over  aud  make  up  my  mind."  On  May  18th 
he  arrived  in  this  country,  and  I  made  arrangements  for  him 
to  lecture  in  twenty-oiie  cities  ou  hia  way  to  the  Pacific,  be- 
ginning in  Cleveland,  July  15th,  and  ending  in  VancouTer, 
British  Columbia,  August  15th.  '  From  that  place  he  was  to 
sail  for  Australia,  via  Honolulu,  where  it  was  planned  that  he 
should  speak  while  the  ship  was  waiting;  but  owing  to  yellow 
fever  no  landing  was  made  there,  and  over  $1,600  was  re- 
turned to  the  disappointed  people  of  Honolulu. 

June  11th  he  wrote  me  from  Elmira  that  if  we  have  a  cir- 
cular for  this  brief  campaign,  the  cliief  feature,  when  speak- 
ing of  him  should  be,  that  he  {M.  T.)  Is  on  his  waif  to  Aus- 
ti'ali'i  Olid  t/ience  around  the  globe  on  a  rendiiifj  <nid  talkiiig 
tour  to  last  tirelve  iiion(lis'_  that  travelling  aroiivd  the  world  is 
nothing,  as  everybody  does  it.  But  what  he  was  travelling 
fof  was  unusual;  everybody  didn't  do  that. 

"I  like  the  approximate  itinerary  first  rate.  It  is  lake  all 
the  way  from  Cleveland  to  Duluth.  I  wouldn't  switch  aside 
to  Milwaukee  for  $200,000."  His  original  idea  was  to  lec- 
ture in  nijie  cities,  besides  two  or  three  others  ou  the  Pacific 
Coast.  I  was  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  profits  except  in  San 
Friuicisco,  where  he  was  to  have  four-fifths.  But  we  did  not 
go  to  San  Francisco. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  the  party:  Jlr.  and  Mrs,  Clemens, 
Clara  (one  of  their  daughters),  Mrs.  Pond  and  myself.  Dur- 
ing the  joui-ney  I  kept  a  detailed  journal,  from  which  I  shall 
quote: 

"Cleveland,  July  15,  1895. 

"At  the  Stillman  with  'Mark  Twain,'  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  Clara.     'Mark'    looks   badly  fatigued. 

"We  have  very  comfortable  quarters  here.  'Mark'  went 
immediately  to  bed  on  our  arrival.     He  is  nervous  and  weak. 
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Reporters  from  all  the  morning  and  evening  papers  called  and 
interviewed  liim.  It  seemed  like  old  times  again,  and  'Mark' 
enjoyed  it. 

"The  young  men  called  at  3  p.m.  and  paid  me  the  fee  for 
the  lecture,  which  took  place  in  Music  Hall.  There  were 
4,200  people  present,  at  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1, 
It  was  nine  o'clock  before  the  crowd  could  get  in  and  *Mark  ' 
begin.  As  he  hobbled  upon  the  stage,  there  was  a  grand  ova- 
tion of  cheers  and  applause,  which  continued  for  some  time. 
Then  he  began  to  speak,  and  before  he  could  finish  a  sentence 
the  applause  broke  out  again.  So  it  went  on  for  over  an  hour 
on  a  mid-July  night,  with  the  mercury  trying  to  climb  out  of 
the  top  of  the  thermometer.  *  Mark  Twain'  kept  that  vast 
throng  in  convulsions. 

"Cleveland,  Tuesday,  July  ICtli. 
"Ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  at  7:30  a.m.  Good  notices 
of  'Mark  Twain's '  lecture  appear  in  all  the  papers.  'Mark  ' 
spent  all  day  in  bed  until  five  o'clock,  while  I  spent  the  day 
in  writing  to  all  correspondents  ahead.  If  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  next  engagement,  turns  out  as  well  in  proportion  as  this 
place,  our  tour  is  a  success.  'Mark '  and  family  were  in\4te(l 
out  to  dinner  with  some  old  friends  and  companions  of  the 
Quaker  City  tour.  He  returned  very  nervous  and  much  dis- 
tressed. We  discover  a  remarkable  woman  in  Mrs.  Clemens. 
There's  a  good  time  in  store  for  us  all. 

"Wednesday,  July  17th,  S.S.  Northland. 
"Our  party  left  Cleveland  for  Mackinac  at  seven  o'clock. 
'Mark '  is  feeling  very  poorly.  He  is  carrying  on  a  big  fight 
against  his  bodily  disability.  All  that  has  been  said  of  this 
fine  ocean  ship  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  not  exaggerated.  Across 
Lake  Erie  to  Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  St.  Clair 
River  is  a  most  charming  trip.  '  Mark '  and  Mrs.  Clemens  are 
very  cheerful  to-day.  The  passengers  have  discovered  who 
they  are,  and  consequently  our  party  is  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion.    Wherever  'Mark '  sits  or  stands  on  the  deck  of  the 
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steamer,  in  tlie  smoking  room,  dining  room,  or  cabin,  be  is 
the  magnet,  and  people  strain  their  necks  to  see  faim  and  to 
catch  every  word  he  iitters. 

"  On  this  lake  trip  occurred  an  incident  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready written.  It  was  the  second  day  out  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  'Mark '  was  on  deck  in  the  morning  for  the  first  time. 
Many  people  made  excuses  for  speaking  to  him.  One  man 
had  stopped  o£E  in  Cleveland  on  purpose  to  hear  him.  An- 
other, from  Washington  Territory,  who  had  lived  forty  yeurs 
in  the  West,  owned  a  copy  of  'Roughing  It,'  which  he  and  his 
wife  knew  by  heart.  One  vei^  gentle,  elderly  lady  wielied  to 
thank  him  for  the  nice  things  he  has  written  and  said  of  cats. 
But  the  one  that  interested  'Mark '  the  most  was  a  young  man 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  used  a  shaving  stone, 
handing  him  one.  It  was  a  small,  peculiai,  fine-grained  sand- 
stone, the  shape  of  a  miniatui'i'  grindstone,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  watch.  He  explained  that  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  rub  your  face  with  it  ami  the  rough  heard  would  dis- 
appear, leaving  a  clean,  shaven  face. 

"'Mark'  tuok  it,  rubbed  it  on  his  luishaven  cheek,  and  ex- 
pressed gi'cat  wonder  at  the  i-esult.  He  jiut  it  in  his  vest 
pocltet  very  uu ceremoniously,  remarkiug  at  the  same  time: 
'The  Madam  fhe  generally  speaks  of  Mr.s.  Clemens  as  '  Tlie 
Madaiii ' )  will  have  no  cause  to  com]>hiin  of  my  never  being 
ready  in  time  for  chui-ch  because  it  takes  so  long  to  shave.  I 
will  put  this  into  mj  vest  pocket  on  Sunday.  Then,  when  I 
get  to  church,  I'll  jiull  tlie  thing  oiit  and  enjoy  a  quiet  shave 
iji  my  jjew  during  the  long  prayer.' 

"Friday,  July  19th,  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac. 
"AVe  came  by  steamer  F.  S.  Fiixtoii,  of  tlio  Arnold  Line. 
It  was  an  ideal  excursion  among  the  islands.  Although  it  was 
cold,  none  of  our  ])arty  werald  leave  the  deck  until  the  dinner 
bell  rang,  'Mark'  said;  'That  sounds  like  an  old-fashioued 
summons  to  dinner.  It  means  a  good,  old-fashioned,  unpre- 
tentious dinner,  too.  I'm  going  to  try  it.'  We  all  sat  down 
to  a  table  the  whole  length  of  the  cabin.     We  naturally  fell 
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in  with  the  rush,  and  all  got  seats.  It  was  a  good  dinner,  too ; 
the  best  ever  I  heard  of  for  25  cents. 

*'We  reached  the  Grand  Hotel  at  4:30.  I  saw  one  of 
'Mark's'  lithographs  in  the  hotel  office,  with  'Tickets  for 
Sale  Here '  written  in  blue  pencil  on  the  margin.  It  seemed 
dull  and  dead  about  the  lobby,  and  also  in  tlie  streets.  The 
hotel  manager  said  the  Casino,  an  adjoining  hall,  was  at  our 
service,  free,  and  the  keeper  had  instructions  to  seat  and  to 
light  it.  Dinner  time  came ;  we  all  went  down  together.  It 
was  'Mark's '  first  appearance  in  a  public  dining  room  since 
we  started.  He  attracted  some  attention  as  he  entered  and 
sat  down,  but  nothiag  especial.  After  dinner  the  news-stand 
man  told  me  he  had  not  sold  a  ticket,  and  no  one  had  inquired 
about  the  lecture.  I  waited  until  eight  o'clock  and  then  went 
to  the  hall  to  notify  the  man  that  he  need  not  light  up  as  there 
would  be  no  audience.  The  janitor  and  I  chatted  until  about 
half -past  eight,  and  I  was  about  to  leave  when  a  man  and 
woman  came  to  the  door  and  asked  for  tickets.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  them  that  there  would  be  no  lecture  when  I 
saw  a  number  of  people,  guests  of  the  hotel,  coming.  I  sud- 
denly changed  my  mind  and  told  them  :  'Admission  $1;  pay 
the  money  tome  and  walk  right  in.'  The  crowd  kept  rushing 
on  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  ask  everybody  who  could  to 
please  have  the  exact  amount  ready,  as  I  was  unable  to  change 
large  bills  without  a  good  deal  of  delay.  It  was  after  nine 
o'clock  before  the  rush  was  over,  and  I  sent  a  boy  for  'Mark.' 
He  expressed  his  pleasant  surprise.  I  asked  him  to  walk  to 
the  platform  and  introduce  himself,  which  he  did,  and  I  don't 
believe  an  audience  ever  had  a  better  time  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,     'Mark '  was  simply  immense. 

"I  coimted  my  money  while  the  'show '  was  going  on  and 
foimd  I  had  taken  in  $398.  Wlien  about  half  through,  two 
young  men  came  to  the  door  and  wanted  to  be  admitted  for 
one  dollar  for  the  two.  I  said:  'No;  one  dollar  each;  I  can- 
not take  less.'  They  turned  to  go;  then  I  called  them  back 
and  explained  that  I  needed  two  more  dollars  to  make  receipts 
just  $400,  and  said: 
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"'Now,  if  you'll  pay  a,  dollar  each  and  complete  my  pile, 
you  can  come  in  and  enjoy  the  best  end  of  the  performance, 
and  when  the  'show '  ia  out,  I'll  take  you  down-atairs  and  blow 
you  off  to  twice  that  amount.' 

"They  paid  the  two  dollars,  and  after  the  crowd  bad  left,  I 
introduced  them  to  'Mark,'  an-d  we  all  went  down  to  the  bil- 
liard room,  had  a  good  time  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  'Mark  ' 
and  I  made  two  delightful  acquaintances.  This  has  been  one 
of  our  best  days.     'Mark  '  is  gaining. 

"Saturday,  July  20th,  Mackinac  to  Petoskey. 

" '  Mark  '  ia  feeling  better,  lie  and  I  left  the  ladies  at  the 
Grand,  in  Mackinac,  and  went  to  Petoskey  on  the  two  o'clock 
boat  and  train.  The  smoke,  from  forest  fires  on  both  sides  of 
the  track,  is  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  stifling.  There  is  a  good 
hotel  here. 

"There  was  a  full  housi.',  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  num- 
ber of  months  I  had  a  lecture  room  so  crowded  at  one  dollar  a 
ticket  that  many  could  not  get  standing  room  and  were  obliged 
to  go  away.  The  theatre  has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hun- 
dred, but  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  got  in.  'Mark's  '  ]>ro- 
gramme  was  just  right — one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  long. 
He  stopped  at  aii  hour  and  ton  minutes,  and  cries  of  'Go  on! 
Go  on ! '  wem  so  eainest  that  he  told  one  more  story,  George 
Kennan  was  one  of  the  audience.  He  is  going  to  give  aeourse 
of  leetuR's  at  Lake  View  Assembly,  an  auxiliary  Chautauqua 
adjoining  Petoskey,  where  about  five  thousand  people  assem- 
ble every  summer.  Mr.  Hall,  the  manager,  thought  that 
'Mark  Twain '  would  not  draw  sufficient  to  warrant  engaging 
him  at  $2.")0,  so  I  took  the  risk  outside,  and  won 

"Sunday,  July  21st 
"'Mark'  and  I  left  Petoskey  for  Mackuiac  at  5:30  this 
morning,  where  we  joined  the  ladies  and  waited  five  hours  on 
the  dock  for  S.S.  Xort/neist  to  take  us  to  Duluth.  It  was 
severe  on  the  ]>oor  man,  but  he  was  heroic  and  silent  all  the 
way.  He  has  not  tasted  food  since  the  dinner  on  the  Faxton 
Friday. 
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"  Monday,  July  22(1. 

"On  Lake  Superior;  S.S.  Northwest,  I  was  on  deck  early 
and  found  the  smoke  all  gone.  In  its  place  was  bright  sun- 
shine, but  it  has  been  so  cold  all  day  that  few  of  the  other 
passengers  are  on  deck.  Captain  Brown  and  Purser  Pierce 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  hurry  us  on,  for  we  are  eight  hours 
late. 

"We  landed  in  Duluth  at  just  9  p.m.  Mr.  Briggs,  our  cor- 
respondent, met  us  at  the  wharf  with  a  carriage.  As  our  boat 
neared  land  Briggs  shouted : 

"*Hello,  Major  Pond!' 

"*HeUo,  Briggs! ' 

"*l8  Mark  Twain  aU  right? ' 

"  *  Yes ;  he  is  ready  to  go  to  the  hall ;  he  will  be  the  first 
passenger  off  the  ship.' 

"'Good.  We  have  a  big  audience  waiting  for  him/  said 
Mr.  Briggs. 

"'We'll  have  them  convulsed  in  ten  minutes,'  said  I. 

"'Mark'  was  the  first  passenger  to  land.  Mr.  Briggs  hur- 
ried him  to  the  church,  which  was  packed  with  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warm  friends  (100  degrees  in  the  shade)  to  meet 
and  greet  him.  It  was  a  big  audience.  He  got  through  at 
10 :50  and  we  were  all  on  board  the  train  for  Minneapolis  at 
11:20. 

"  It  was  my  busy  night.  The  train  for  Minneapolis  was  to 
start  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  agents  in  New  York  who  had 
fitted  me  out  with  transportation  and  promised  that  every- 
thing should  be  in  readiness  on  our  arrival  in  Duluth,  had  for- 
gotten us,  and  no  arrangements  for  sleeper  or  transfer  of  bag- 
gage had  been  made.  I  had  all  this  to  attend  to,  besides 
looking  after  the  business  part  of  the  lecture,  which  was  on 
sharing  terms  with  a  church  society.  Everything  was  mixed 
up,  as  the  door-tender  and  finance  committee  were  bound  to 
hear  the  lecture.  I  could  get  no  statement,  but  took  all  the 
money  in  sight,  and  was  on  board  the  train  as  it  was  starting 
for  Minneapolis. 
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"Tuesday,  July  23d,  Minneapolis. 

"We  are  stopping  at  the  West  Hot«! ;  a  delightful  place. 
Six  skilled  repoi-t4?rs  have  spent  ahout  two  hours  with  'irark.' 
He  was  lying  iu  bed,  and  very  tired  I  know,  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely courteous  to  them,  and  they  all  enjoyed  the  interview. 
The  jretropolitau  Opera  House  was  filled  to  the  top  gallery 
with  a  big  crowd  of  well-dressed,  intelligent  people.  It  was 
about  as  big  a  night  as  '  Mark '  ever  had  to  my  knowledge.  He 
introduced  a  new  entertainment,  blending  pathos  with  humor 
with  unusual  continuity.  This  was  at  Mrs.  Clemens's  sugges- 
tion. She  had  given  me  an  idea  on  the  start  that  too  much 
humor  tired  an  audience  with  laughing.  'Mark'  took  the  hint 
and  worked  in  three  or  four  pathetic  stories  that  made  the  en- 
tertainment perfect.  The  'show'  is  a  triumph,  and  'Mark' 
will  never  again  need'a  running  mate  to  make  him  satisfactory 
to  everybody, 

"The  next  day  the  Minneapolis  papers  were  full  of  good 
things  about  tlie  lecture.  The  Times  devoted  three  columns 
and  a  half  of  iine  print  to  a  verbatim  report  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  in  St.  Paul  'Mark '  gave  the  same  programme, 
which  was  commented  on  in  glowing  terms  by  St.  Paul  papers. 

"  Friday,  July  2(ith,  Winnipeg— The  Manitoba. 

"  We  have  liad  a  most  charming  ride  through  North  Dakota 
and  southeastern  Manitoba.  It  seems  as  if  everything  along 
the  rout^  miist  liave  been  put  in  order  for  onr  i-eception  The 
flat,  wihi  ju-airies  (uniidiabited  in  1883)  are  now  all  under 
cultivation.  There  ai-e  fine  farmhouses,  barns,  windmills, 
and  vast  fields  of  wheat — 'oceans  of  wheat,'  aa  'Mark '  said — 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach  in  all  directions,  waving  like  as  the 
ocean  waves,  and  so  flat!  Mr.  Beechev  ivmarked  to  his  wife 
when  riding  through  herein  1883:  'Mother,  you  couldn't  flat- 
ter this  country.' 

"  We  had  a  splendid  audience.  'Mark  '  and  I  were  enter- 
tained at  the  famous  Manitoba  Club  after  the  lecture — a  club 
of  the  leading  men  of  Wiiniipeg,  We  did  not  stay  out  very 
late,  as  'Mark'  feared  Mrs   Clemens  would  not  retire  until  he 
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came,  and  he  was  quite  anxious  for  her  to  rest^  as  the  long 
night  journey  in  the  cars  had  been  very  fatiguing.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  hotel  we  heard  singing  and  a  sound  of  revelry 
in  the  parlors.  A  party  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  lecture 
committee  had  escorted  our  ladies  home.  They  were  fine 
singers^  and^  with  Miss  Clara  Clemens  at  the  piano^  a  concert 
was  in  progress,  that  we  all  enjoyed  another  hour. 

"Saturday,  the  27th,  we  all  put  down  as  the  pleasantest 
day  thus  far.  Several  young  English  gentlemen  who  have 
staked  fortunes  in  this  northwest  in  wheat  ranches  and  other 
enterprises,  brought  out  their  tandems  and  traps  and  drove  the 
ladies  about  the  country.  They  saw  the  largest  herd  of  wild 
buffalo  that  now  exists,  in  a  large  enclosure.  They  were 
driven  to  various  interesting  suburban  sights,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  one  would  believe  could  exist  in  this  far  north- 
west new  city.  Bouquets  and  banks  of  flowers — of  such  beau- 
tiful colors ! — were  sent  in ;  many  ladies  called,  and  all  in  all 
it  has  been  an  ovation.  *Mark,'  as  is  his  custom,  did  not  get 
up  until  time  to  go  to  the  lecture  hall,  but  he  was  happy. 
Several  journalists  called,  who  he  told  me  were  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  scholarly  lot  of  editors  he  had  found  any- 
where, and  I  think  he  was  correct.  There  was  another  large 
crowd  at  the  lecture,  and  another  and  final  reception  at  the 
famous  Manitoba  Club.  We  were  home  at  twelve,  and  all  so 
happy  1     We're  on  the  road  to  happiness  surely. 

"Monday,  July  29th. 
"We  have  been  in  Crookston,  Minn.,  all  day,  where  we 
were  the  first  and  especially  favored  guests  of  this  fine  new 
hotel.  *MarkTwain's*namewas  the  first  on  the  register.  We 
are  enjoying  it.  *Mark*  is  as  gay  as  a  lark,  but  he  remained 
in  bed  until  time  to  go  to  the  Opera  House.  This  city  is  won- 
derfully improved  since  I  was  here  in  1883  with  Mr.  Beecher, 
in  1885  with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  and  in  1887  with  Chai-les 
Dickens,  Jr.  The  opening  of  this  hotel  is  a  great  event. 
People  are  filling  up  the  town  from  all  directions  to  see  and 
hear  'Mark,'  and  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  see  the 
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first  new  hotel  (Tlie  Crookstoo)  in  their  city  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  eleetrio  lights  and  all  modero  impfOTementft 

"Tueaday,  July  30th,  en  route. 
■  We  left  Crookston  at  5:40  i.M.;  were ap at  4:30  Every- 
body was  cheerful  j  there  waa  no  grumbling.  This  is  oiir  first 
unseasonable  hour  for  getting  up,  but  It  has  done  us  nil  good. 
Even  Clara  enjoyed  the  nni'j^ue  experience.  It  revired  her 
memory  8he  recollected  that  she  bad  telegraphed  to  Elmira 
tti  bavf  her  wintercloakexpressedtoCrookstoB.  Fortunately 
the  agent  was  sleeping  in  the  espreas  offio*-,  near  the  statiun. 


KEEPINQ  THE  LETTEB  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

Wh  ilisturlx'd  his  kIuihIxts  to  find  the  great  cloak,  which  was 
aniitbcr  actiuisitimi  to  niir  sixtffii  piecs  of  hand  baggage. 
Our  train  waa  forty-five  minutes  late,  'Mark'  com])lained 
and  gnimbleil ;  he  persisted  that  I  had  contracted  with  him  to 
ti-'n-rl  and  not  to  wait  about  railway  stations  at  live  o'clock  in 
tin-  inurnings  for  late  traina  that  never  arrived.  He  insisted  on 
travelling,  so  he  got  aboard  the  baggage  truck  and  I  traveUi'd 
liiiiL  up  ;iiid  down  the  platform,  while  Clara  made  a  snap  shot 
as  evidence  that  I  was  keeping  to  the  letter  of  my  contract. 

"When  we  boarded  the  train,  we  found  five  lower  berths 
(which  means  five  sections)  ready  for  us.  There  was  a 
splendid  dining  car,  with  meals  a  la  carte,  and  excellent 
cooking.     All  the  afternoon  there  were  the  level  praines  of 

ii-th  Dakota  wheat  juat  turning,  the  whole  country  a  lovely 
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green;  then  came  the  arid  plains^  the  prairie-dog  towns^ 
cactus^  buffalo  grass^  jack  rabbits^  wild  life  and  the  Missouri 
River — dear  old  friend  that  had  borne  both  of  us  on  her  muddy 
bosom  many  a  time.  It  was  a  great  day  for  both  *Mark '  and 
me.  The  ladies  were  enthusiastic  in  proportion  as  they  saw 
that  'Mark  *  and  I  were  boys  again,  travelling  upon  *  our  native 
heath.' 

"  Wednesday,  July  31st,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

"We  arrived  at  the  Park  Hotel  here  at  7:30  a.m.  after  a 
good  night's  sleep.  Interest  grows  more  and  more  intense  as 
we  come  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Moim tains.  It  brings  back  fond 
memories  of  other  days.  The  two  Brothers  Gibson,  proprie- 
tors of  the  hotel,  drove  our  party  out  to  Giant  Spring,  three 
miles  distant.  It  is  a  giant,  too.  I  never  saw  a  more  beauti- 
ful or  more  wonderful  spring.  A  big  river  fairly  boils  up  out 
of  the  ground,  of  the  most  beautiful  deep  peacock  green  color  I 
ever  saw  in  clear  water.  The  largest  copper  ore  smelters  in 
the  world  are  here.  The  Great  Falls  could  supply  power 
enough  for  all  the  machinery  west  of  Chicago,  with  some  to 
spare. 

"'Mark'  is  improving.  For  the  first  time  since  we  started 
he  appeared  about  the  hotel  corridors  and  on  the  street.  He 
and  I  walked  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  I  caught  a 
number  of  interesting  snapshots  among  the  Norwegian  shan- 
ties. I  got  a  good  group  including  four  generations,  with 
eight  children,  a  calf  and  five  cats.  *Mark '  wanted  a  photo- 
graph of  each  cat.  He  caught  a  pair  of  kittens  in  his  arms, 
greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  their  owner,  a  little  girl.  He 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  child  and  buy  the  kittens,  but 
she  began  to  cry  and  beg  that  her  pets  might  be  liberated.  He 
soon  captured  her  with  a  pretty  story,  and  she  finally  con- 
sented to  let  them  go.  Few  know  *  Mark's'  great  love  for 
cats,  as  well  as  for  eveiy  li\'ing  creature. 

"  Thursday,  August  1st,  Great  Falls  to  Butte,  Montana. 
"We  started  at  7:36  a.m.     All  seem  tired.     The  light  air 
and  the   long   drive   yesterday  told   very   much  on  us  all. 
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'Mai'k  '  had  aa  off  night  aud  was  not  at  hia  beat,  which  has 
almost  broken  hia  heart.  He  couldn't  get  over  it  all  day. 
The  Gibson  Erothere  have  done  much  to  make  oiir  visit  de- 
lightful, and  it  haa  proved  very  enjoyable  indeed.  Of  course, 
being  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  they  lose  nothing,  for  I  find 
they  charge  ns  five  dollars  a  day  each,  and  the  extortions  from 
porters,  baggagemen  and  bellboys  surpass  anytliing  I  know 
of.     The  smallest  money  is  two  bite  (25  cents)  here — absurdl 

"August  2(1,  Butte,  Montana. 

"  We  enter  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  a  caflon  of  the 
Upper  Missouri ;  we  have  climbed  mountains  all  day,  and  at 
Butte  are  neaily  8,000  feet  high.  It  tella  on  me,  but  the 
others  escape.  The  ladies  declare  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  days  of  their  lives,  and  'Mark'  has  taken  great 
interest  in  everything,  but  kept  from  talking.  After  reach- 
ing the  hotel,  he  kept  (juiet  in  bed  until  he  went  to  the  hall. 
He  more  than  made  up  for  last  night's  disappointment  and 
was  at  his  Ijest.  I  eseortt-d  Jfrs.  Clemens  ajul  Clara  to  a  box 
in  the  theatre,  ex (>ec ting  to  return  immediately  to  the  hotel, 
but  I  found  myself  li.'^tening,  and  sat  through  the  lecture,  en- 
joying every  word.  It  actually  seemed  as  if  I  bad  never 
known  him  to  be  quite  ,sn  good.  lie  was  gii^at.  The  house 
was  full  and  very  responsive. 

"  After  the  lecture  many  of  bis  former  Nevada  friends  came 
forward  to  greet  bim.  We  went  to  a  fine  club,  where  cham- 
pagne and  stories  blended  until  twelve,  much  to  the  delight 
of  many  gentlemen.  'Mark  '  never  diinks  ehampagne.  His 
is  hot  Scotch,  winter  and  summer,  without  any  sugar,  and 
never  before  11  p.m. 

"Friday,  August  2d. 

"To-day  'Murk '  and  I  went  from  Hutte  tu  Anaconda  with- 
out the  ladies.  We  left  the  hotel  at  4  :.'iO  by  trolley  car  in 
order  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  train,  but  we  had 
gone  only  three  blocks  when  the  power  gave  oiit  and  we  could 
not  move.  It  was  twelve  minutes  to  five  and  there  was  no 
carriage  in  siglit.     We  tried  to  get  a  grocery  wagon,  but  the 
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mean  owner  refused  to  take  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 

depot  for  less  than  ten  dollars.     I  told  him  to  go  to .     I 

saw  another  grocery  wagon  near  by  and  told  its  owner  I  would 
pay  any  price  to  reach  that  train.  'Mark '  and  I  mounted  the 
seat  with  him.  He  laid  the  lash  on  his  pair  of  bronchos,  and 
I  think  quicker  time  was  never  made  to  that  depot.  We 
reached  the  train  just  as  the  conductor  shouted  *  All  aboard ! ' 
and  had  signalled  the  engineer.  The  train  was  moving  as  we 
jumped  on.  The  driver  charged  me  a  dollar,  but  I  handed 
him  two. 

"  At  Anaconda  we  found  a  very  fine  hotel  and  several  friends 
very  anxiously  waiting  to  meet  *Mark.'  Elaborate  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  lunch  him  and  give  him  a  lively  day 
among  his  old  mountain  friends,  as  he  had  been  expected  by 
the  morning  train.  Fortunately  he  missed  this  demonstration 
and  was  in  good  condition  for  the  evening.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  a  witty  address  of  welcome. 
Here  was  our  first  small  audience,  where  the  local  manager 
came  out  a  trifle  the  loser. 

"  A  little  incident  connected  with  our  experience  here  shows 
'Mark  Twain's'  generosity.  The  local  manager  was  a  man 
who  had  known  *Mark'  in  the  sixties,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  secure  him  for  a  lecture  in  Anaconda.  He,  therefore,  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  price  asked.  Anaconda  is  a  small  city, 
whose  chief  industry  is  a  large  smelting  furnace.  There  were 
not  enough  people  interested  in  high-class  entertainments  to 
make  up  a  paying  audience,  and  the  manager  was  short  about 
sixty  dollars.  I  took  what  he  had,  and  all  he  had,  giving 
him  a  receipt  in  full.  As  *Mark '  and  I  were  not  equal  part- 
ners, of  course  the  larger  share  of  the  loss  fell  to  him.  I  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  when  we  had  our  next  settlement  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  hoping  for  his  approval. 

"*And  you  took  the  last  cent  that  poor  fellow  had!  Send 
him  a  hundred  dollars,  and  if  you  can't  afford  to  stand  your 
share,  charge  it  all  to  me.  I'm  not  going  around  robbing 
poor  men  who  are  disappointed  in  their  calculations  as  to  my 
oommercial  value.     I'm  poor,  and  working  to  pay  debts  that 


ai2  sivsyrRiciriKs  or  gexh's 

I  BCTer  eoatnH!tni ;  bat  I  don't  wuit  to  get  UOtiej  in  that 

**I  aent  tbe  uaneT,  anil  wsa  glad  of  the  privilege  of  staod- 
^g  mj  share.  Tli«  letter  gf  ackBOVIedgmeDt  from  tliat  man 
brought  odt  the  foUowiog  expressioD  from  'Hark ' :  'I  wish 
that  evvTj  hundred  doliais  I  evvr  iaT«sted  had  produced  the 
same  amount  of  bapiuness  I ' 

"In  Helena  (Angnst  3d)  the  people  did  not  care  for  lec- 
tuie&.  Th»7  all  lik^  'Uari: '  and  enjoTed  meetiog  him,  but 
there  was  uo  public  enthosiasu  tor  the  man  that  has  made  the 
early  history  of  that  mining  HKiotiy  romantic  and  famous  all 
over  the  world.  The  Montana  Chab  entertained  him  grandly 
aft^r  the  lecture,  and  he  met  many  old  friends  and  acquaiut- 
anees.  Some  of  them  had  come  all  the  way  from  Virginia 
City  to  see  their  former  comrade  of  the  mining  camps.  One 
man,  now  v.'ry  rit-li.  iMiue  from  Virijiiiia  City,  Nevada,  on 
purpose  to  si'f  "Miii-k  '  utul  settle  aii  nKl  sduv.  \Mieu  the 
glasses  were  tilleil  anil  "Murk's '  health  proposoil,  this  man 
interrupted  the  proceedings  by  saying: 

"'Hc}ld  on  a  minute  ;  Iwfore  we  go  further  I  want  to  say  to 

you,  Sam  Clemens,  that  yi™  did  me  a  d d  dirty  trick  over 

there  in  Silver  Citj-,  and  I've  come  here  to  have  a  settlement 
with  you.' 

"There  was  a  deathly  silence  for  a  moment,  when  'Mark  ' 
said  in  his  delil>erate  drawl ; 

"'Let's  see.  That — was — before — I  —  reformed,  wasn't 
—it?' 

"  Scnatin'  Sanders  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  other  fel- 
low had  never  reformed,  Clemens  and  all  the  others  present 
■  forgive  him  aiid  drink  together,  wliich  all  did.  Thus  'the  row 
was  broken  uji  before  it  commenced'  (Bur/;  Ffiis/i<iu-) — and 
all  was  well.  'Mark'  told  sfories  until  after  twelve.  We 
walked  from  the  club  to  the  hotel  nii  quite  a  mountain,  the 
first  hard  walk  he  has  had.  He  stands  the  light  air  well,  aiid 
is  g'-ttiiiK  strong. 

"Sunday.  August  4th,  Helena. 

"Ij^^^i'y  burning  sun  makes   life  almost  intolerable,  so 
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that  theie  has  been  hardly  a  soul  on  the  streets  all  day. 
'Mark'  and  I  had  a  good  time  at  the  Montana  Club  last 
night.  He  simply  beats  the  world  telling  stories,  but  we 
find  some  bright  lights  here.  There  were  present  Senator 
Sanders,  Major  Maginnis,  Hugh  McQuade,  A.  J.  Seligman, 
Judge  Kjiowles,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  in- 
troduced Mr.  Beecher  in  Deer  Lodge  and  Butte  in  1883 ;  L. 
A.  Walker,  Dr.  C.  K.  Cole,  A.  J.  Steele,  and  Frank  L.  Sizer. 
We  have  very  heavy  mails,  but  are  all  too  tired  to  open  and 
read  letters  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  read. 

"  'Mark '  lay  around  on  the  floor  of  his  room  all  day  reading 
and  writing  in  his  notebook  and  smoking.  In  the  gloaming 
Dr.  Cole,  with  his  trotters,  drove  'Mark '  and  Mrs.  Clemens 
out  to  Broadwater,  four  miles.  The  heat  gave  way  to  a  de- 
licious balmy  breeze  that  reinvigorated  everybody.  How  de- 
lightful are  these  summer  evenings  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ! 

"Monday,  August  oth,  Missoula,  Montana. 

"Senator  Sanders  walked  with  'Mark'  to  the  station  in 
Helena  this  morning,  while  I  accompanied  the  ladies  in  a  car- 
riage. Whom  should  we  meet  walking  the  platform  of  the  sta- 
tion but  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  on  her  way  to  visit  her 
son  Herbert  in  Port  Townsend.  It  was  a  delightful  surprise. 
Senator  Sanders  at  once  recognized  her,  as  in  1883  he  joined 
our  party  and  drove  from  Helena  (then  the  end  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad)  to  Missoula,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  western  division.  We  then  drove  in  a  car- 
riage with  four  horses,  via  Butte  and  Deer  Lodge,  and  it  took 
four  days  to  make  the  journey.  Senator  Sanders  travelled 
the  same  distance  in  five  hours  with  us  to-day  in  a  Pulbnan 
car. 

"At  Missoula  we  all  drove  in  a*  bus '  to  the  Florence  House, 
the  ladies  inside  and  'Mark '  and  I  outside  with  the  driver. 
Here  we  saw  the  first  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  horse :  a 
man  riding  a  bicycle  alongside  the  bus,  leading  a  horse  to  a 
nearby  blacksmith  shop.  At  'Mark's '  suggestion  I  caught  a 
snapshot  of  that  scene.     Officers  from  Fort  Missoula,  four 
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miles  out,  bad  diirrn  in  vith  ambulimces  and  an  invitation 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burt,  commandaDt,  for  our  entire 
[larty  t«  dine  at  tLe  fort.  Tke  ladies  accepted.  'Maik' 
went  to  bed  and  1  looked  after  the  business. 

''  ^^'e  had  a  large  audience  in  a  small  hall,  the  patrons  being 
mainly  officers  of  the  fort  and  their  families.  As  moat  of  the 
ladies  who  marry  army  officers  come  fjom  our  best  Eastern 
society,  it  was  a  gathering  of  people  who  appreciated  the  oc- 
oasion  After  tlie  lecture,  the  meeting  took  l^e  form  of  a 
social  reception,  and  it  was  midnight  before  it  broke  up.  The 
day  has  been  one  of  delight  to  all  of  us.  Ar  we  leave  at  2 :30 
P.M.  to-morrow,  all  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  witness 
guard- mounting  and  Uiiieh  early  at  the  fort. 

"August  7th. 
"Two  Jimbulanees  were  sent  to  the  hotel  for  our  party  and 
Adjutant-Getieriil  Kufjirles,  who  is  here  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, 'llaik'  rose  eiirly  and  said  he  would  walk  to  the  fort 
slowly;  he  thought  it  woiihl  do  him  good.  Genend  Ruggles 
and  the  ladies  went  in  one  ;uiib\ilanee  (the  old  four-mule  army 
offieers'  ambulance)  and  the  other  waited  some  little  time  be- 
fore starting,  that  1  might  eimiplete  .irrangements  for  all  the 
pai'ty  to  go  direet  froiu  the  fort  to  the  depot.  I  was  the  only 
]>assengi'v  riding  with  the  dri\-er,  and  enjoying  the  memory 
of  like  experiences  on  the  [daiu.s  when  in  tlic  army.  We  were 
about  half  way  to  the  fott  when  I  discuveiTd  a  niau  walking 
hurriedly  toward  us  quite  a  distance  to  the  left.  I  was  sure 
it  was  'Mark,'  and  asked  the  driver  to  slow  up.  In  a  minute 
I  saw  him  signal  us,  and  I  asked  the  driver  i-o  turn  and  drive 
towiii'd  him.  We  were  on  a  lei-el  plain,  and  through  that 
elear  mountain  atmosj)here  one  can  see  a  great  distance.  We 
were  not  long  in  I'eaohing  our  man,  much  to  his  relief.  He 
had  walked  out  alone  and  taken  tlie  wrong  road,  and  after 
walking  five  or  six  miles  on  it,  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
was  countermarching  when  he  saw  our  ambulance  and  ran 
;  lots  to  meet  us.  He  wim  tired — too  tired  to  express 
ind  Rat  quietly  inside  the  ambulance  until  we  drove 
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up  to  headquarters^  "where  were  a  number  of  officers  and  ladies, 
besides  our  party.  As  'Mark '  stepped  out,  a  colored  sergeant 
laid  hands  on  him,  saying : 

"'Are  you  'Mark  Twain '? 

"  *  I  am, '  he  replied. 

"*I  have  orders  to  arrest  and  take  you  to  the  guardhouse.' 

"'AU  right.' 

"  And  the  sergeant  walked  him  across  the  parade  ground  to 
the  guardhouse,  he  not  uttering  a  word  of  protest. 

"  Immediately  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burt  and  the  ambulance 
hurried  over  to  relieve  the  prisoner.  Colonel  Burt  very  pleas- 
antly asked  'Mark's '  pardon  for  the  practical  joke  and  in- 
vited him  to  ride  back  to  headquarters.     'Mark '  said : 

"Thanks,  I  prefer  freedom,  if  you  don't  mind.  I'll  walk. 
I  see  you  have  thorough  discipline  here,'  casting  an  ai)i)roving 
eye  toward  the  sergeant  who  had  him  under  arrest. 

"The  garrison  consisted  of  seven  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  United  States  Colored  Regiment.  There  was  a  mili- 
tary band  of  thirty  pieces.  Guard  mount  was  delayed  for 
General  Ruggles'  and  our  inspection.  Tlie  band  i)layed  quite 
a  programme,  and  all  declared  it  one  of  the  finest  military 
bands  in  America.  We  witnessed  some  fine  drilling  of  the 
soldiers,  and  learned  that  for  this  kind  of  service  the  col- 
ored soldiers  were  more  subordinate  and  submissive  to  rigid 
drill  and  discipline  than  white  men,  and  that  there  were  very 
few  desertions  from  among  them. 

"  Attached  to  our  train  from  Missoula  station  were  two  spe- 
cial cars,  bearing  an  excursion  party  consisting  of  the  new  re- 
ceiver of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  liis  friends,  one  of 
whom  we  were  told  was  the  United  States  Sui)reme  Court 
Judge  who  had  appointed  this  receiver.  An  invitation  was 
sent  in  to  'Mark'  to  ride  in  their  car,  but  as  it  came  for  him 
alone  and  did  not  include  the  ladies,  he  declined. 

"It  was  an  enjoyable  ride  to  Spokane,  where  we  arrived  at 
11 :30,  and  put  up  at  the  Spokane  House,  the  largest  hotel 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  large  commercial  building,  covering  an 
entire  block,  revamped  into  a  hotel.     A   whole   store   was 


jPTtJCA'Twc/rass  or  gsxius 
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aid  Binely  fanufil>&d,  too.    B«- 
md  t«  BDJiTiDg  everytliiiig, 


"  Wt>  mpmil  all  d«5,  Aqeart  Htb,  in  Spckaae.  The  hotel 
■  ■•  hiEL  TIk-  dfv  nvnvtD-  and  li»  g^  P*!^  ■"  ^^  apend- 
ui$  tkr  d«j  bnts  but  ill  Itttvi'  jtiKt  befon  Ab  tine  set  for 


est.   ■ 
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"  Ib  &a  AnswwiD  '  Marit '  *»d  I  'nlbnl  ftbont  this  lemark- 
kU«  ei^  nlA  it*  u^ilwh  mtwfts,  (tl«wtric  lights,  nine-storj' 
ttirgnfik  ftJM,  md  cwanaMRiill  U«te  tkat  would  do  credit 
tu  imy  baiKA  «^.  TImv*  wtn  lwiMii>8»  ten  stones  high, 
«ilh  tiM  BM  ti^  rtarin  — rty.  ml  dkere  ven  man;  fine 
ulunw  vitb  fm«t  jd«lp'pl»ss  ftvnts.  maited  "To  Ri'iit.'  lu 
ilir  alirnioi'ii  mir  nuiiv  i^aiii-  iJimvc  alvut  the  city  in  an  open 
<-atT;,iji ,     '''.iT   i';;.v,-;'  i>,>;;,!i-.;    i>:il   soiiic'  Ivautifiil  suburban 
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ft  ]i:dalial  establish- 
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:;    liM:i. 

1.  n-,^-iv^r  for  the 

1:-.v-'a.  ■ 

•  i    l:,sl   \, 

:..r  .'v.T  S:\CMX).000. 

:.',.i^-  al. 

■r»T^.:     Tlie  n'ceiver 
■Tli;il  m;ui  living  uj) 

iti  iljat  lii^'  l]'iu-i-  is  n-wiv,-]-  fiT  I'.ir  lui'a:  F;ilis  v\miiiaiiy.  It 
iail-.l  l..r  i...-yilv  a  iiiiUi,.!i.  Tliv  r'v>ia,iiT  uiul  ilire.'tors  of 
lljiil  •■i/mj.ajjy  an-  luust  all  ii:  x\u-  Si;n,'  [.risoii.  Aiul  this  yere 
lir.ii^,- that  wi-  aj..-.-oiiu(if;t..  iiowisiUi.T,'  ill.-  r,-.viv,-r  of"  the 
\\a-lniit,'t.,n  (rM  au.l  Watt-r  Coiiii.aiiy  liv,-.'  .■!>■. 

"■Mi.jk'  siiiii  to  th.-  hiili^-s:  -If  1  had  a  A..n  X.'  svii.l  West, 
I  w.,ul<l  .-.lu<-at.-  lijni  fur  a  r.-crivv.  It  si-oms  t..  Iv  about  th^- 
MJil.v  IhriviuK  iJiilustij/ 

'■  Wi-  fi,iiri<l  }i<-n'  a  inagiuficent  new  theatre — the  Ojiera 
ir.iiis.'.  It  lias  cost  over  5200,000  and  was  never  yet  a  ijuai- 
tiT  tillfil.  Till'  manager  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  n'- 
o-iptH  frii-  till'  h'lrtnre;  he  ha<l  counted  oii  a  full  house. 
Where  )«■  .-xpeeted  tin;  peojile  to  come  from  I  don't  know. 
'I'he  receipts  were  not  much  better  than  in  Missoula.     '  Mark  ' 
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didn't  enjoy  it,  and  manifested  no  delicacy  in  so  expressing 
himself. 

"  As  we  have  a  day  here,  the  ladies  have  overhauled  and 
repacked  their  tronks.  I  think  there  is  no  occupation  that 
has  the  fascination  for  women  when  travelling  as  the  unpack- 
ing and  overhauling  of  large  travelling  trunks.  They  go  at 
it  early,  miss  their  luncheon,  and  are  late  to  dinner,  and  yet 
show  no  signs  of  fatigue. 

"  There  was  another  incident  hei*e.  Our  ladies  dressed  their 
best  for  dinner,  and  outshone  the  receiver's  excursionists,  who 
occupied  most  of  the  great  dining  hall.  *Mark '  didn't  see  it, 
as  he  never  comes  down  to  dinner.  I  know  I  saw  it,  and  en- 
joyed a  feeling  of  pride.  I  just  felt  and  knew  I  was  envied 
by  the  men  at  the  other  tables.  Clara  Clemens  is  a  beautiful 
girl.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  dining  room  into  the  great  par- 
lor, she  sat  down  to  the  Chickering  grand  piano  and  began 
playing  a  Chopin  nocturne.  It  Avas  in  the  gloaming. 
Stealthily  guests  came  in  from  dinner  and  sat  breathlessly  in 
remote  parts  of  the  boundless  room  listening  to  a  performance 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  great  pianist.  Never  have 
I  witnessed  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  this  sweet  brunette 
unconsciously  holding  a  large  audience  of  charmed  listeners. 
If  it  was  not  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  her  mother's 
life,  who  saw  and  heard  her,  then  I  have  guessed  wrong.  It 
was  an  incident  forever  fixed  in  my  memory. 

"  That  night  at  11 :30  we  went  aboard  the  sleeper  on  the 
Great  Northern  Koad.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  us. 
The  next  day  was  one  full  of  interest  as  we  rode  over  the 
Rockies  on  the  zigzag  road,  travelling  over  thirty  miles  to 
make  seven.  *Mark  '  rode  on  the  engine,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  the  engineer. 

"We  transferred  at  Seattle  to  the  little  *  Greyhound  of 
Puget  Sound' — The  Flyer — said  to  be  the  fastest  steamer  in 
the  world.  'Mark*  sat  on  the  deck  of  The  Flyer  watching 
the  baggage-smashers  removing  our  trunks  from  the  baggage 
car«to  the  truck  which  was  to  convey  them  to  The  Flyer ,  and 
exclaimed:  'Oh,   how   I  do  wish  one  of  those  trunks   were 
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filled  with  dynamite  and  that  all  the  baggage-destroyera  on 
earth  were  gathered  about  it,  and  I  just  far  enongh  off  to  see 
them  hurled  into  Kingdom  Come! ' 

"  We  ai'rived  in  Tacoma  at  five  o'clock,  and  have  Humptu- 
ous  apartments  at  The  Tacoma,  a  grand  caravansery  built  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  'receiver '  is  au 
old  friend  of  mine,  formerly  a  contractor  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  I  also  found  another  old  friend  in  C.  H,  Pres- 
COtt — one  of  the  prosperouH.  He  is  local  'receiver'  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  higheat  distinction  a  man  can 
attain  out  here.  This  is  another  overgrown  metropolis.  We 
can't  nee  it,  nor  anything  else,  owing  to  the  dense  smoke 
everywhere. 

"  Here  in  Tacoma  the  ladies  are  to  remain  and  rest,  while 
'Mark '  and  I  take  in  Portland  and  Olympia. 

"l-'riday,  August  9th,  I'nrtland,  Oregon. 

"At  Tacoma  early  tlii;<  morning  Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Ex-miiifi;  ajijiearcd.  Ho  is  'Mark's'  nophew 
and  resemble'^  his  uiude  very  nun-h.  On  his  arrival  'Mark' 
took  occa.sion  to  blaspheme  for  a  few  minutes,  that  his  rela- 
tive might  realize  that  men  are  not  all  alike.  He  cursed  the 
jowi-ney,  the  fatigues  and  annoyances,  winding  iij)  by  acknowl- 
edging that  if  everything  had  been  made  and  arranged  by  the 
Almiglity  tur  the  occasion,  it  could  not  have  been  better  or 
more  comfortable,  but  lie  'was  not  travelling  for  pleasure,'  etc. ' 

"He  ami  I  reached  Portland  on  time,  8  :L*2,  and  found  the 
Maiijiiam  (irand  packed  with  a  waiting  audience  and  the  sign 
'Standing  Room  Only'  out.  The  lecture  was  a  grand  success. 
After  it  'Mark's'  frii'iid,  Colonel  Wood,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  army,  gave  a  supper  at  the  Portland  Club, 
where  aboiit  two  d<.zen  of  the  leading  men  were  entertained 
for  two  hours  with  'JIark's'  story-telling.  They  will  re- 
member that  evenifig  as  long  as  they  live.  There  is  surely 
but  one  'Mark  Twabi.' 

".Saturday,  August  JOth,  Portland  to  Olj-mpia. 
"  Stnoke,  smoke,  smoke !      It  was  not  easy  to  tear  ourselves 
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away  from  Portland  so  early.  The  Oregonian  contains  one 
of  the  best  notices  that  'Mark '  has  had.  He  is  pleased  with 
it,  and  is  very  jolly  to-day. 

"We  left  for  Olympia  at  eleven  o'clock,  via  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Somehow  *Mark'  seems  to  grow  greater  from 
day  to  day.  Each  time  it  seemed  as  though  his  entertainment 
had  reached  perfection,  but  last  night  surpassed  all.  A  gen- 
tleman on  the  train,  a  physician  from  Portland,  said  that  no 
man  ever  left  a  better  impression  on  a  Portland  audience ;  that 
'Mark  Twain'  was  the  theme  on  the  streets  and  in  all  busi- 
ness places.  A  young  reporter  for  The  Oregonian  met  *  Mark ' 
as  he  was  boarding  the  train  for  Olympia,  and  had  probably 
five  minutes'  talk  with  him.  He  wrote  a  two-column  inter- 
view which  'Mark*  declared  was  the  most  accurate  and  the 
best  that  had  ever  been  repoi*ted  of  him. 

"  On  the  train  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  ventured  to  introduce 
themselves  to  him,  and  he  entertained  them  all  the  way  to 
Olympia,  where  a  delegation  of  leading  citizens  met  us,  lioaded 
by  John  Miller  Murphy,  editor  of  the  oldest  paper  in  Wash- 
ington. They  met  us  outside  the  city,  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  a  ride  on  a  new  trolley  car  through  the  town.  As 
*Mark'  stepped  from  the  train,  Mr.  Miller  said: 

"*Mr.  Twain,  as  chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  al- 
low me  to  welcome  you  to  the  capital  of  the  youngest  and 
most  picturesque  State  in  the  Union.  I  am  sorry  the  smoke 
is  so  dense  that  you  cannot  see  our  mountains  and  our  forests, 
which  are  now  on  fire.' 

"*Mark'  said:  *I  regret  to  see — I  mean  to  learn  (I  can't 
see,  of  course,  for  the  smoke)  that  your  magnificent  forests 
are  being  destroyed  by  fire.  As  for  the  smoke,  I  do  not  so 
much  mind.  I  am  accustomed  to  that.  I  am  a  perpetual 
smoker  myself.* 

"Monday,  August  12th,  Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Tacoma. 
"  I  had  trouble  in  settling  at  the  Opera  House ;  the  man- 
ager is  a  scamp.    I  expected  trouble,  and  I  had  it. 

"  The  Tacoma  Press  Club  gave  *  Mark  '  a  reception  in  their 
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rooms  after  the  lecture,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  bright 
affair.  'Mai'k'  is  finding  out  that  he  has  found  his  ffiends 
by  the  loaa  of  his  fortune.  People  are  constantly  meeting 
him  on  the  street,  at  halls,  and  in  hotels,  and  telling  him  of  the 
happiness  he  has  brought  them — old  and  young  alike.  He 
seems  as  fresh  to  the  rising  generation  as  he  is  dear  to  older 
frieiid.s.  Here  we  met  Licutenant-Cummander  Wadhams,  who 
is  executive  officer  of  the  Mohican,  now  in  Seattle  harbor. 
He  has  invited  us  ail  on  boai'd  the  man-of-wai  to  dine  to-mor- 
row, and  we  have  all  accepted, 

"'Mark'  had  a  great  audience  in  Seattle  the  next  evening. 
The  sign  'Standing  Room  Only'  was  out  again.  He  was 
hoarse,  but  the  hoai'senesa  seemed  to  augment  the  volume  of 
his  voice.  After  the  lecture  he  met  many  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  at  the  Eainier  Club.  Sui-ely  he  is  findit^  out  tiiat  his 
misfortunes  are  his  blessings.  He  has  been  the  means  of 
more  real  pleasure  to  his  readfi's  and  hearers  than  he  ever 
could  have  imagined  had  not  this  opportunity  presented  itself. 

'■Wednesday,  August  14th,  Seattle  to  Whatcom. 

"  Mark's '  told  is  getting  worse  (the  first  cold  he  ever  had). 
He  worried  and  fretted  all  day ;  two  swearing  fits  under  his 
breath,  with  a  sliort  interval  between  them,  they  lasted  from 
our  arrival  in  town  until  he  went  to  sleep  after  midnight.  It 
was  with  git-at  difficulty  that  he  got  thnmgli  the  lecture.  The 
crowd,  which  kejit  stringing  in  at  long  intervals  until  half-past 
nine,  made  him  so  nervous  that  ho  left  the  stage  for  a  time.  I 
thought  he  was  ill,  and  rushed  back  of  the  scenes,  only  to  meet 
him  in  a  white  ri^je.     He  looked  daggers  at  me,  and  remarked : 

"'You'll  never  play  a  trick  Hke  this  on  me  again.  Look  at 
that  audience.      It  isn't  half  in  yet.' 

"I  explained  that  many  of  the  people  caane  from  long  dis- 
tances, and  that  the  cars  ran  only  every  half  hour,  the  entire 
country  on  fire  causing  delays,  and  that  was  why  the  last  in- 
stalment came  so  late.  He  cooled  down  and  went  at  it  i^ain. 
He  ca])tured  the;  crowd.  He  had  a  good  time  and  an  encore, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  an  additional  story. 
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"Thursday,  August  ISth,  Vancouver,  B.C. — The  Vancouver. 

"  'Mark's  *  throat  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  It  was  a  gi*eat 
effort  to  make  himself  heard.  He  is  a  thoroughbred — a  great 
man,  with  wonderful  will  power,  or  he  would  have  suc- 
cumbed. We  had  a  fine  audience,  a  crowded  house,  very 
English,  and  I  think  *Mark'  liked  it.  Everything  here  is 
English  and  Canadian.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  the 
country  about  us  is  beautiful,  but  we  can't  see  it,  for  there  is 
smoke,  smoke  everywhere,  and  no  relief.  My  eyes  are  sore 
from  it.  We  are  told  that  the  Warrimoo  will  not  sail  imtil 
Wednesday,  so  I  have  arranged  for  the  Victoria  lecture  Tues- 
day. 

"  Friday,  August  16th,  Vancouver. 

"  Our  tour  across  the  continent  is  virtually  finished,  and  I 
feel  the  reaction.  *Othello's  occupation  gone.*  This  morning 
*Mark'  had  a  doctor,  who  says  he  is  not  seriously  ill.  Mrs. 
Clemens  is  curing  him.  The  more  I  see  of  this  lady  the 
greater  and  more  wonderful  she  appears  to  be.  There  are 
few  women  who  could  manage  and  absolutely  rule  such  a 
nature  as  *  Mark's.'  She  knows  the  gentle  and  smooth  way 
over  every  obstruction  he  meets,  and  makes  everything  lovely. 
This  has  indeed  been  the  most  delightful  tour  I  have  ever 
made  with  any  party,  and  I  wish  to  record  it  as  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  all  my  managerial  experiences.  I  hardly 
ever  expect  another.  *  Mark' has  written  in  a  presentation 
copy  of  'Roughing  It ' : 

"*Here  ends  one  of  the  smoothest  and  pleasantest  trips 
across  the  continent  that  any  group  of  five  has  ever  made.' 

"'Mark'  is  better  this  evening,  so  we  shall  surely  have  a 
good  lecture  in  Victoria. 

"  Saturday,  August  17th,  Vancouver. 

"  We  are  all  waiting  for  the  news  as  to  when  the  Warrimoo 
will  be  off  the  dry  dock  and  ready  to  sail.  *Mark '  is  getting 
better.     I  have  booked  Victoria  for  Tuesday,  the  20th. 

"*Mark '  has  lain  in  bed  all  day,  as  usual,  spending  much 
time  writing.  Reporters  have  been  anxious  to  meet  and  inter- 
view him,  and  I  urged  it.     He  finally  said :  *If  they'll  excuse 
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my  bed,  show  them  up.'  A  quartet  of  bright  young  Euglish 
]'ournalist8  came  up.  They  all  had  a  good  time,  and  made 
much  of  the  last  interview  with  '  Mark  Twain  '  in  America,  as 
it  was,      '  Mark '  was  in  excellent  spirits.     His  throat  is  better. 

"Monday,  August  19th. 

"  We  are  at  Vancouver  etill,  and  the  amoke  is  aa  firmly 
Kxed  as  we  are  in  the  town.  It  is  bad.  'Mai'k'  has  not  been 
very  cheerful  to-day.  He  doesn't  get  his  voiw  back.  He  and 
1  took  a  walk  about  the  streets,  and  he  seemed  discouragedr 
I  think  on  account  of  Mrs.  Clemena's  dread  of  the  long  voy- 
age, and  because  of  the  unfavorable  stories  we  have  heard  of 
the  Wurrivioo.  We  leave  Vancouver,  and  hosta  of  new  friends, 
for  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  then  we  part.  That  will  not  be  easy, 
for  we  are  all  very  happy.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see 
'Mark'  HO  ddwuhourknl  after  such  continued  success  as  he 
has  liad. 

"  On  August  20tli  the  boat  for  ^'ictoria  arrived  half  an  hour 
late.  We  idl  hurried  to  get  on  board,  only  to  be  told  by  the 
captain  that  hr  had  one  huiidri-d  and  eighty  tons  of  freight  to 
disc-barge,  and  that  it  would  Ije  four  o'clock  befoi-e  we  left. 
Tliis  lost  our  Victoria  engagement,  which  1  was  obliged  t« 
postjione  by  telegraph.  'Mark  '  was  not  in  eondition  to  relish 
tlii.s  news,  aiul  as  he  stood  on  the  wharf  after  the  ladies  had 
gone  alxiaid  he  took  occasion  to  tell  the  captain,  in  very  plain 
and  unj)ious  langiiage,  his  opinion  of  a  passeuger-carrj-ing 
company  that,  for  a  few  dollars  extra,  wovdd  violate  their 
contract  and  obligations  to  the  ])ublic.     They  were  a  lot  of 

somethings,  and  deserved  the  jienitentiary.     The  captain 

listened  without  response,  but  got  very  red  in  the  face.  It 
seems  tlie  ladies  had  overheard  the  loud  talk.  Soon  after 
'Mark '  joined  them  he  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wouldn't 
see  that  captain  and  apologize  for  his  unmanly  abuse,  and  see 
if  any  ])os.sib]e  restitution  cnuld  be  made.  1  did  so,  and  the 
captain  and  'Mark'  became  quite  friends. 

"We  left  Vancouver  on  Thi:  C/'urmrr  at  six  o'clock,  arriv- 
ing ill  Victoria  a  little  after  midnight. 
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"Wednesday,  August  21st,  Victoria,  B.C. — The  Driad 

"'Mark'  has  been  in  bed  all  day;  he  doesn't  seem  to  get 
strength.  He  smokes  constantly,  and  I  feai-  too  much  also ; 
still,  he  may  stand  it.  Physicians  say  it  will  eventually  kill 
him. 

"  We  had  a  good  audience.  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  who 
were  in  a  box,  came  back  on  the  stage  after  the  lecture  and 
said  many  very  nice  things  of  the  entertainment,  offering  to 
write  to  friends  in  Australia  about  it.  *  Mark's '  voice  began 
strong,  but  showed  fatigue  toward  the  last.  His  audience, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  appreciative  he  ever  had,  was  in 
great  sympathy  with  him  as  they  realized  the  effort  he  was 
obliged  to  make,  owing  to  his  hoarseness. 

"A  telegram  from  Mr.  George  McL.  Brown  says  the  Wat" 
rimoo  will  sail  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  evening.  This  is  the 
last  appeai*ance  of  *Mark  Twain '  in  America  for  more  than  a 
year  I  know,  and  I  much  fear  the  very  last,  for  it  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  his  physical  strength  can  hold  out.  After 
the  lecture  to-night  he  expected  to  visit  a  club  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  did  not  come  around.  He  and  I,  therefore,  went 
out  for  a  walk.  He  was  tired  and  feeble,  but  did  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  hotel.  He  was  nervous  and  weak,  and  disap- 
pointed, for  he  had  expected  to  meet  and  entertain  a  lot  of 
gentlemen.  He  and  I  are  alike  in  one  respect :  we  don't  relish 
disappointment. 

*' Thursday,  August  22d. 

"We  are  in  Victoria  yet.  The  blessed  *  tie  that  binds' 
seems  to  be  drawing  tighter  and  tighter  as  the  time  for  our 
final  separation  approaches.  We  shall  never  be  happier  in 
any  combination,  and  Mrs.  Clemens  is  the  great  magnet. 
What  a  noble  woman  she  is!  It  is  *Mark  Twain's '  wife  who 
makes  his  works  so  great.  She  edits  everything  and  brings 
purity,  dignity,  and  sweetness  to  his  writings.  In  *  Joan  of 
Arc'  I  see  Mrs.  Clemens  as  much  as  *Mark  Twain.' 

"  Friday,  August  23d,  Victoria. 
"'Mark '  and  I  were  out  all  day  getting  books,  cigars,  and 
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tobacco.  He  bought  three  thousand  Manilla  chiiroots,  think- 
ing that  with  four  pounds  of  Durham  smoking  tobacco  he 
could  make  the  three  thousand  cheroots  last  four  weeks.  If 
perpetual  smoking  ever  kills  a  man,  I  don't  see  how  'Mark 
Twain '  can  expect  to  escape.  He  and  Mrs.  Clemens,  an  old 
friend  of 'Mark's'  and  his  wife,  now  living  near  here,  went 


for  a  drive,  and  were  out  most  of  the  day.     This  is  remark- 
able for  him.      I  never  knew  him  to  do  such  a  thing  before. 

"The  Wi-rriiimo  arrived  about  one  o'clock.  We  all  went 
on  board  and  lunched  together  for  the  last  time.  Mrs.  Clem- 
ens is  disappointed  in  the  ship.  The  whole  thing  looks  dis- 
coui'^ing,  and  our  hearts  are  almost  broken  with  sympathy  for 
her.  She  tells  me  .she  is  going  to  brave  it  through,  for  she 
must  do  it.  It  is  for  her  children.  Our  party  got  out  on  the 
deck  of  the  Wni-rimoo,  and  Mr.  "W.  G.  Chase,  a  passenger, 
took  a  snapshot  of  our  quintette.     Then  wife  and  I  went 
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ashore,  and  the  old  ship  staxted  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
three  of  our  most  beloved  friends  on  board.  We  waved  to 
one  another  as  long  as  they  kept  in  sight. 

"Before  sailing  'Mark  Twain'  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner ^  from  which  I  quote : 

"*Now  that  I  reflect,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  immodest  in  me 
to  talk  about  my  paying  my  debts,  when  by  my  own  confes- 
sion I  am  blandly  getting  ready  to  unload  them  on  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  I  didn't  think  of  that — well,  no 
matter,  so  long  as  they  are  paid. 

"'Lecturing  is  gymnastics,  chest-expander,  medicine,  mind 
healer,  blues  destroyer,  all  in  one.  I  am  twice  as  well  as  I 
was  when  I  started  out.  I  have  gained  nine  pounds  in  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  expect  to  weigh  six  hundred  before  January. 
I  haven't  had  a  blue  day  in  all  the  twenty-eight.  My  wife 
and  daughter  are  accumulating  health  and  strength  and  flesh 
nearly  as  fast  as  I  am.  When  we  reach  home  two  years  hence, 
we  think  we  can  exhibit  as  freaks.  "  'Mark  Twain. 

"'Vancouver,  B.C.,  August  15,  1895." 

On  September  17,  1897,  he  wrote  me  from  Weggis,  Lake 
Lucerne : 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  Cape  Town,  thirteen  months  ago, 
I  stood  on  a  platform  for  the  last  time.  Kothiiig  but  the 
Webster  debts  could  persuade  me  to  lecture  again,  and  I  have 
ceased  to  worry  about  those.  You  remember  in  the  Sam  Mof- 
fett  interview  in  Vancouver,  in  1895, 1  gave  myself  four  years 
in  which  to  make  money  enough  to  pay  those  debts — and  that 
included  two  lecture  seasons  in  America,  one  in  England,  and 
one  around  the  world.  But  we  are  well  satisfied  now  that  we 
shall  have  those  debts  paid  off  a  year  earlier  than  the  prophecy, 
if  I  continue  able  to  work  as  I  have  been  working  in  London 
and  here,  and  mithout  any  further  help  from  the  platform. 
And  so  it  is,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  a  cheerful  man 
these  days." 

In  another  letter  he  said :  "  I  managed  to  pull  through  that 
long  lecture  campaign,  but  I  was  never  very  well,  from  the 
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first  night  in.  Cleveland  to  the  last  one  in  Cape  Town,  and  I 
found  it  pretty  hard  work  on  that  account.  I  did  a  good  deal 
of  hllking  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in  btd.  At  present  I 
am  not  strong  enough  for  platform  work,  and  am  not  going  to 
allow  myself  to  think  of  London,  or  any  other  platform,  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  grieves  me,  for  I  could  make  a  satis- 
factory season  in  London  and  America  now  that  I  am  prao- 
tiaed  in  my  trade  again." 

On  April  4,  1899,  he  wrote  me  from  Vienna:  "No;  I  don't 
like  lecturing.  I  lectured  in  Vienna  two  or  three  weeks  ^o, 
and  in  Budapest  last  week,  but  it  was  merely  for  fun,  not  for 
money.  I  charged  nothing  in  Vienna,  and  only  the  family's 
expenses  in  Budapest.  1  like  to  talk  for  nothing,  about  twice 
a  year;  but  talking  for  moqey  is  work,  and  that  takes  the 
pleaisure  out  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  offer  me  terms 
that  would  dissolve  my  prejudice  against  the  platform.  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  a  platform  again  until  the  wolf  commands. 
Honest  people  do  not  go  robbing  the  public  on  the  platform, 
except  when  they  are  in  debt.  (Disseminata  this  idea;  it  can 
do  good)." 

In  the  autuHiu  of  1895  I  wanted  liim  to  gi\-e  fifty  lectures 
in  England,  but  lie  thought  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while. 
His  book  was  the  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  and  planned 
for.  Four  years  later,  while  he  was  in  Sweden,  I  again  sug- 
gested lecturing  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  night.  "I  think 
there's  stuff  in  'Following  the  Equator '  for  a  lecture,  but  I 
can't  come,"  he  wrote. 

As  a  letter  writer  "  JIark  Twain  "  is  inimitable.  He  writes 
with  the  same  un conventionality  with  which  he  talks,  and  hi.'! 
letters  are  the  man. 

"DeakPoxd: 

"O,  b'gosh,  I  can't.      I  hate  writing. 


ia  characteristic.  He  is  always  humorous.  Once  he  arranged 
for  a  donkey  to  be  sent  to  the  Elniira  summer  home  for  one  of 
the  child i-en  to  ride.     He  acknowledged  the  receipt:  "Much 
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obliged,  Homer,  for  the  jackass.  Tell  Eedpath  I  shall  not 
want  him  now.''  Of  course  the  latter  reference  was  to  a  busi- 
ness matter,  but  the  conjunction  was  irresistible.  In  the 
autumn  of  1899  he  wrote  to  me :  "  I'm  not  going  to  barnstorm 
the  platform  any  more,  but  I  am  glad  you  have  corralled 
Ho  wells.  He's  a  most  sinful  man,  and  I  always  knew  God 
would  send  him  to  the  platform  if  he  didn't  behave." 

In  another  letter  he  writes :  "  Say !  Some  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived notice  that  I  had  been  elected  honorary  member  of  the 
'Society  of  Sons  of  Steerage  Immigrants,'  and  was  told  that 
Kipling,  Hop  Smith,  and  Nelson  Page  are  officers  of  it.  What 
right  have  they  to  belong?    Ask  Page  or  Smith  about  it." 

But  it  is  not  always  fun.  His  business  letters  are  clear  and 
straightforward.  He  understood  how  to  deal  with  his  audi- 
ences and  to  meet  requirements  with  the  utmost  honesty.  But 
his  "  nerves  "  were  readily  worn  out  on  the  surface,  and  one 
of  his  horrors  was  delay  in  beginning  and  the  late  comers  who 
always  interrupt.  He  devised  small  programmes,  printed  on 
stiff  card  paper,  so  that  they  could  neither  be  used  as  fans  nor 
rustle,  which  is  so  annoying  to  a  person  on  the  platform. 
He  and  Cable  were  always  friends,  but  the  novelist  never 
could  resist  the  temptation  to  lengthen  the  reading  of  his  se- 
lections, and  this  made  a  constant  friction,  because  it  neces- 
sarily curtailed  the  time  left  for  "Mark,"  sensitive  ever  to  the 
obligation  he  felt  to  the  audiences. 

Throughout  the  scores  of  letters  in  my  possession  there  are 
constant  and  charming  references  to  his  wife  and  children, 
unpremeditated  in  expression,  and  therefore  the  more  valu- 
able. His  hospitable  spirit  is  also  as  fully  exhibited.  He  has 
the  keenest  sense  of  personal  honor,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
rights. 

I  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  notifying 
me  that  by  order  of  the  President  a  Congressional  medal  of 
honor  had  been  presented  to  me  for  "  most  distinguished  gal- 
lantry in  action  " — gallantry  thirty-seven  years  ago.  I  was  so 
proud  that  I  wrote  Mark  about  it.  He  wrote  me  from  Aus- 
tria, June  17,  1898,  in  reply : 
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"  KeltenburgebeD. 

"  Deab  PrixD :  My,  it's  a  long  jump  from  the  time  you 
played  solitaire  with  your  canuon  1  Yes,  I  should  think  you 
would  want  to  go  soldiering  again.  Old  as  I  am,  I  want  to 
go  to  the  war  myself.  And  I  should  do  it,  too,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  danger. 

"  To-day  we  ought  to  get  great  news  from  Cuba.  I  am 
watching  for  the  Vienna  evening  papers.  This  is  a  good  wax 
with  a  dignified  cause  to  fight  for.  K  thing  not  to  be  said  of 
the  average  war." 

"  Mark  Twain  "  eata  only  when  he  is  hungry,  I  have  known 
him  to  go  days  without  eating  a  particle  of  food;  at  the  same 
time  he  would  be  smoking  constantly  when  he  was  not  sleep- 
ing. He  insisted  that  the  stomach  would  call  when  in  need, 
and  it  did.  I  have  known  him  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  smoking 
car  on  a  cold  day,  smoking  his  pipe  and  reading  his  German 
book  with  the  window  wide  open.  I  .said  once:  "Mark,  do 
you  know  it's  a  cold  day  and  you  are  exposing  yourself 
before  that  open  window,  and  yo\i  aio  booked  to  lecture  to- 
night? " 

"I  di>— know — all — about  it.  I  am  letting  some  of  God's 
fresh  air  into  my  bings  for  that  purpose.  Jly  stomach  is  all 
right,  and  under  the.se  conditions  I  am  not  afraid  of  taking 
cold." 

"But," said  I,  "the  car  is  cold,  andyouai'e  making  the  pas- 
sengers uncomfortable  by  insisting  on  that  window  Ijeuig  wide 
open." 

"  They  deservn  to  b«!  uncomfortable  for  not  knowing  how  to 
live  and  take  cai'e  of  themselves."     He  closed  the  window, 

"Mark  "  seldom  had  a  cold,  and  with  the  exception  of  car- 
buncles was  never  ill. 

"Pudd'n  Head  Wilson"  was  first  acted  by  Frank  Mayo, 
of  whom  "Mark's"  appreciation  was  very  sincere.  While 
seeing  the  play  for  the  first  tune,  at  the  Herald  Square  The- 
atre, the  audience  discovered  "Mark  "  in  a  box,  and  vocifer- 
ously called :  "  Mark  Twain !  Mark  Twain !  "  He  rose  up 
and  said : 
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'^  I  am  sure  I  could  say  many  complimentary  things  about 
this  play  which  Mr.  Mayo  has  written  and  about  his  portrayal 
of  the  chief  character  in  it,  and  keep  well  within  the  bounds 
both  of  fact  and  of  good  taste ;  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  two 
or  three.  I  do  not  know  how  to  utter  any  higher  praise  than 
this :  that  when  Mayo's  *Pudd'n  Head '  walks  this  stage  here, 
clothed  in  the  charm  of  his  gentle  chai'ities  of  speech,  and  acts 
the  sweet  simplicities  and  sincerities  of  his  gracious  nature, 
the  thought  in  my  mind  is:  'Why,  bless  your  heart,  you 
couldn't  be  any  dearer  or  lovelier  or  sweeter  than  you  are  with- 
out turning  into  that  man  whom  all  men  love,  and  even  Satan 
is  fond  of — Joe  Jefferson.'  " 

In  May,  1895,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Paris :  "  Frank  Mayo 
has  done  a  great  thing  for  both  of  us ;  for  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  gifted  dramatist  as  well  as  a  gifted  orator,  and  has  en- 
abled me  to  add  another  new  character  to  American  drama. 
I  hope  he  will  have  grand  success." 

The  serious  side  of  "  Mark  Twain  "  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  woman  whose  sister  wished  to  go  upon  the  lec- 
ture platform ;  this  letter  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  years 
ago,  but  it  should  be  kept  alive.  I  reproduce  it,  as  it  points 
a  moral : 

"  I  have  seen  it  tried  many  and  many  a  time.  I  have  seen  a 
lady  lecturer  urged  upon  the  public  in  a  lavishly  compliment- 
ary document  signed  by  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Hobnes,  and 
some  others  of  supreme  celebrity,  but — there  was  nothing  in 
her,  and  she  failed.  If  there  had  been  any  great  merit  in  her, 
she  never  would  have  needed  those  men's  help;  and  (at  her 
rather  mature  age)  would  never  have  consented  to  ask  it. 

"There  is  an  unwritten  law  about  human  successes,  and 
your  sister  must  bow  to  that  law.  She  must  submit  to  its  re- 
quirements.    In  brief,  this  law  is : 

"  1.  No  occupation  without  an  apprenticeship. 

"  2.  No  pay  to  the  apprentice. 

"  This  law  stands  right  in  the  way  of  the  subaltern  who 
wants  to  be  a  general  l>efore  he  has  smelt  powder ;  and  it 
stands  (and  should  stand)  in  everybody's  way  who  applies 
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for  pay  aiid  position  before  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship 
aud  iiroved  himself. 

"Your  sister's  course  18  perfectly  plain.  Let  her  enclose 
this  letter  to  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Everett  House,  New  York,  and 
offer  to  lecture  a  year  for  $10  a  week  and  her  expenses,  the 
contract  to  be  annullable  by  hiiu  at  any  time  after  a  month's 
notice,  but  not  annullable  by  her  at  all;  the  second  year,  he 
to  have  her  services,  if  he  wants  them,  at  a  trifle  under  the 
best  price  offered  by  anybody  else. 

"  She  can  leani  her  trade  in  those  two  years,  and  then  be 
entitled  to  remuneration ;  but  she  cannot  learn  it  in  any  less 
time  than  that,  unless  she  is  a  human  miracle. 

"T17  it,  and  do  not  be  afraid.  It  is  the  fair  and  right 
thing.  If  she  wins,  she  will  win  squarely  and  righteously, 
and  never  have  to  blush." 

No  ni;ui  ha.*)  ever  written  whose  liumnr  has  so  many  siiWs, 
or  such  breadth  and  it.'a<-h.  His  passages  provoke  the  joy- 
ous laughter  of  young  and  old,  of  learned  and  unlearned,  aiul 
may  be  i-ead  the  hundredth  time  without  losing,  but  rather 
multiplying,  in  power.  Sentences  and  phra.ses  that  seem  at 
first  made  only  for  the  heai-tiest  laut;liter,  yield  at  closer  view 
a  sanity  and  wisdom  that  are  good  for  the  soiU.  He  is  also  a 
wonderful  story-teller.  Thousands  of  jieople  can  lieai-  testi- 
mony that  the  very  !iuni<jr  wliieh  has  made  him  known  all  over 
the  world  is  oftentimes  swept  along  like  the  debris  of  a  fi-eshet 
by  the  curi-ent  of  his  faseinating  narrative.  His  later  works, 
like  "The  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court"  and  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  show  that  he  has  studied  and  apprehends  also  the 
great  prablems  of  modern  life  as  well  as  those  of  histoi-y. 
Mark  is  personally  as  human  as  his  humor;  as  tender  and 
sensitive  to  the  aspirations  of  the  mind  a-s  in  his  rlaily  living. 

Business  relations  and  travelling  bring  out  the  nature  of  a 
man.  After  my  close  relations  with  "  JIark  Twain  "  for  six- 
teen years,  I  can  say  that  he  is  not  only  what  the  world 
knows  him  to  be,  a  humorist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  genius, 
but  a  sympathetic,  honest,  brave  gentleman. 
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MARK  TWAnr  and  GEORGE  W.  CABLE  travelled  to- 
gether ooe  season.  Twain  and  Cable,  a  coloBsal  attrac- 
tion, a  happy  combination!  Mark  owned  the  show,  and  paid 
Mr.  Cable  $600  a  week  and  his  travelling  and  hotel  expenses. 
The  manner  took  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts 
for  his  services,  and  was  to 
be  sole  manager.  If  he 
consulted  the  proprietor  at 
all  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement,  said  agreement 
became  null  and  void. 

These  "twins  of  genius," 
as  I  advertised  them,  were 
delightful  company.  Both 
■were  Southerners,  bom  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  both  sang  well. 
Each  was  familiar  with  all 
the  plantation  songs  and 
Mississippi  River  chanties 
of  the  negro,  and  they  would 

often  get  to  singing  these  together  when  by  themselves,  or 
with  their  manager  for  sole  audience. 

So  delightful  were  these  occasions,  and  so  fond  were  they 
of  embracing  every  private  opportunity  of  "  letting  themselves 
ont,"  that  I  often  instructed  our  carriage  driver  to  take  a  long 
route  between  hotels  and  trains  that  I  might  have  a  concert 
which  the  public  was  never  permitted  to  hear. 

Mr.  Cable's  singing  of  Creole  songs  was  very  charming  and 
novel.  They  were  so  sweet,  and  he  sang  so  beautifully,  that 
everybody  was  charmed,  it  was  all  so  simple,  and  quaint,  and 
dignified. 
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fARK    TWAIN,"    "NASRY,"    AND   "JOSH   BIL- 

LINOS  "  happened  to  drop  in  at  the  Redpath  Bureau 

1  Boston  at  about  the  same  time,  one  nioming  in  1873,  after 

leir  return  from  lectures  in  nearby  tomis. 

This  eniijuiiftion  of  stars  seemed  hardly  remarkable  at  that 

time,   for    in   the  palmy 

days   of   the   lyceuBi  in 

New  England  the  parlor 

of  the    Kedpath   Bureau 

waa  a  sort  of  club-room 

liir   men    and  women   of 

I'IUts,  where  they  were 

.iii'iistiimed  to  rendezvous 

ill  the  morning  aft^'r  re- 

tiiniing    from  some  fliih- 

urbaii    lei'turing    engafje- 

lueiit.      I  there    met  for 

llie    first    time    Wendell 

riiiUilis      aJid      William 

T.liiyd     Garrison,     lieing 

iiitroilueed    to    them    by 

Mr.   James   Kedpath.      I 

have     heard      Beeelic  r, 

I'hillips,  and  Garrison  In 

many  a  delightful  diseu.s- 

.sion'of  old  times  in  these 

urK-ominnn  oceurrence  for  Anna  Uiekinson, 

Fulia  Ward    Howe,  and  Miss  Anthony  to 

meet  one  anutber  there. 

But  the  morning  that  the  throe  greatest  humorists  of  the  time 
met  tbei'e,  as  tliey  were  talking,  it  oeeurred  to  me  it  would  be 
an  interesting  souvenir  to  have  a  group  photograph  of  them. 
So  I  Raid  to  them,  '■  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  eome  down  to 
Warren's  and  Kit  for  a  photograph,  I  will  pay  for  it."     My 
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invitation  seemed  to  have  no  effect  until  Mr.  Redpath  inter- 
ceded. He  was  manager  and  owner  of  the  bureau  at  the  time, 
and  on  his  invitation  we  all  went  to  Warren's,  and  they  sat 
for  the  picture,  which  is  here  reproduced. 

This  picture  has  often  been  referred  to  as  being  in  collec- 
tions belonging  to  other  friends  of  the  distinguished  humor- 
ists, but  I  hardly  think  any  of  them  ever  knew  how  it  came 
to  be  taken. 

There  was  a  very  large  picture  taken  of  the  group  at  the 
same  time,  which  was  the  private  property  of  James  Redpath 
and  sold  with  his  collection.  I  never  knew  where  it  went. 
I  wish  I  could  find  it,  for  it  was  a  fine  photograph,  and  I 
should  like  to  own  it. 
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"  A  T-iX  O'RELL  "  (Paul  Blouet),  that  witty  Frenclii 

IV J.     is  the  only  profesBional  hamoriat  that  I  ever  i 
ported,  and  is  one  of  the  humoi-ous  lecturers  who  always  score  ' 
a  "platform,  success." 

He  has  made  three  suocesBful  lecture  tours  in  Ajnerina. 
From  Nova  Scotia  to  Jiew 
Orleans  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  be  has 
appealed  in  all  the  large 
cities,  and  the  immeuse  au- 
diences that  have  welcomed 
liiiu    everywhere    attest    hia 


His 


fun 


'•Who's  tJK^ 


.1  I'ai-ific  llul.'I  i)urha].s  ui 
'rv  iiec'idi'il  viiiipin;;  at  his  . 
call.'d  Mnx  O'Ki 


i.ntagiuuK. 
tSijciiilly  he  is  one  of  the 
uiiist  entertaining  of  men, 
with  a  Roiid  story  apropos  of 
nearly  everything.  He  tf  lis 
in  his  own  moat  liumoroiia 
«ay    one    instance    of    the 

driii'i'  and  entrrjn'is.'.  One 
Liij^l.t  \w  liud  hi'en  in  U-A  in 
an  liijur  or  so  when  tlu-r,' 
s  .■haniljfr  door. 


"A  1 


.■  thf 


-Well,   1  can't  see  you  now,       I'm  in  hed." 

The  Frenclunau  lieaid  his  door  hrini;  pnslied  ojH^n,  ur.d  the 
chair  which  he  had  phi.vd  UKain^t  it  tuu.bh'd  ov,-r.  S.uncone 
advanced  into  tlie  room,  struck  a  luati-h,  and  prucfcdcd  to  light 
tlic  gas. 

"Well,  w.-li:  Whafll  you  have,  sir,  whafjl  you  liavu?  " 
c^ricd  Max  O'Rell,  in.Iiynaiit  at  tliis  cool  intruder. 
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The  reporter  tossed  the  match  into  the  fireplace,  and  throw- 
'Sng  himself  into  a  chair,  said  : 

"  What'll  I  have?    Oh,  I'll  have  a  whiskey  cocktail." 

He  wrote  a  book  entitled  "America  as  Seen  through  French 
Spectacles."  If  he  had  not  written  that  book  he  would  have 
been  still  more  popular  with  the  lyceum.  He  made  a  trip 
through  Australia  and  wrote  another  book  which  the  Austra- 
lians didn't  like.  Had  he  possessed  Mark  Twain's  sagacity, 
sincerity,  and  love  of  his  fellow-man,  and  had  he  seen  things 
from  their  favorable  point  of  view  instead  of  from  their  objec- 
tionable side,  he  might  certainly  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it 
and  his  popularity  would  have  continued.  He  left  a  riley 
wake  clear  around  the  world,  whereas  the  American  humorist 
made  friends  of  all  who  met  or  heard  or  read  him.  I  am 
very  fond  of  Max  O'Rell.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  enjoy  all  his  eccentricities.  But  I  made  allowance  for 
all  of  his  peculiarities,  and  my  heart  went  out  in  sympathy 
for  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his  last  tour  and 
return  to  London  because  of  ill  health. 

He  is  the  heroic  mirth  provoker  of  his  time — unlike  any 
other  humorous  lecturer.  His  audiences  are  kept  in  convul- 
sions of  laughter  from  beginning  to  end.  Occasionally  one 
thinks  he  has  found  a  let-up  and  that  he  is  going  to  have 
a  rest,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  is  struck  in  another  funny 
spot,  and  things  go  on  that  way  until  he  has  finished.  I  never 
could  understand  why  he  should  not  be  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  platform  attractions  in  the  world,  for  I  have  never 
known  a  man  to  give  an  audience  more  delight. 

In  his  "Brother  Jonathan  and  His  Continent"  he  says: 
"Major  Pond  was  the  only  man  I  met  in  America  who  was 
not  a  colonel." 


NYE  AND    RtLEV 


<r 
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BILL  NYE  was  an  editor  when  I  first  met  him,  and  as  I 
had  been  a  printer,  of  course  I  felt  akin  to  him.  I  had 
formed  an  attachment  for  him  that  made  me  wish  to  know 
him,  so  when  I  found  myself  in  Laramie,  on  a  return  trip 
from  California,  I  improved  the  opportunity  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  trains  from  East  and  West  across  the  con- 
tinent met  at  Laramie,  and  made  a  stop  of  one  hour,  and 
Laramie  was  a  lively  city  during  that  time. 

I  used  my  dinner  hour  to  call  on  William.  I  asked  a  man 
to  direct  me  to  Bill  Nye's  office,  and  he  replied,  "Just  over 
that  livery  stable,"  pointing  across  the  way.  I  started  across 
the  street.  Just  over  the  road  doorway  of  the  stable  hung  a 
sign  painted  in  black  letters  on  a  plain  board : 

"LAKAMIE   BOOMERANG 
Walk  Down  the  Alley 
Twist  the  Gray  Mule's  Tail 
Take  the  Elevator  hnmediately. " 

I  went  into  the  sanctum  and  found  Nye  writing  at  a  plain 
table  at  the  far  side  of  the  room,  quite  unaware  of  my  pres- 
ence. From  photographs  and  descriptions  I  knew  him  by  his 
back,  and  at  once  exclaimed : 

"Hello,  BUI!" 

Nye  rose  from  his  seat  and  replied  smilingly :  "  Hello,  Jim ! 
I  guess  this  is  Jim  Pond.     How  are  you.  Major?  " 

I  told  him  people  were  reading  and  talking  of  him  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  I  believed  he  could  make  money  lectur- 
ing. He  replied  that  he  had  never  given  the  matter  a  thought, 
and  was  trying  to  earn  a  living  with  his  pen  and  through  the 
Laramie  postmastership,  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed. 

From  that  time  on  Bill  Nye  and  I  were  close  friends.  When 
he  came  East  to  live,  and  purchased  his  Staten  Island  home, 
our  wives  and  children  became  friends  also,  and  we  knew  and 
loved  one  anotheri  and  that  love  never  lost  any  of  its  ardor. 
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I  did  not  see  Nye  again  until  about  1886.  I  was  looking 
out  of  my  office  window  in  the  Everett  House  in  New  York, 
and  noticed  a  tall,  straight,  slim,  fair-haii-ed  man,  in  a  slouchi 
hat,  whose  countenance  wore  an  expreEsion  of  inquiry,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  find  the  entrance  to  my  place. 
We  recognized  "ourseh-ea,"  and  I  beckoned  to  him,  and  told 
him  to  come  around  to  the  front  door  and  have  a  bell-boy 
show  htm  to  my  rooms.  I  added  that  there  was  no  sign,  or 
mule's  tail  to  twist,  or  elevator  to  take. 

Bill  cAme  in  and  stared  about  at  the  pictures  of  great  men 
and  women  on  the  walls  as  if  be  were  a  fresh,  unsophisticated 
country  boy — and  so  he  was  so  far  as  experience  was  con- 
cerned. He  told  mn  that  \i>-  bad  Ix-en  cnpiged  on  the  staif  of 
the  New  York  World  and  was  going  to  move  to  New  York. 
The  hardest  part  wa.s  to  aecustom  himself  to  the  politics  of 
T/ie  Work},  but  hn  said  lif^  supposed  he  could  become  used  to 
that  a-s  soon  as  he  Ix'cainc  acclimated. 

After  a  pleasant  chat  we  dined  together  at  Moi-etti's.  Kye 
asked  if  he  would  U'  exjiceteil  tii  learn  to  cat  macaroni  like 
sonic  of  our  liohcniian  neighbors.  This  iva»  his  fii-st  Italian 
dinner;  it  was  all  of  giTat  interest  to  liini,  all  new,  and  he 
saw  it  from  tJic  standpoint  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 

I  tdUl  bim  that  now  he  was  coming  Eiist  to  live  I  would 
make  .'iomfi  minify  for  him  in  the  lyceum.  He  .seemed  doubt- 
ful, Imt  Kaid  he  would  try  it. 

His  first  lecturi'  under  my  auspices  wa.s  given  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  A  certain  orjj.anization  (the  Y.  M.  V.  A.)  in  that  jilace 
seemed  to  thiTik  tlLi^  name  of  Bill  Nye  would  draw,  and  en- 
gagi'd  to  pay  hiui  -'Sl.'>(l;  ao  Bill  was  fitted  out  with  his  con- 
tra<'t,  aiLd  wi>iit  to  Biidgejiort.  The  committee  met  him,  and 
were  very  poliu-. 

The  contract  read:  "In  consideration  for  said  lectin's  the 
j>arty  of  the  first  jiart  agrei's  to  pay  to  tlie  jiarty  of  the  sccimd 
part.  (Mr,    Nye)  SlfiO  in  cunvney  on  the  evening  of  the  lec- 
ture, iH'fort;  eight  o'<-lock." 
^^^(^L  Nye  wa.*!  on  hand  i)efore  the  a[ipointj'd  time.     A  little 
^^  ali^t  o'clock  the  president  of  the  organization  said: 


i 
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"  Mr.  Nye,  we  are  ready.  Will  you  please  follow  me  to  the 
stage?  " 

Nothing  was  said  about  payment. 

Mr.  Nye  said  he  was  ready,  but  that  he  must  return  to  New 
York  as  soon  as  the  lectui-e  was  over,  and  added  that  he  hoped 
he  would  not  be  detained.  The  president  made  no  response, 
but  walked  on,  followed  by  Bill.  The  Opera  House  was 
crowded,  and  the  president  remaiked  to  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  that  it  was  the  largest  house  they  remembered  having 
on  an  opening  night. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  no  one  came  to  Mr.  Nye  to  offer 
payment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hint  to  the  president  that 
there  was  a  little  matter  of  business  that  had  been  forgotten. 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  president;  "come  with  me  to  the 
box-office. " 

"It's  twenty  minutes  to  ten,"  said  Nye,  "and  I  must  catch 
the  ten  o'clock  train." 

When  they  reached  the  box-office,  the  treasurer,  who  was 
counting  the  receipts  of  the  evening,  said : 

"Mr.  Nye,  shall  we  settle  with  you  or  with  Major  Pond?  " 

"  I  have  a  copy  of  the  contract,  the  same  that  you  are  hold- 
ing in  your  hand,  which  reads  '  Settlement  to  be  made  in  cur- 
rency with  party  of  the  second  part  before  eight  o'clock.'  " 

"Oh,  how  much  is  it?  " 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  currency,"  said  Nye. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars !  Why,  who  ever  heard  of 
so  much  money  for  only  an  hour's  talk?  " 

"Did  you  lose  any  money  on  the  venture?  "  asked  William. 

"Oh,  no.  The  house  was  full;  but  we  don't  think  you 
ought  to  exact  such  an  exorbitant  sum  for  an  hour^s  talk." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  must  catch  that  train  in  ten  minutes.  Will 
you  kindly  settle  with  me?  " 

"You  will  take  our  check,  won't  you,  Mr  Nye?"  asked 
the  treasurer. 

"  Yes,  if  the  contract  says  so.  How  does  it  read?  "  asked 
Mr.  Nye,  with  impatience. 

"It  does  read  currency.     You  won't  take  less  than  $150?  " 
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Mr-  Kye  aaid  nothing,  and  the  treasurer  counted  out  tiie 
money,  for  which  Nye  signed  a,  receipt.     Then  he  said : 

"Gentlemen,  7  suppose  you  delayed  this  payment  and  de- 
coyed me  iu  here  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  me  angry,  think- 
ing that  when  you  gave  me  this  money  I  would  fling  it  back 
in  yonr  faces  in  a  mad  fit.  You  axe  mistaken.  I'm  a  good- 
tempered  man." 

Mr.  Nye,  like  every  one  human  who  attempts  to  make  a 
whole  evening  of  fun,  found  lectui-ing  irksome.  The  audi- 
ence would  fairly  bubble  over  with  laughter  until  every  fun- 
liking  muscle  of  their  faces  i«Iaxed  and  left  one  sombre,  wet- 
blanket  expression  all  over  the  assembly;  and  there  they  had 
to  sit,  and  the  humorist  had  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme without  a  Ksponse.  It  was  the  same  with  Mark 
Twain  until  he  took  a  mnning  mat«  and  interspersed  pathos 
by  introducing  <ii'urge  W ,  Cable,  and  by  means  of  ;i  varied 
programme  aehievod  the  givatest  success  ever  known  in  the 
way  of  a  platform  enti^rtainment. 
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JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  recitals  of  his  own  pa- 
thetic and  humorous  dialect  poems  have  touched  the  ten- 
der chords  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  they  have  vi- 
brated in  sympathy  with  the  joys  of  his  creations.  His  name 
is  one  of  the  best-loved  household  words  in  our  cultivated 
American  homes.  A  popular  poet  is  not  always  a  popular 
reader  of  his  own  poems,  but  Mr.  Riley  is  fully  as  effective 
with  his  voice  as  with  his  pen.     He  is  our  American  Burns. 

After  he  had  acquired  fame  as  a  very  successful  reader  of 
his  poems,  Mr.  Nye  thought  that  by  combining  with  him 
they  might  be  as  successful  as  some  others.  So  Riley  was 
approached,  and  the  result  was  a  combination  of  humor  and 
pathos  for  the  season  of  1888-9.  Riley  came  to  New  York, 
and  the  arrangements  were  perfected  in  my  office.  Nye  and 
I  were  to  be  owners  of  the  combination,  and  Riley,  who  al- 
ways declared,  "I'm  no  business  man,"  was  to  receive  $500 
a  week  and  his  hotel  and  travelling  expenses. 

Advertising  methods  were  next  discussed.  Something 
unique  must  be  thought  out.  I  suggested  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  each  one.  Mr.  Riley  said,  "  Bill,  you  write  my  au- 
tobiography, and  I'll  write  yours."  This  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  manuscript  was  put  into  my  hands  the  next  day. 

Finally,  the  programme  had  to  be  decided  upon,  and  in  an- 
other twenty-four  hours  that  was  mapped  out.  After  it  was 
finished  and  ready  to  send  out  I  had  the  first  copy  framed, 
with  a  nice  mat  around  it.  When  the  mat  was  brought  in, 
Riley  asked  me  to  let  him  see  it.  He  took  a  pen,  and  in 
about  an  hour  had  decorated  it  with  pen  drawings  worthy  of 
an  artist.     It  still  hangs  in  my  office. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   BILL   NYE 

Written  by  Himself 

Through  Jarties  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Edgar  Wilson  Nye  was  bom  in  Maine,  in  1850,  August  25th, 
but  at  two  years  of  age  he  took  his  parents  by  the  hand,  and. 
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telling  thein  that  Piscataquis  County  was  iio  place  for  them, 
he  buldly  atmek  out  for  St.  Cniix  Couuty,  Wis.,  where  the 


THE  NyE-Rli.Ey  PfiOGRAM, 


DECORATIONS 


hardy  young  pioneer  soon  made  a  hume  for  his  jiaients  The 
first  year  he  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the  yt  Croix  Valley, 
and  suggested  to  the  Niirtliwest«rn  Kaili-oad  that  it  would  bo 
a  good  idea  to  build  to  fSt.  Paul  a^  soon  as  the  compauy  could 
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get  a  grant  which  would  pay  them  two  or  three  times  the  cost 
of  constraction.  The  following  year  he  adopted  trousers,  and 
made  $175  from  the  sale  of  wolf  scalps.  He  also  cleared 
twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  and  raised  some  watermelons. 
In  1854  he  established  and  endowed  a  district  school  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South,  and  to  write 
articles  for  the  press,  signed  Veritas,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  war  in  1860,  or  as  soon  as  the  Government  could  get 
around  to  it. 

In  1865  he  graduated  from  the  farm  and  began  the  study  of 
the  law.  He  did  not  advance  very  rapidly  in  this  profession, 
failing  several  times  in  his  examination,  and  giving  bonds  for 
his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  court.  He  was,  however, 
a  close  student  of  political  economy,  and  studied  personal 
economy  at  the  same  time,  till  he  found  that  he  could  easily 
live  on  ten  cents  a  day  and  his  relatives. 

Mr.  Nye  then  began  to  look  about  him  for  a  new  country 
to  build  up  and  foster,  and,  as  Wisconsin  had  grown  to  be  so 
thickly  settled  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  that 
neighbors  were  frequently  found  less  than  five  miles  apart,  he 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint  and  took  emigrant  rates  for 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Here  he  engaged  board  at  the  Inter-Ocean 
Hotel,  and  began  to  look  about  him  for  a  position  in  a  bank. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  tried  the  law  and  journalism.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  job  for  some  time,  but  finally  was 
hired  as  associate  editor  and  janitor  of  the  Laramie  Sentinel, 
The  salary  was  small,  but  Mr.  Nye's  latitude  great,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  write  anything  that  he  thought  would  please 
the  people,  whether  it  was  news  or  not. 

By  and  by  he  had  won  every  heart  by  his  gentle,  patient 
poverty  and  his  delightful  parsimony  in  regard  to  facts. 
With  a  hectic  imagination  and  an  order  on  a  restaurant  which 
advertised  in  the  paper  he  scarcely  cared  through  the  livelong 
day  whether  school  kept  or  not. 

Thus  he  rose  to  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  finally  to  an  in- 
come reported  very  large  to  everybody  but  the  assessor. 
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He  is  the  father  of  several  very  beautiful  ctildreu  by  hia 
first  wife,  who  is  still  living.  She  is  a  Chicago  girl,  oik] 
loves  liiT  husband  far  more  than  be  deserves.  He  is  pleasant 
to  the  outside  world,  but  a  perfect  brute  in  his  home.  He 
early  learned  that,  in  order  to  win  the  love  of  hia  wife,  lie 
should  be  erratiu,  and  kick  the  stove  over  on  the  childrt-u 
when  he  came  home.  He  therefore  asserts  himself  in  this 
way,  and  the  family  love  and  respect  him,  being  awed  by  hia 
greatness  and  gentle  barbarism. 

He  cats  plain  food  with  both  hands,  conversing  all  the  time 
pleasantly  with  any  one  who  may  be  visitbg  at  the  house. 
If  hia  children  do  not  behave,  he  kicks  them  from  beneath 
the  table  till  they  roar  with  pain,  as  he  chats  on  with  the 
guests  with  a  bright  and  everflowing  stream  of  hona  mots 
which  jilease  and  delight  those  who  visit  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  forget  that  tlu'v  have  had  hiirdly  anytliiiig  to  eat. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Xye  is  in  evciy  respect  a  lovely  charac- 
ter He  feared  that  injustice  might  be  done  him,  however, 
in  this  sketch,  and  so  he  lias  written  it  himself. 

It  is  scarci'ly  necessary  to  say  that  before  these  "autobi- 
ographies "  were  written  the  liiiinorists  exchanged  life  stories 
aiid  personal  data;  and  in  writing  the  sketches  they  adhered 
to  the  essential  facts  with  reasonable  fidelity.  The  idea 
proved  a  happy  thought,  and  there  was  much  comment  upon 
it  at  the  time.  Of  tlie  two  biographies,  the  one  by  Mr.  Nye 
was  conceded  to  have  the  keener  edge. 

AUTOBH)GK.\l'HV    OV    .lAMKS    WIIITCIOMB    KILEY 

The  unhap]]y  suhjeet  of  this  sketch  was  born  so  long  ago 
that  ho  persists  in  never  referring  to  the  dati'.  (.'itizens  of 
his  native  town  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  while  warmly  welcoming 
his  advent,  were  no  li'ss  anxious  some  few  years  ago  to  "  speed 
the  parting  guest."     It  seems,  in  fact,  that,  the  better  they 
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came  to  know  him,  the  more  resigned  they  were  to  give  him 
up.  He  was  ill-starred  from  the  very  cradle,  it  appears. 
One  day,  while  but  a  toddler,  he  climbed,  unseen,  to  an  open 
window  where  some  potted  flowers  were  ranged,  and  while 
leaning  from  his  high  chair  far  out,  to  catch  some  dainty, 
gilded  butterfly,  perchance,  he  lost  his  footing,  and,  with  a 
piercing  shriek,  fell  headlong  to  the  gravelled  walk  below ;  and 
when,  an  instant  later,  the  affrighted  parents  picked  him  up, 
he  was — a  poet. 

The  father  of  young  Kiley  was  a  lawyer  of  large  practice, 
who  used,  in  moments  of  deep  thought,  to  regard  this  boy  as 
the  worst  case  he  ever  had.  This  may  have  been  the  reason 
that,  in  time,  he  insisted  on  his  reading  law,  which  the  boy 
really  tried  to  do;  but,  finding  that  political  economy  and 
Blackstone  didn't  rhyme,  he  slid  out  of  the  office  one  hot, 
sultry  afternoon,  and  ran  away  with  a  patent  medicine  and 
concert  wagon,  from  the  tail  end  of  which  he  was  discovered 
by  some  relatives  in  the  next  to\vn,  violently  abusing  a  brass 
drum.  This  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  boy ;  nor  did  his 
peculiar  presence  of  mind  entirely  desert  him  till  all  the  coun- 
try fairs  were  over  for  the  season.  Then,  afar  off,  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  State,  he  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
make  a  flying  visit  home.  But  he  couldn't  fly.  Fortunately, 
in  former  years  he  had  purloined  some  knowledge  of  a  trade. 
He  could  paint  a  sign,  or  a  house,  or  a  tin  roof — if  some  one 
else  would  furnish  him  the  paint — and  one  of  Riley's  hand- 
painted  picket  fences  gave  rapture  to  the  most  exacting  eye. 
Yet,  through  all  his  stress  and  trial,  he  preserved  a  simple, 
joyous  nature,  together  with  an  everwidening  love  of  men  and 
things  in  general.  He  made  friends,  and  money,  too — enough, 
at  last,  to  gratify  the  highest  ambition  of  his  life,  namely,  to 
own  an  overcoat  with  fur  around  the  tail  of  it.  He  then 
groped  his  way  back  home,  and  worked  for  nothing  on  a  little 
country  jjaper  that  did  not  long  survive  the  blow.  Again  ex- 
cusing himself,  he  took  his  sappy  paragraphs  and  poetry  to 
another  paper  and  another  town,  and  there  did  better  till  he 
spoiled  it  all  by  devising  a  Poe  poem  fraud,  by  which  he  lost 


liis  joli ;  aiid,  in  disgrace  and  humiliation  Bhoe-moutli  deep, 
his  fe<;lings  gave  wa,j  beneath  his  feet,  and  his  heart  broke 
with  a  loud  report.     So  the  true  poet  was  bom. 

Of  the  poet's  present  personality  we  need  speak  but  briefly. 
His  dress  ia  at  once  elegant  and  paid  for.  It  is  even  less  pic- 
turesque than  all-wool.  Not  liking  hair  particularly,  he 
wears  but  little,  and  that  of  the  mildest  shade.  He  is  a  good 
speaker — wbeu  spoken  to — but  a  much  better  listener,  and 
often  longs  to  change  places  with  his  audience  bo  that  he  iilsn 
may  retij-e.  In  his  writings  he  probably  shows  at  Iiia  best. 
He  always  tries  to,  anyway.  Knowing  the  manifold  faux  pus 
and  "breaks"  in  this  life  of  ours,  his  songs  are  syiupathetio 
and  sincere,  Speaking  cnyly  of  himself,  one  day,  he  said: 
"I  write  from  the  heart;  that's  one  thing  I  like  about  me.  I 
may  not  writ*  a  good  hand,  and  my  '  copy '  may  occa.sionally 
get  mixed  up  with  the  market  reports,  but,  all  tlie  same,  what 
challenges  my  admiration  is  that  humane  peculiarity  of  mine 
— i.e.,  writing  from  the  heart — and,  there  fore,  to  the  heart." 

The  Nye-Kiley  combination  started  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  No-  . 
vember  13,  1888.  It  was  our  trial  venture.  I  was  ill  and 
unable  to  be  present.  The  receipts  were  light,  for  both  men 
were  of  We,sti;rn  fame,  and  had  yet  to  a<^(iuire  reputations  in 
tlie  East.  They  foiind  some  fault  because  I  was  not  present, 
so  I  got  out  of  bed  and  went  tlie  following  evening  to  Orange, 
N.  J.,  where  we  found  a  very  small  audience,  so  small  tliat 
Nye  refused  to  go  on,  and  wished  to  end  the  business  then 
and  there.  It  was  not  until  after  much  jiersuaaion  that  he 
consented  to  appear.  The  show  was  a  great  success  "  artis- 
tically," but  the  box-offlce  recei]>ts  weie  only  fifty-four  dol- 
lars. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  day,  for  the  manager,  that  followed. 
The  Actors'  Fimd  had  an  entertainment  in  one  of  the  theatres, 
and  I  had  contributed  these  "Twins  of  Genius"  as  my  share 
of  the  immerous  attractions.  They  were  the  success  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  newspajiers  so  declared  the  next  day.  From 
that  time,  applications  begau  to  come  in  from  alt  over  the 
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country,  East,  West,  North,  and  South.  The  first  week's 
business  showed  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  owners, 
but  the  ^^no-business  man''  did  not  show  a  sign  of  murmur- 
ing. Nye's  humorous  weekly  syndicate  newspaper  articles 
made  him  a  drawing  attraction,  and  Riley's  delightful  readings 
of  his  dialect  poems  made  the  entertainment  all  that  the  pub- 
lic desired.  I  ran  the  show  myself  in  Boston,  securing  Tre- 
mont  Temple  for  the  occasion.  "  Mark  Twain  "  had  come  to 
Boston  on  purpose  to  attend  the  entertainment,  as  he  had  never 
heard  these  "  Twins  of  Grenius. "  I  caught  him  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Parker  House,  and  told  him  that  he  must  introduce 
them.  He  replied  that  he  believed  I  was  his  mortal  enemy 
and  determined  that  he  should  never  have  an  evening's  enjoy- 
ment in  my  presence.  He  consented,  however,  and  conducted 
his  brother  humorist  and  the  Hoosier  poet  to  the  platform. 
Mark's  presence  was  a  surprise  to  the  audience,  and  when  they 
recognized  him  the  demonstration  was  tremendous.  The  audi- 
ence rose  in  a  body,  and  men  and  women  shouted  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices.  Handkerchiefs  waved,  the  organist  even 
opened  every  forte  key  and  pedal  in  the  great  organ,  and  the 
noise  went  on  unabated  for  minutes.  It  took  some  time  for 
the  crowd  to  get  down  to  listening,  but  when  they  did  subside, 
as  Mark  stepped  to  the  front,  the  silence  was  as  impressive  as 
the  noise  had  been,  as  Mark  said  afterward.  At  that  su- 
preme  moment  nothing  was  heard  but — silence!  I  had  en- 
gaged a  stenographer  to  take  down  the  speech,  and  this  is 
what  Mark  said : 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  introduce  these  young  people  to 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  get  acquainted  with  them  myself. 
I  have  seen  them  more  than  once,  for  a  moment,  but  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  them  personally  as  intimately  as 
I  wanted  to.  I  saw  them  first,  a  great  many  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Bamum  had  them,  and  they  were  just  fresh  from  Siam. 
The  ligature  was  their  best  hold  then,  but  literature  became 
their  best  hold  later,  when  one  of  them  committed  an  indis- 
cretion, and  they  had  to  cut  the  old  bond  to  accommodate  the 
sheriff.     In  that  old  former  time  this  one  was  Chang,  that  one 
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was  Eiig.  The  sympathy  existing  between  the  two  was  moat 
exti'aordinarj- ;  it  was  so  fine,  bo  Btrong,  bo  subtle,  that  what 
the  onu  ate  the  other  digested,  when  one  alept  the  other  snored, 
if  one-  sold  a  tbiiig  the  other  scoojied  the  usufruct.  This  inde- 
peudeiit  and  yet  dependent  action  was  observable  in  all  the 
details  of  their  daily  life^I  mean  this  quaint  and  arbitrary 
distribution  of  origiuatiug  cause  and  resulting  effect  between 
the  two:  between,  I  may  say,  this  dynamo  and  this  motor. 
Not  that  I  mean  that  the  one  was  always  dynamo  and  the 
other  always  motor— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  one  was  al- 
ways the  creating  force,  the  other  always  the  utilizing  force ; 
no,  no,  for  while  it  is  true  that  within  certain  well-defined 
zones  of  activity  the  one  vaa  always  d>iiaiDo  and  the  other  al- 
ways motor,  within  certain  other  well-defined  zones  these  posi- 
tions Iwcame  exactly  revei-sed.  For  instanne,  in  moral  matters 
Mr.  CliiiiLg  Riley  wiis  always  dynamn,  }>h:  Eiig  Nye  was 
r.  CJiang  Rihy  h;id  a  higli.'in  fact 
e,  moral  sense,  lie  had  no  niachin- 
i'e:is  Mr.  Eiii,'  Nye,  who  hadn't  any 
n't  yi't,  was  etjuippi'd  with  all  the 
a  n<,l,h.  d.v<Uhr<)Uj,'h,  if  he  wmid 
iiMSoiiahle  ti-nns  outside.  In  in- 
ollier  bund,  Mr.  Eiig  Nye  was  al- 
liiky  was  always  motor;  Mr.  Eng 
-t,  but  rouldirt  make  it  go;  Mr. 
■ould.  That  is  to  say,  that  while 
Mr.  Cliaiig  Rihy  couldn't  think  things  himsrlf,  he  had  a  mai- 
vflliiiis  natural  grace  in  setting  tlii'iu  down  and  weaving  tliem 
tiigetJu'r  when  his  inil  furnished  the  raw  material.  Thu.s, 
working  togi'ther,  tlit-y  made  a  strong  team;  lalioring  t<i- 
gether,  they  could  do  miraeles;  hut  bre^ik  tlie  ciieuit,  and 
Uith  were  impotent.  It  has  ivmained  .so  to  tiiis  day;  they 
must  travel  together,  eniispire  together,  beguile  together,  hoe, 
and  [ilaiit,  and  plough,  and  irap,  and  sidl  tlu'ir  jiuhlie  togeth- 
er, or  tben-'s  no  result.  I  have  made  this  exidaiiation,  this 
analysis,  this  viviseetion,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that  you  may 
enjoy  these  delightful  adventurers  undei-stajidingly.      When 
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Mr.  Eng  Nye's  deep,  and  broad,  and  limpid  philosophies  flow 
by  in  front  of  you,  refreshing  all  the  regions  round  about  with 
their  gracious  floods,  you  will  remember  that  it  isn't  his  water ; 
it's  the  other  man's,  and  he  is  only  working  the  pump.  And 
when  Mr.  Chang  Riley  enchants  your  ear,  and  soothes  your 
spirit,  and  touches  your  heart  with  the  sweet  and  genuine 
music  of  his  poetry — as  sweet  and  as  genuine  as  any  that  his 
friends,  the  birds  and  the  bees,  make  about  his  other  friends, 
the  woods  and  the  flowers — you  will  remember,  while  placing 
justice  where  justice  is  due,  that  it  isn't  his  music,  but  the 
other  man's— he  is  only  turning  the  crank. 

"  I  beseech  for  these  visitors  a  fair  field,  a  single-minded, 
one-eyed  umpire,  and  a  score  bulletin  barren  of  goose-eggs  if 
they  earn  it — and  I  judge  they  will  and  hope  they  will.  Mr. 
James  Whitcomb  Chang  Riley  will  now  go  to  the  bat. " 

It  was  a  carnival  of  fun  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Bos- 
tonians  will  not  have  another  such  treat  in  this  generation. 
It  was  Mark's  last  appearance  in  Boston. 

After  the  performance,  the  three  invincibles  went  to  the 
Press  Club,  where  a  shower  of  jokes,  stories  unpublished  (and 
that  never  will  be  published),  poems,  and  epigrams  was  poured 
into  the  Boston  writers  until  all  were  full.  The  event  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  have  survived  it.  They  ap- 
peared in  all  the  large  cities  before  great  audiences,  and  the 
season  was  financially  successful  up  to  the  middle  of  April. 

For  some  weeks  Mr.  Riley  had  not  been  a  well  man,  and  it 
finally  became  necessary  to  cancel  a  long  list  of  bookings. 
The  stars  returned  to  their  homes,  and  settlements  with  dis- 
appointed committees  and  local  managers  absorbed  all  the 
profits.  Pacific  Coast  correspondents  still  clamored  for  Nye, 
even  if  Riley  were  not  available ;  so  it  was  arranged  to  give 
Mr.  Nye  a  musical  support  instead  of  a  poet,  and  resume  the 
unfinished  tour.  Nye  was  well  received  everywhere,  and 
wrote  back  cheerful  accounts  of  the  Bill  Nye  troupe  from 
"ocean  to  ocean."  But  it  had  been  the  Nye-Riley  combina- 
tion that  the  people  wanted  and  expected,  and  in  every  city 
where  they  had  appeared  together  the  season  before  they  were 
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wanted  again.  So  we  tried  it  once  more,  and  in  the  seascn 
1889-90  (lid  a  tremendous  busineas  in  Washin^on  and  iii  tte 
South.    The  combination  waa  a  more  profitable  attt-acticn 

than  aiiy  opei^a  or  theatrical  company. 

This  tour  ended  my  business  relations  with  Bill  Nye,  but 
it  did  not  end  our  love  each  other. 

James  Whitcomb  Kiley  and  Nye  were  a  peculiar  pair. 
They  were  everlastingly  playing  pi-actical  jokes. 

I  remember  when  we  were  riding  together,  in  the  smoking 
compartment,  between  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Nye 
was  a  great  smoker  and  Mr.  Kiley  did  not  dislike  tobacco. 
An  old  fanner  came  over  to  Mr,  Nye  and  said; 

"  Art-  you  Mr.  Riley?     I  heard  you  was  on  the  train," 

"No,  I  am  not  Mr.  Kiley.      He  is  over  there." 

"I  knew  his  father,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  with  him." 

"Oh,  speak  with  him,  yes.  ISut  he  is  deaf,  and  you  want 
to  speak  loud." 

So  the  farmer  went  over  to  him  and  said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Is  this  Jlr.  Hiley?" 

"Er,  whaf.'" 

"Is  this  Mr.  Kil.7?" 

"  What  did  yuii  say?  " 

"U  this  .Mr.  Kiley?" 

"Kiley,  oh!  yes." 

"I  kni'w  your  father." 

"  No  bother. " 

"Iknew  yoni-  father." 

"What?" 

"I  km^wymir  father!" 

"Oh,  sodid  1." 

And  in  a  few  moments  the  farmer  heard  Nye  and  Riley 
talking  in  ordmary  tones  of  voice.     Imagine  his  eliagrin! 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Sunday  newspajwrs,  Nye  paid 
his  gentle  resjieets  to  James  Wliiteomb  Riley  as  his  "  old  com- 
rade and  partner  in  the  show  business."  Remarking  that  some 
adniin.;r  gave  Riley  "the  place  left  vacant  by  Doctor  Holmes," 
he  suggested  that  "we  must  pause  to  think  how  different  the 
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two  men  were/*  While  the  Hoosier  poet  could  "compare 
with  Hobnes  in  the  size  of  audiences,  the  doctor's  humor  was 
of  a  more  strictly  Massachusetts  character.  He  would  be 
content  with  a  pun  or  conundrum,  while  Riley  enjoyed  2>racti' 
cal  humor."  He  proceeded  to  give  an  example  by  narrating 
how,  upon  one  occasion,  the  manager  warned  the  hotel  man 
that  nothing  "but  clean  shirts  and  farinaceous  food"  was  to 
be  sent  up  to  "  No.  182. "  The  poet,  with  "  his  keen  sense  of 
humor,"  as  Nye  termed  it,  found  that  the  room  communicated 
with  No.  180,  and  that  the  man  who  was  domiciled  there  had 
gone  out  for  the  evening.  He  stepped  in  and  "  at  odd  times 
used  the  bell  of  No.  180  with  great  skill,  thereby  irritating 
his  manager  so  much  that  he  returned  to  New  York  on  the 
following  day.  Hobnes,"  continued  Nye,  "had  none  of  this 
dry,  crisp  humor,  but  cared  more  for  a  subtle  and  delicate 
play  upon  words  than  for  a  play  upon  a  lecture  manager  or  a 
hotel  proprietor." 

The  letters  which  follow  bring  to  me  laughter,  with  the 
memory,  also,  of  suffering  which  echoes  behind  the  mirth. 
Nye  caught  the  motes  as  they  danced  in  the  sunlight  and  held 
.them  up  before  us  for  common  amusement.  Their  antics 
made  him  laugh,  and  he  wished  others  to  laugh  also ;  but  he 
kept  the  sunshine  Within  its  rays  might  be  seen  the  dust 
and  the  rain;  but  the  glow  was  always  there.  No  human 
mote  was  ever  hurt  by  impalement  on  his  pen.  Always  hu- 
morous, he  never  failed  in  human  kindliness.  He  made  men 
laugh  out  of  sheer  sense  of  fun,  never  by  a  single  shaft  of 
malice.  His  "heart-easing  mirth"  was  wrung  quite  often 
from  personal  suffering.  Writing  each  week  for  a  public  that 
broadened  with  the  enjoyment  he  gave,  there  was  but  little 
room  for  permanence  in  Nye's  works,  though  his  books  still 
continue  to  sell.  He  always  gave  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
Mrs.  Nye  for  the  successful  management  of  his  business 
affairs.  Some  investments  caused  reverses,  but  the  result  was 
perhaps  unavoidable  under  general  business  conditions  at  the 
time.  Mrs.  Nye  was  once  taken  in  by  a  real  estate  operator 
who  secured  confidence  by  assuming  a  religious  character. 
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Nye  never  ceased  to  joke  about  it.  The  lots  were  found  to  be 
under  water,  and  the  luimorist  suggested  the  use  of  a  diving 
bell  it)  locatiui;  them. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  of  Nye's  lett^'.rs  he  wrote:  "I  feel  so 
kinky  this  spring  that  I  believe  that  I  am  warranted  in  au- 
thorizing you  to  make  a  limited  number  of  dates  not  too  far 
from  New  York  for  my  new  illustrated  lecture  on  the  New 
South,  and  other  things.  I  will  accompany  the  lecture  with 
my  voice,  and  you  can  say  with  safety  that  it  will  be  gently 
facetious  and  mildly  instructive.  -Bill  Nye," 

From  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  when  nearing  the  close  of  a  severe 
but  successful  tour,  Nye  wrote  that  Western  managers  all 
wished  to  arrange  busiiipss  for  him.  "Hvit,"  he  added,  "I 
am  quite  doubtful  whether  I  will  make  a  show  of  myself  any 
more.  It  luiiy  lie  gnitifyiii!;  to  souii',  and  surely  if  it  Ix; 
pk'iistirit  to  W-   f,-ttd.  iiiui   fed.  and   wined,    and   dined,    and 

iiued,  from  one  end  of  th miitry  to  tlie  otli.T,  I  ought  to  Ik- 

hajipy.      liut  I  do  ni.t  pant  fur  that  kind  i>t  joy." 

He  closed  us  usual  witli  nn-rry  quip  and  kindly  humor,  by 
reqnestiiii;  that  bin  kiiLdest  regards  and  decpe.-it  syULpathieK  lie 
given  to  .Mi.ss  Glass  (niy  secretary).  "What  a  noble,  self- 
sa^'rilieing  ^irl  she  is!  to  sit  tlieve  day  aft«.T  day  surrounded 
by  sueli  niipleiisaot  assoeialions.  and  printing  stuff  that  ouglit 
to  go  into  the  waste-biiski't,  _vt-t  never  niurmnring  nor  repin- 
ing." 

Fiom  iiiwa  fity,  early  in  tlic  foll.iwiuK'  year,  he  wrote: 

"  1  wish  a  good  nuiLiy  times  tliat  I  liad  ynu  along  to  jump  on 
various  people  vvitli  your  iionderous  weiglit  and  make  them 
tired.  Jr.ire  espeeially  the  fivsji  young  man  and  tlie  auto- 
graph fiend.  The  nlher  niglit  at  .\lankalo  we  liad  the  hon^e 
stalled  full  and  tlie  stage  cr.nvdrd  with  ["'nple.  Tln-u  I  ha.l 
to  hold  ;iii  autngvapli  recital  after  tlie  sb.iw.  It  was  a  gmit 
suei-ess.  Here  I  ani  slowly  free/iuK  to  .leath  as  I  write  these 
lines.  T  am  in  rn,„„  X<,.  'i\l.  The  .^tov>-  i,^  a  boy's  sine  hold- 
ing a  i)int  of  ,ioft  coal.  The  IhhI  has  n.i  sheets  or  pillow 
slip.s,  but  the  ehaniln'rniaid  who  couu's  in  every  spring — into 
the  room,  I  mean  — savs  theve\|ieet  some  sheets  some  time 
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to-day^  and  tells  me  that  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  hotel  a  success. 

*'  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  get  your  letters  when  I  land  at  a 
lonesome  hotel  which  smells  like  the  Dead  Past  and — cabbage . " 

In  a  letter  written  from  The  World  office  to  me,  in  Califor- 
nia, in  June,  1888,  Mr.  Nye  says  that  "it  is  funny  that  a  lit- 
tle cuss  like  you  should  make  such  a  cavity  in  New  York  when 
away  from  it."  Telling  of  his  remarkable  success  on  The 
World  and  the  increased  payment  given  for  the  funny  weekly 
paper  he  furnished,  he  added  that  "  J.  Pulitzer  pressed  me  to 
go  to  Europe  on  Saturday  with  him,  and  said  we  would  prac- 
tically own  the  steamer,  which  is  true,  as  he  draws  $2,000  a 
day  from  The  World  and  is  really  out  of  the  reach  of  want, 
but  I  was  afraid  he  would  not  like  me  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion, and  so  remained  at  home.  .  .  .  More  money  here 
just  now.  .  .  .  Saturday,  the  Authors'  Club  and  self  go  up  to 
Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  to  *  Miss '  E.  P.  Roe,  who  writes 
pieces  for  the  papers." 

In  a  letter  from  Staten  Island,  where  he  was  residing,  he 
rather  plaintively  tells  ho>7  the  house  was  struck  by  light- 
ning. From  Minneapolis  he  merrily  tells  of  umpiring  a  base- 
ball match. 

Under  date  of  September  28,  1888,  he  writes  a  letter  headed 
"  In  Hospital, "  closing  thus :  "  Yours  with  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude and  a  system  full  of  drugs,  paints,  oil,  turpentine,  glass, 
putty,  and  everything  usually  kept  in  a  first-class  drug  store 

"Bill  Nye 

"P.S.— Open  all  night." 

From  Buffalo,  without  other  date  than  Friday,  1889,  he 
writes :  "  Considering  the  fact  that  I  have  written  to  you  so 
seldom,  you  have  been  real  kind  to  write  right  on.  *  God 
bless  you,'  as  the  feller  says,  *  for  your  kind  but  wabbly 
heart.'  We  are  at  the  Iroquois,  because  it  is  *  absolutely 
fireproof.'  We  noticed  that  in  Lynn  and  Boston  the  abso- 
lutely fireproof  buildings  were  a  little  hotter  while  burning, 
and  so  we  have  chosen  one  for  winter  use  whenever  we  could. " 
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One  of  Ilia  letters  was  written,  at  a  railroad  junction  in 
Minnesota  where  be  waa  waiting  for  the  next  through  train  to 
La  C'rosae,  and  had  "only  twenty-three  and  one-half  huiu-s  to 
wait,"  The  railroads  wei-e  then  nmiiLng  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  "  Hotel  and  Eating- Houaej "  and  made  it  a  nile  to  avoid 
connections  as  much  as  possible. 

"Mv  Dear  Pond: 

"  (  am  writing  thia  at  an  imitation  hotel  where  the  roada 
fork  I  will  call  it  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  because  the  hotel 
at  a  railroad  junction  is  generally  called  the  Fifth  Avenue,  or 
the  Uem  City  House,  or  the  Palace  Hotel,  Just  as  the  fond 
parent  of  a  white-eyed,  two-legged  freak  of  Nature  loves  to 
name  hia  meutaily  diluted  son  Napoleon,  and  for  the  sauie 
reason  that  a  prominent  horse  owner  in  Illinois  last  year 
socked  my  name  on  a  tall,  buckskin -colored  colt  that  did  not 
resemiile  me,  intellectually  or  physically — a  colt  that  did  not 
know  enough  to  gu  around  a  barbed- wii-e  fence,  but  sought  to 
sift  hiiiLst'lf  thrniij,'h  it  into  an  untimely  grave — so  this  man 
has  named  liis  sivay-ba<\ked  wigwiiiu  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel- 

"  It  is  dilTerecit  from  your  Fifth  Avenue  in  many  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  tliei-e  is  not  so  uuH'h  travel  anil  business  in  its 
neigtiboihijod.  As  I  said  bef:)i-e,  this  is  where  two  railroads 
fork  In  fact,  it  is  tlie  leading  industry  here.  The  gi'owth 
of  the  town  is  naturally  slow,  but  it  is  a  healthy  growth. 
There  is  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  dangerous  or  wild-cat  specu- 
lation in  the  advancement  of  this  place,  and  while  there  has 
been  no  noticeable  or  rapi<l  advance  in  the  pruicipal  business 
here,  there  has  been  no  falling  otf  at  all,  and  the  roads  ai-e 
forking  as  much  to-day  as  they  did  Ix-foie  the  war,  while  the 
same  three  men  who  weie  present  for  tlie  first  glail  moment 
are  still  here  to  witness  the  operation. 

"  Sometimes  a  train  is  derailed,  as  the  ]>apers  call  it,  and 
two  or  three  ]jeople  have  to  remain  over,  as  we  did,  all  night. 
(TiUckily  this  hajipens  to  be  an  '  o[>en  datt* '  fur  our  combine.) 
It  is  at  Kudi  a  time  the  Fiftli  Avenue  Ilotid  is  the  scene  of 
great  excitement  A  large  codfish,  with  a  broad  and  sunny 
smile  and  his  Iwsom  full  of  rock  salt,  is  tied  in  tlie  cix-ek  to 
freshen  and  fit  himself  for  the  responsible  position  of  floor 
manager  of  the  codfish  ball  A  i>ale  ehambcrnuiid,  weai'iug 
a  black  jersey  with  large  poivs  in  it  thi-ough  which  she  is 
gently  ]>eroolating,  now  goes  joyously  up  the  staii-s  to  make 
the  little  post-ottiee  loek-ltox  rooms  look  ten  times  worse  than 
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they  ever  did  before.  She  warbles  a  low  refrain  as  she  nim- 
bly knocks  loose  the  venerable  dust  of  centuries  and  sets  it 
afloat  throughout  the  rooms.  All  is  bustle  about  the  house. 
Especially  the  chambermaid.  We  are  put  up  in  the  guest's 
chamber  here.  It  has  two  atrophied  beds  made  up  of  pains 
and  counterpanes.  The  light,  joyous  feeling  which  this  re- 
mark may  convey  is  wholly  assumed  on  my  part. 

"  The  door  of  our  room  is  full  of  holes  where  locks  have 
been  wrenched  off  in  order  to  let  the  coroner  in.  Last  night  I 
could  imagine  that  I  was  in  the  act  of  meeting,  personally, 
the  famous  people  who  have  tried  to  sleep  here,  and  who 
moaned  through  the  night,  and  who  died  while  waiting  for 
the  dawn. 

"This  afternoon  we  pay  our  bills,  as  is  our  usual  custom, 
and  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  We 
leave  at  2 :30.  Hoping  the  roads  may  continue  to  fork  just  the 
same  as  though  we  had  remained,  and  that  this  will  find  you 
enjoying  yourself,  I  am,         "  Yours  truly, 

"Edgar  Wilson  Nye." 

On  the  back  of  one  of  his  letters  was  a  peculiarly  drawn 
sketch  of  an  elongated  hand  and  an  extended  index  finger. 
Below  was  a  burlesque  advertisement  of  a  certain  "  Postmas- 
ter-General and  dealer  in  gents'  fine  underwear,"  and  a  vai-iety 
of  funny  articles.  He  adds,  "  This  space  reserved  at  reason- 
able rates,"  and  then,  as  I  was  still  in  England,  asks  me  to 
give  his  regards  to  Stanley,  with  a  funny  addenda  in  messages 
also  to  "  Victoria  and  P.  Wales. " 

I  find  a  visiting-card  left  in  my  office  about  this  period,  on 
the  back  of  which  Mr.  Nye  had  written :  "  10  p.m. — It  is  now 
too  late  to  make  more  than  three  or  four  dollars  at  poker  be- 
fore quitting-time,  so  I  will  go  home.  Bill." 

It  must  be  said  here  that  Nye  was  not  a  card-player,  and 
this  was  only  one  of  many  references  to  things  he  never  did. 

A  letter  from  Arden,  N.  C.  (the  town  where  he  died),  was 
dated  "  Sabbath  Morning,  Just  After  Prayers. " 

"  I  used  to  keep  a  scrap-book  in  which  I  glued  the  little 
printed  statements  about  my  having  called  and  subscribed  for 
the  paper,  or  to  the  effect  that  I  had  just  laid  a  porcelain  Qgg 
on  the  editor's  table  measuring  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
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but  the  book  warped  and  the  glue  in  it  tamed  sour,  so  that 
when  I  used  to  give  it  to  my  guests  to  read  while  I  went  up- 
stairs to  dress,  I  noticed  that  they  frequently  opened  the  wiu- 
dow  and  sometimes  went  out  for  more  air,  strolling  so  far 
away  from  the  house  that  they  never  got  back.  So  I  don't 
keep  a  scrap-book  any  more." 

Referring  to  his  new  play,  "The  Cadi,"  he  wrote; 

"The  prospects  ai'e  fine.  T\'hatthe  Vampire  Frets -mH  &a.y 
no  one  knows,  but  Bobson,  Jefferson,  among  'em,  are  hopeful 
and  tickled.  Let  me  know  if  you  can  come  to  the  show  so  I 
can  "avoid  the  rush. '  " 

Nye's  friendships  were  steadfast.  He  wrote  once,  after 
John  CockeriU  retired  fiom  the  New  York  World:  "The  pa- 
per has  wired  me  to  'reconsider.'  But  I  would  rather  stick 
by  Cockerill    under  all   circumstances,   as   he  has   been  my 

In  1891.',  Bill  Xyr  u;is  li'ctnriu^',  and,  as  usual,  quite  siiiJ- 
cessfully.  At  tliat  liiui'  nur  business  relations  had  ended,  and 
he  was  iindiT  ntliei-  juiiimj^enient.  He  wroU>  to  nie  from  Chi- 
cago :  '■  Kvi-rythiuK  is  ujisettled  except  my  salary,  which  is 
paid  cvi-ry  twcnty-fuiir  li.iiirs. " 

Of  a  f"nu.-rex]MTi<-iii'e  he  remarks:  "IM  linve  done  better 
to  put  ill  thiit  spriu;;  eiiltivatiii),' colts.  However,  it  is  none 
of  my  b\isiiirss  this  time.  Tlic  ghost  walks  every  night." 
Again  during  this  tour  lie  says:  "I  would  enjtiy  your  letters 
m ai'e  if  ymi  would  not  refer  to  Chautamioa.  I  have  always 
refu.sed  to  lecture  in  the  stockades.  I've  got  a  trunk  full  of 
their  letters  now  asking  nie  tn  speak  a  few  words  in  absolute 
confidence  to  the  United  States  in  Foley's  Grove,  but  I  will 
not.  I  am  saving  my  voice  tn  eool  my  hot  Scotches  nextwin- 
t<'r."  He  adds:  "  \Vc  had  a  long  visit  with  Kiley  last  week. 
\Vc  luul  some  old-fashioned  fun,  and  I  de.sccndcil  for  the  day 
to  the  realms  of  Poesy,  where  tbcy  chew  'star'  tobacco. 
Poesy  is  indeed  a  strange  gift." 

In  another  letter  he  apologized  for  the  sniallness  of  the 
paper  hy  saying : 

"This  paper   belongs  to  ilrs.  Nye,  and  the  envelope  be- 
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longs  to  a  man  who  wanted  an  autograph.     So,  you  see,  I  am 
getting  economical.     It  has  a  stamp. " 

Here  is  a  letter  which  he  illustrated  in  a  humorous  fashion : 

"Arden,  N.  C,  May  23,  1895. 
"My  Deab  Junius  Bbutus  Pond: 

'* There's  no  use  talking,  with  all  your  faults  I  enjoy  the 
sight  of  your  wild,  unlicensed  penmanship.  *  Another  season 
of  pleasure  and  amusement  stares  us  in  the  face,'  as  yQu  so 
truly,  so  succinctly,  and  so  merrily  say !  Oh,  it  is  fun  to  be 
merry  all  the  time  at  so  much  per  pop,  is  it  not? 

"  Merrily  yours, 

"Little  Billie  Nye." 
"P.S. — We  have  just  merrily  passed  through  diphtheria, 
but  all  is  serene  again.*' 

In  another  letter  of  a  near-by  date  he  wrote :  "  Tell  Mark 
Twain  that  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  fatal  gift  of  liumor  he 
might  now  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if  I  could 
have  had  my  way  he  should  have  been,  anyway. 

"  Mr.  Depew  told  me  that  Garfield  admitted  to  him  many 
years  ago  that  he  (Garfield)  was  naturally  a  humorist,  but  had 
smothered  the  low,  coarse  impulse  to  be  amusing  in  order  that 
he  might  forward  his  political  ambitions.  And  what  was  the 
result?  He  went  down  to  his  grave  full  of  laudable  puna, 
but  Mark  Twain  will  live  forever  in  the  glad  hearts  of  a  bil- 
lion people,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  Max  O'Rell,  who,  on 
rather  small  capital,  has  realized  under  your  able  management 
many  a  good  American  dollar,  I  am  glad  that  the  sage  of 
Hartford  spoke  up  to  him. 

"  Foreigners  who  come  here  and  buy  large  fur  overcoats  and 
live  on  lobster  k  la  Newburg  for  the  first  time,  should  not  go 
home  and  speak  lightly  of  our  morals,  either  in  France  or 
England." 

A  characteristic  letter  came  to  me  from  Buck  Shoals,  Arden, 
N.  C,  under  date  of  July  4,  1894: 

'^Deab  Jamesie: 

"  Your  note  of  the  28th  of  June  struck  my  thirsty  soul  like 
a  drop  of  dew  on  the  back  of  a  somewhat  feverish,  warty  toad, 
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anil  BO  DOW  on  this  oiir  country's  glorious  natal  dajl  ta^e  pen 

ill  ]iaud  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  same. 

"  If  ever  a  feller  had  his  heartstrings  strained  to  their  ut- 
most limit  for  eight  consecutive  weeks,  I  have. 

"  Mrs.  Nye  was  for  some  days  halting  between  life  and 
death,  and  lost  her  big  baby  boy  after  all ;  then  Hess  came 
home  from  school  with  fever,  and  both  she  and  her  mother 
are  barely  out  of  the  woods  now. 

"  In  the  midst  of  it  all  our  house  caught  fire  one  fine  night 
when  I  had  gone  to  bed  more  dead  than  alive,  but  we  cut  open 
the  Willi  and  got  at  it  with  our  amateur  fire  brigade  before  the 
whole  structure  had  begun  to  blaze. 

"  However,  all  is  well  now,  and  both  the  invalids  will  re- 
cover fully,  directly.  The  inaurance  company  paid  up 
promptly,  and  once  more  1  breathe  a  full,  delicious  breath  of 
'  thia  ju.st]j'  celebrattid  oliuiate.' 

"  I  did  not  write  anything  so  all-fired  mirthful  during  those 
weeks,  Imt  got  through  somehow,  having  five  weeks  ahead  on 
tlie  yuiuliiy-letter  job.  I'm  real  tickled  to  know  that  you  like 
the  liiKtory,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  tliat  she  has  an  ever- 
increasing  sale,  one  hook  seeming  to  call  for  another,  as  Unele 
Sydney  would  put  it,  I  shall  look  forwai'd  with  joy  to  your 
forthcoming  book,  for  I  feel  no  little  pride  in  my  autograph 
collection  of  ll.»)sier  poetry. 

"  Poor  oid  Ilui  liaiLk  |  at  one  time  Mr.  Nye's  "  running-matv  "], 
I  was  about  tn  say,  luLt  why  should  I  sriy  that  n-heu  be  is  tak- 
ing l»  grand  old  rest  after  a  rather  thoni'v  trij)?  There  never 
lived  amoreiinsellisli  gentlenLan  than  he. '  He  was  not  brilliant 
as  an  origiuator,  perhaps,  but  he  hone.-itly  admitted  it,  and 
used  to  the  utmost  and  hi'st  all  the  poweis  tliat  (iod  gave  him. 
There  are  mighty  few  eumradeii  who  can  go  through  dark 
alloys  and  daugei-ous  stage  laitranees  that  are  kept  locked 
agauist  the  lecturer  and  only  open  to  the  i-all  of  the  felonious 
loafer  who  comes  to  shift  your  scenery— onlv  a  few  comrades, 
I  sav,  \\\w  ean  go  tl[rc.ii!;h  frosty  towns  und  hitter  weather 
clieerilv,  as  he  did  — iiobi,-  ,.1,1  n.an.  A\xd  tliei-i^'s  no  such  t^^st 
(.u  I'ailli  lo  try  a  feller'.s  mettle,  is  thi're'.'  I  think  it's  a  good 
idea  to  i-efonn  and  abandon  sueh  a  lifi:  1"  fnie  the  hearse  i.s 
actnidly  at  the  door  waiting  for  one.  I  am  cheerily  prepar- 
ing to  say  farewell  to  these  triiimphid  tonrs  wliieh  wri'ek  both 
soul  imd  body  at  so  much  a  pair.  But  1  naist  eloKc  and  re- 
light my  ]iunk.  Oood-by,  ohl  man,  and  '  lake  keer  o'  your- 
self.' Writ«  to  me  whenever  you  are  t<;nipted  to  disobey  your 
physician,  and  I  will  promptly  respond. 

"Yoiirs  ever.  Bill." 
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The  personality  of  the  professional  humorist  is  often  of  a 
very  different  sort  from  that  which  those  who  know  him  only 
through  his  merry-making  would  naturally  picture.  The  his- 
tory of  one  and  another  shows  that  they  have  turned  their 
bright  side  to  the  world,  have  laughed  and  joked,  and  have  so 
bubbled  over  with  humor  that  they  seem  to  have  no  serious 
side — all  this  with  a  background  of  physical  disease,  or  a  per- 
sonal sorrow,  that  made  mental  depression  inevitable,  and  to 
be  constantly  fought  against. 

Bill  Nye,  with  whom  the  public  smiled  for  so  many  years, 
kept  alive  his  quaint  humor  in  the  face  of  bodily  disability 
under  which  men  of  less  courage  would  have  succumbed  at 
once. 

He  had  a  happy  spirit,  a  genuine  humor,  which  can  ill  be 
spared.  He  said  no  ill-natured  or  malicious  thing  in  all  his 
writings,  and,  for  one  so  quick  to  discover  shams,  this  one 
fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  sweetness  of  his  soul. 


EXPLORERS,  TRAVELLERS, 


AND 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 


HENRV  M.  STANLEY 
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HENRY  M.  STANLEY  was  engaged  by  me  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886,  while  travelling  in  England  with  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  I  was  asked  if  I  did  not  want  Henry  M. 
Stanley  in  America.  I  replied  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  once 
made  the  attempt,  and  had  been  a  most  dismal  failure.  A 
day  or  two  later,  when  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Beecher,  he  replied :  **  Get  Stanley  if  you  can  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  we  have,  I  have  been  reading  *  Through 
the  Dark  Continent';  it  is  a  great  book.  He  is  doing  good 
work  for  civilization.     He  is  clean." 

I  arranged  then  to  call  upon  Mr.  Stanley  at  his  aj)artments 
in  New  Bond  Street  and  learn  what  his  ideas  were  in  regard 
to  revisiting  the  United  States.  There  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  a  very  quiet,  unassuming  little  man  with  dark 
hair  and  penetrating  light  blue  eyes,  reticent,  but  very  })leas- 
ant.     He  allowed  me  to  do  the  talking. 

I  related  what  I  had  heard  Mr.  Beecher  say  of  him,  and 
saw  at  once  that  it  pleased  him.  It  was  about  one  o'clock. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  lunched;  he  had  not,  so  I  invittul  him 
to  the  Caf^  Royal,  where  we  lunched  together. 

At  luncheon  I  tried  to  enteiliain  him  with  conversation,  tell- 
ing of  America  and  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence.  He  listened  attentively,  but  made  no  response ; 
finally,  in  order  to  get  him  to  speak,  I  began  to  put  questions 
to  him  about  Africa  and  its  j)eople.  I  then  discovered  that  I 
had  found  and  touched  the  proper  key,  and  he  was  soon  relat- 
ing to  me  wonderful  accounts  of  liis  adventures.  When  we 
came  to  separate,  I  remai-ked  that  there  was  a  great  American 
comedian  playing  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  asked  if  he  would 
not  like  to  see  and  hear  him.  He  replied  that  he  would  be 
delighted,  so  the  appointment  was  made,  and  we  occupied  a 
box  at  the  Gaiety  together  that  evening  in  company  with  a 
young  English  friend  of  mine.     Mr.  Stanley  seemed  to  enjoy 
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the  play  very  much,  paying  the  clos(?st  attention  until  the 
curtain  dropped, 

AVe  i}arted  at  Charing  Cross,  Stanley  saying,  "Good-night; 
I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  a  very  enjoyable  evening,"  anil 
starti'd  home.  I  dou't  know  why,  but  as  he  turned  tlie  first 
corner  I  hurried  after  him.  I  have  never  told  this  before,  and 
I  cannot  tell  now  why  it  was  that  I  could  not  help  following 
him.  But  he  had  produced  a  most  remarkable  impression 
n[H)nnie.  I  kept  saying  to  myself :  "That  is  Stanley!  Stan- 
ley, the  wonderful  explorerl  Wliat  a  life  he  has  had!  How 
1  should  like  to  have  shaj^d  with  him  his  hazardous  adven- 
turf.s!     How  I  should  like  to  serve  such  a  man ! " 

The  next  moniiiig  T  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr 
Stanley,  whioh  he  must  have  written  and  mailed  to  me  ou  his 
return  from  the  theatre : 

"Mv  Dkaii  M.\.toK  I'oxi.: 

"  I  ;iLii  willinj;  to  go  to  Anierica  and  deliver  fifty  lectures 
fur  yim,  ln-ginniu^'  N..V(-iiil.er  L-yth  next,  six  lectures  a  week, 
yiiu  [luviii^;  me  $11")  u  leetui-e  iind  my  travelling  exiH-nst's 
"fnim  the  date  id'  Itie  lii>t  leetuiv  to  ttie  close  of  the  tour, 
settlements  to  he  iii;i(le  Ufekly.  In  e;^se  1  am  recalled  by 
tlu'  King  of  ihe  Belgians,  I  ani  to  U-  allowed  to  return  with- 
out let  or  liindrjinrr.  If  tliis  projiusitiou  meets  your  views, 
you  may  si^'u  and  return  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which  1  send 
id  duplicate,  "Yours  very  truly, 

'■liK\in-  M    Stam-kv  " 

I  at  once  ,sii;ned  a  duplicate  copy  of  tin'  lett^T,  and  tJien 
cabled  to  America  tliat  1  had  secured  Staidey  for  a  lectui* 
tour,  I  returned  Iiome  in  Oetol)er,  and  found  a  number  of 
h'tti'rs  anil  inipiiries  itdatiug  to  the  lectures. 

When  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  in  Aimuiea,  Novcmlx-r  27,  188(5, 
I  had  rented  Chiekering  H;ilt,  New  York,  for  the  first  lecture 
.if  Ww  tour.  I  seeviivd  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  present  Mr, 
Stanley,  who  had  been  interviewed  fully  by  the  reporters  ou 
his  arrival.  There  wei-e  columns  about  him  in  all  the  news- 
pajH'vs  in  Kew  York  and  ailjoiiiiiii;  cities 
k.      The    evening  came,    but    tickets    had    gone    slowly.       Mr. 
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Beecher  introduced  Mr.  Stanley  in  a  brief  description  of  his 
remarkable  career,  paying  a  handsome  tribute  to  liis  work  for 
usefulness  to  mankind,  and  then  followed  the  lecture  entitled 
"Through  the  Dark  Continent."  It  was  descriptive  of  his 
many  adventures  in  Central  Africa,  and  proved  to  be  thrilling 
and  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Beecher  had  prophesied  correctly. 

At  the  third  lecture,  given  in  New  Haven,  it  became  evident 
that  Mr.  Stanley  would  be  a  success.  Mr.  Beecher  had  been 
right.  The  next  lecture  was  at  Hartford.  I  could  not  get  a 
hall  or  opera  house,  so  I  rented  Unity  Church.  Here  in  Hart- 
ford Mr.  Stanley  was  the  guest  of  his  friend  S.  L.  Clemens 
("  Mark  Twain  "),  who  presided  and  introduced  the  explorer  in 
a  characteristic  address  of  welcome  to  his  city  and  his  fireside. 
After  the  lecture,  returning  to  Mr.  Clemens' s  home,  I  invited 
"  Mark  "  to  go  to  Boston  with  us  on  the  following  day  and  intro- 
duce Stanley,  where  I  was  sure  of  a  great  crowd.  **  Mark  " 
said  the  only  objection  to  accepting  such  an  invitation  was  the 
"  taking  a  feller  so  unawares,  with  no  possible  time  to  prepare 
a  suitable,  impromptu,  extemporaneous  speech  for  so  impor- 
tant an  occasion."  Mr.  Stanley  seemed  pleased  with  the 
suggestion,  and  as  the  two  men  were  great  friends,  the  ar- 
rangement was  made.  As  "Mark,"  Stanley,  and  I  spent 
the  time  together  after  the  Hartford  lecture,  each  ajjparently 
unmindful  of  the  coming  event  of  the  evening,  the  following 
introductory  speech  by  Mark  on  that  occasion  will  give  an 
idea  of  his  resources  in  an  emergency.  The  humorist  and  the 
explorer  walked  on  to  the  platform  simultaneously — a  com- 
bination such  as  a  Boston  audience  has  rarely  met.  "  Mark  " 
stepped  to  the  front  and  introduced  his  friend  as  follows ; 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  If  any  should  ask,  Why  is  it  that 
you  are  here  as  introducer  of  the  lectui*er?  I  should  answer 
that  I  happened  to  be  around  and  was  asked  to  perform  this 
function.  I  was  quite  willing  to  do  so,  and,  as  there  was  no 
sort  of  need  of  an  introduction,  anyway,  it  could  be  necessary 
only  that  some  person  come  forward  for  a  moment  and  do  an 
unnecessary  thing,  and  this  is  quite  in  my  line.     Now,  to  in- 
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troduce  so  illustriouB  a  Dame  as  Henry  M.  Stanley  by  any  de- 
tail oE  wliat  the  man  has  done  ia  cleat  aside  from  my  purposei 
that  would  be  stretchiiig  the  mmeeessary  to  an  uncoDScionablfi 
degrof.  When  I  contrast  what  I  have  achieved  iii  my  meas- 
urably brief  life  with  what  be  baa  achieved  in  his  possibly 
bripfer  oue,  the  effect  is  to  sweep  utterly  away  the  ten-story 
edihce  of  my  own  self -appreciation  ajid  leave  nothing  behind 
but  the  cellar.  When  you  compare  these  achievements  of  bia 
with  the  achievements  of  really  great  men  who  exist  in  his- 
tory, the  compai'isou,  1  believe,  is  in  his  favor,  I  am  not 
here  to  disparage  Columbus, 

"No,  I  won't  do  that;  but  when  yon  come  to  regard  the 
achievements  of  these  two  men,  Columbus  and  Stanley,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  diificulties  they  encountered,  the  advan- 
tage is  with  Stanley  and  against  Columbus.  Now,  Columbus 
starti'd  out  to  discover  Ainerii-a.  Well,  be  di(bi't  need  to  do 
anything  at  all  but  sit  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship  and  hold  bis 
grip  and  sail  straight  on,  and  America  would  discover  itself, 
Heii^  it  was,  barring  his  passage  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  South  American  continent,  and  he  couldn't  get  by  it. 
IIe"d  got  to  discover  it.  Hut  Stanley  started  out  to  find  Doe- 
tor  Livingstone,  who  was  scattfired  abroad,  as  j-ou  may  say, 
ovi'r  the  length  and  bii'adth  of  a  vast  slab  of  Africa  as  big  as 
th.'  Tnited  States. 

"ItWiis  a  bliriii  kind  of  search.  He  was  the  worst  scat- 
tered of  men.  Rut  1  will  throw  the  weight  of  this  introduc- 
tion ujion  one  very  jieculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Stanley's  charai.'ter, 
and  that  is  his  indestruetible  Americanism— an  Americanism 
whieh  he  is  prouil  of.  .\nd  in  this  day  and  time,  when  it  is 
llie  custom  to  ape  iiiid  iuiitate  English  methods  and  fashion, 
it  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ty  stand  in  the  presence  of  this 
unt;unte<i  Aiiierieaii  eitineu  who  bits  bi^-n  caressed  and  com- 
]plimented  by  half  of  the  crowned  beads  of  Europe;  who  could 
clothe  his  body  from  his  head  to  his  heels  with  the  orders  and 
decorations  lavished  upon  him.  And  yet.  when  the  untitled 
myriads  of  his  own  eonntry  put  out  their  Iiatids  in  welcome  to 
him  and  greet  him,  '  Well  done, '  through  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States,  that  is  the  crown  that  is  worth  all  the  rest  to 
him.  He  is  a  product  of  institutions  which  exist  in  no  other 
country  on  earth — institutions  that  bring  out  all  that  is  best 
and  most  heroic  in  a  man.     I  introduce  Henry  M.  Stanley." 

After  this  Boston  triumph,  applications  by  telegraph  and 
mail  came  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Stanh^y 
saw  that  he  was  a  success,  and  seemed  pleased  that  his  mana- 
ger was  on  the  winning  side.  He  suggested  that  I  might  as 
well  lay  my  season  out  for  one  hundred  lectures,  instead  of 
fifty  (singular,  too,  he  did  not  suggest  a  rise  in  his  fee),  and 
80  we  agreed,  and  I  hurried  back  to  New  York  to  complete  the 
bookings  for  one  hundred  nights.  Of  course,  in  our  contract, 
Mr.  Stanley  had  stipulated  that  in  case  he  was  recalled  by 
the  King  of  Belgium  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  without 
let  or  hindrance,  but  that  was  not  expected. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  delivering  his  tenth  lecture  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  Saturday  evening,  November  11th.  I  was  in  my 
office  in  New  York  writing  letters.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  I  received  the  following  telegram  : 

"Amherst,  Mas*s.,  November  11,  1886. 
*' J.  B.  PoxD,  Everett  House,  New  York. 

'*Must  stop  lecturing.   Recalled.    Sail  Wednesday  at  4  a.m. 

"Hkxry  M.   Stanley." 

All  my  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a  moment!  It  was 
not  the  first  disappointment  in  my  life,  however.  I  turned 
out  my  lights  and  retired,  to  try  to  rest  and  think.  Stanley 
certainly  would  and  must  go,  and  no  power  on  earth  could 
prevent  that.  I  determined  to  meet  him  cordially  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  to  lend  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power  toward  getting 
away  on  so  short  a  notice. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday,  November  12th),  about  6 
o'clock,  Mr.  Stanley  arrived,  and  came  immediately  to  my 
room  in  my  hotel  to  tell  me  that  it  required  every  moment  of 
his  time  to  get  ready  and  sail  Wednesday  morning  by  steam- 
ship Eiiller  at  four  o'clock.  His  decorations  and  valuable  pres- 
ents from  Queen  Victoria  and  other  monarchs  were  at  a  jewel- 
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ler'»  on  exhibition.  He  asked  me  to  collect  thi^m  persoDalljr, 
aa  bo  bad  a  great  deal  to  do.  Hi;  liad  a^^oepted  a  coumiiiuioa 
to  go  back  to  Africa  at  omti,  heading  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Einiu  PaKha;  theru  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  be  must 
equip  the  exiiedition  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  as  miuiy 
li\Ts  were  at  stake. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  people  began  to  call.  There  were 
rejiresentatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  firearms  and  everj-  sort 
of  equipment  necessary  for  the  work. 

That  evening,  after  a  long  day  of  eoasultationa  aixA.  dicta- 
tiiins  of  correspondence  iji  jireparatioii  for  bis  hurried  depart- 
11111,  aftt-r  we  had  dined  together,  Mr.  Stanley  sat  down  in  my 
office  for  about  t\vo  hourx,  smoking  vigorously  and  uttering 
iiiit.  a  Word.  I  kin'w  In-  w-m  underfining  a  severe  mental 
sti\ij;i,'li'.      lb-  iTiilizi'd  tlie  hazardous  risk  he  was  taking,  the 
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crs.  So  tar  as  the  n;ilivcs  «crc  concerned,  he  biul  no  mis- 
^■iviii^'.s.  Imt  Iho  army  of  sl;ivc-b'iHitiic,' Arabs  under  the  leadcr- 
shi|i  of  Tip|""i  'l'il>  were  dangerous  f.»>s  uii.l  must  Ik-  resisted. 
i  discoveri'cl  ill  Mr.  Stunlcy  tliat  nis,'ht  a  gimd  mail,  with  a 
I.iiu-e.  syiii|.alhctic.  tcnilcr  heart.  I  know  [  felt  a  deep  svm- 
pulliy  in'id  love  lor  him  ami  coiilldcu.'.-  in  him  that  has  lasted 
tiv^-v  since,  an.l  will  last  wliilc  I  live. 

Monday  morning  Mr.    Htanley  and  bis  st,.n<.-iai.hcr  were 
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at  work  early.  People  that  he  had  set  to  work  on  Sunday 
were  going  in  and  out,  all  busy  cariying  out  instructions  or 
orders  for  such  arms  and  equipment  as  he  wanted  and  could 
best  get  in  this  country.  I  know  he  ordered  several  liundred 
repeating  rifles  and  a  large  stock  of  camp  equi})ments. 

Monday  night  a  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Stanley  at  Del- 
monico's  by  his  friend  Mr.  Henry  S.  Wellcome,  an  American 
merchant  residing  in  London.  It  was  a  deliglitful  occasion. 
All  who  were  present  knew  Stanley  well  and  expressed  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this  the  most  hazardous 
adventure  the  great  explorer  had  ever  attempted.  As  the 
Eidler  was  to  sail  at  the  unseasonable  hour  of  4  the  next 
morning,  we  proposed  to  see  Stanley  on  board  the  ship,  so 
there  was  a  long  evening  on  hand.  Stanley  related  many  in- 
cidents of  his  African  experiences,  among  them  a  visit  among 
the  Kara^uas,  a  large  and  somewhat  inttdligent  African  trilx*. 
There  was  a  bulldog  in  his  caravan  which  attracted  the  s])e- 
cial  admiration  of  a  Karagua  chief,  who  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  white  man's  dog  resembled  his  men  more  than 
the  white  man  himself,  for  the  dog's  nose  and  the  Karaguas' 
noses  were  very  much  alike,  and  the  white  man  and  the  Kara- 
gua dogs  were  also  very  much  alike,  both  having  long  noses. 

It  was  proposed  that  we  adjourn  to  Madison  Scjuare  Garden, 
to  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West.  We  occupied  two  boxes  and 
enjoyed  the  i)erformance  to  a  late  hour.  And  as  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  Stanley  to  keep  his  friends  waiting  uj)  all 
night,  he  insisted  on  a  separation  then  and  there,  that  he 
might  go  on  boai*d  the  steamer.  As  he  and  I  shook  hands 
when  we  parted,  all  that  he  said  to  me  was :  "  I  owe  you  eighty- 
nine  lectures,  which  I  will  deliver  if  ever  I  return  from  Africa." 

Stanley  went  to  Africa ;  three  years  rolled  by,  during  two 
years  of  which  no  tidings  were  heard  of  him  or  his  exi)edi- 
tion.  Finally  the  news  came — he  had  reached  the  goal. 
Since  his  departure  for  Africa  I  had  been  non-committal  in 
all  of  my  correspondence  for  Stanley.  I  heard  that  his  Lon- 
don agent  was  booking  dates.  I  was  satisfied  that  if  such 
were  the  case  he  was  doing  it  without  authority,  for  no  one 
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had  had  time  to  hear  from  him;  besides,  he  was  otherwise 
engaged.  His  friend  Mr.  Wellcome,  in  London,  wrot«  me 
that  he  waa  sure  Stanley  would  not  lecture,  as  he  had  his 
book  to  wi-ite ;  besides,  he  was  such  a  hero  now,  and  was  re- 
ceiving so  much  recognition  from  royalty,  that  he  could  not 
lecture  in  public,  for  it  would  be  undignified.  The  air  was 
full  of  rumors,  but  remembering  Stanley's  last  words,  I  had 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  these  tumors. 

In  due.  time,  aft«?r  the  explorer's  arrival  in  Zanzibar  with 
Emin  Pasha,  I  received  a  long  letter  from  him,  telling  me 
that  he  bad  yet  to  finish  his  book ;  that  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
London  he  would  write  me  again.  He  reached  there  in  April, 
1890,  after  an  absence  of  threi^  and  a  half  years.  Business 
took  me  to  London  at  that  time,  where  I  arrived  on  May  8, 
1890.  Stanley  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  his  name  was 
on  every  tongue.  Here  let  me  say  that  at  no  time  had  I  for 
one  moment  a  doubt  of  his  safe  wtum  to  civilization,  nor — a 
matter  of  much  less  moment — a  single  fear  that  when  the 
time  came  he  would  fail  me  in  ivnewing  the  broken  lecture 
tour  we  were  engaged  in  when  lie  was  called  to  take  the  lead- 
ersliip  of  the  Emin  Relief  Exjtedition.  This  brief  statement 
will  serve  a,s  a  key  to  the  little  comedy  that  followed  on  my 
arrival.  It  was  given  out  that  Jlr.  Stanley  would  see  no  one. 
The  book,  which  he  himself  considered  as  his  report  of  the 
Emin  Ex]>edition,  was  being  written,  and  the  publishers  natu- 
rally were  pressing  for  "copy."  There  were  other  reasons  for 
sjieeeh,  as  wa.s  seen  when  the  cruel  aiul  strangely  sad  story  of 
the  rear  guard  had  not  only  to  be  pnl)lished,  but  more  fully 
explained  in  its  tragic  features,  because  a  concert^-d  attack  on 
Stanley's  reputation  in  Great  Britain  was  made.  It  came 
.ibmit  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  wrecking  the  lectni-e 
tour,  which  finally  grew  into  the  most  successful  lecture  en- 
gagement e\'er  made  in  the  United  Stat-e.s. 

I  said  nothing  of  all  this  in  London,  but  at  once  called  on 
Mr.  Wellcome  at  Ids  place  of  business  there.  I  found  him 
abs<irl)ed  in  preparation  for  a  great  dinner  to  be  given  to 
Henry  SI,  Stanley  by  "Americana  in  London."     He  declared 
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himself  glad  to  see  me^  but  regretting  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
give  me  any  attention.  I  was  at  once  informed  that  no  one 
could  see  Stanley.  He  received  no  callers  in  his  apartment, 
I  was  candidly  told,  and  was  so  overwhelmed  with  letters  and 
cards  that  none  received  attention  except  those  under  royal 
seal.  I  must  wait  until  June  3d  and  see  hiui  at  the  banquet, 
where  all  would  have  an  equal  chance.  There  was  no  use  in 
writing  to  him,  for  he  opened  no  letters.  So  I  must  wait  and 
take  my  chances  with  the  crowd,  according  to  this  informa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  could  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  drop  Mr.  Stanley  a  line  of  congratulation  and  let  him 
know  I  was  near  him.     This  I  did. 

The  next  morning  came  a  rap  on  my  door  and  a  call,  "  Letter, 
sir."  "Tuck  it  under  the  door,"  1  replied.  1  took  my  time 
getting  out  of  bed.  When  I  did  get  up  and  opened  tlie  letter, 
1  found  it  was  from  Mr.  Stanley,  dated  the  same  evening  I 
had  written : 

"34  Devere  Gardens,  S.W. 
"  Dear  Major  Pond  :   I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  in 
London ;  come  down  and  see  me  at  eleven  to-morrow.     You 
will  see  *  Not  in '  on  the  door.     Get  into  the  lift  and  come 
straight  to  my  apartments.     Will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

"Henry  M.  Stanley." 

I  was  in  that  "lift"  at  exactly  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  14,  1890.  The  "  lift "  boy  asked,  "  Is  this  Major 
Pond?"  "Yes,"  I  replied.  "This  way,  please,"  and  he 
opened  a  door.  There  stood  Stanley ;  not  the  Stanley  of  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.  His  black  hair  was  now  white.  We 
grasped  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Stanley  said:  "It's  all  right,  Major.  1  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Sit  down. "  I  replied  that  1  did  not  want  to  occupy  one  mo- 
ment of  his  time.  He  assured  me  that  I  need  not  hurry. 
So  for  an  hour  he  entei-tained  me,  relating  much  of  his  ex- 
perience; how  gratifying  it  was  to  return,  and  how  much  he 
would  like  to  accept  the  generous  hospitality  and  courtesies 
shown  him  on  all  sides,  but  he  had  his  book  to  finish  and 
some  engagements  to  dine  with  friends,  so  with  the  coming 
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dinner  by  Americans  he  was  filled  np  bb  f ar  as  he  dared  eii- 
gagi^  himself.     Of  course  1  said  nothing  about  It-cturiug  in 

America  and  soon  arose  to  bid  him  "Oood-by."  He  asked 
for  luy  address,  which  was  given,  but  I  did  not  see  liim  again 
until  the  American  banquet.  Then  he  discovered  me  in  the 
crowd  and  sent  fur  me,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  great  crowd 
of  hero -worshippers  and  banqueters,  introduced  me  to  his  offi- 
cers, Dr.  Park,  Stairs,  Jephson,  and  Nelson,  who  were  seated 
on  the  right  and  left  of  him. 

After  that  first  interview  I  thought  I  would  call  on  Mr. 
Wellcome  again.  I  found  him  still  e^erly  engaged  in  the 
pi'eparations  for  the  coining  banquet.  He  was  very  cordial. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  called  to  see  if  I  could  ascertain  any 
further  news  abo\it  otir  hero.  He  assured  me  that  I  should 
surely  see  him  at  the  diuiu'r;  but  he  could  give  nie  one  piece 
ofiM'ws:  Stiiuli'y  w:i.s  nut  gnin;;  to  Iri'turi'.  I  did  not  tj'H 
him,  or  ;iny  our  k-Uv,  tb;it  I  had  sc.^u  Stanley. 

l!iisiiiesski'|.t  iw.  fast  iu  Loudon  uiilil  early  in  June,  It 
wit.s  Fviday,  the  (Itli,  when  I  ivcuived  a  Udegrani  from  Stuu- 
h-y  at  .\si-rit,  askin.i,'  uii-  to  meet  him  at  liis  London  apart- 
ments at  live  o'.'loek  Unit  day.  I  wxis  tht-iv,  and  he  met  me 
eoniially,  saying: 

"  .Maj^r  i'mul,  on  the  LVith  of  Sejiteniber  1  am  to  be  mar- 
ried, anil  nn  the  10th  of  (lcto!)er  I  take  a  degree  at  Cam- 
bridi,'!'.  I  iiwe  you  eighty-nine  lei'tuR'.s.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  1  have  receive<l  some  very  fabulous  offers. 
I  show  you  two  of  them,  but  1  eouceal  the  signatures." 

They  wen;  very  dazzling.  I  recognized  the  writing  of  one 
of  tlieni.  It  was  an  olTer  of  tifteen  burKli-.-d  dollars  a  leetiire 
for  nn,.  Imndied  1,-ctures,  an.l   all   e)i[)enses   fnuii  London  and 

•■  I  liave  no  tliongiit  of  accepting  them.  1  want  you  to  go 
tit  yiiiir  liiilel  and  p\it  your  proposition  in  writing,  whatever 
yon  wish ;  do  tlie  best  you  can  for  me.  Come  Sunday  at  five 
o"eh>ek  and  we  will  sign  the  papers.  \Ve  will  have  a  little 
dinner  together,  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  future  Mrs. 
Stanley.     Then  you  can  go  about  your  work." 
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I  was  there  with  the  proposition  made  out  in  duplicate,  and 
found  a  card  on  the  door,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  Major  :  Unavoidably  called  away.  Put  the  papers  under 
the  door.     I  will  sign  and  return  them." 

(No  signature.) 

I  was  disappointed,  not  distrustful.  I  had  expected  to 
meet  Miss  Tennant,  of  whom  so  much  was  being  said  and 
written.  It  was  a  lonesome  walk  back  to  my  hotel.  I  did 
not  care  to  visit  the  club  and  did  not  wish  to  talk,  so  I 
dropped  into  a  Methodist  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  heard 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  give  a  great  crowd  a  real  Cal- 
vinistic  lashing,  and  then  dined  at  the  Cafe  lioyal,  alone  and 
gloomy  and  homesick.  Reaching  my  hotel  at  ten  o'clock  I 
found  a  package  in  a  large  envelope  waiting  for  me.  It  was 
the  contract  I  had  drawn  up  and  left  at  Stanley's  apai-tments, 
duly  signed  by  Henry  M.  Stanley.  It  was  for  one  hundred 
lectures,  more  or  less,  in  America,  to  begin  in  New  York, 
Tuesday,  November  11,  1890.  Not  an  alteration  of  any  kind 
or  a  word  of  suggestion  was  made. 

I  did  smile  all  by  myself  that  night,  and  the  smile  lingered 
on  my  face  all  the  next  day,  when  I  called  again  on  my  friend 
Wellcome  and  told  him  I  was  going  bac-k  home  to  America, 
asking  him  if  he  could  possibly  give  nie  any  encouragement 
about  Stanley ;  he  replied  that  he  could  not.  **  It  would  not 
do  for  so  great  a  man  to  disregard  the  general  sentiment  of 
royalty  as  to  condescend  to  lecture  for  money,  though  he 
might  obey  royal  command  and  speak  for  some  charities." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  going  on  Wednesday  to  Glasgow  (the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  were  to  dine  Stanley  that 
night,  and  I  had  received  an  invitation  from  the  president,  of 
course  at  Stanley's  request),  and  I  wished  that  he,  Villiers,  and 
a  few  friends  would  dine  with  me  at  the  Savoy  on  Tuesday. 
Wellcome  accepted,  and  six  of  his  friends  and  my  friends  had 
a  jolly  good  time.  During  the  evening  Mr.  W^ellcome  enter- 
tained us  with  talk  about  his  friend  Stanley.  Everybody 
knew  he  was  the  nearest  man  to  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
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Duriug  the  evening  Mr.  Wellcome  mentioned  that  Stanley 
was  going  to  be  banqueted  in  Glasgow.  I  suggested  (having 
an  invitation  in  uiy  pocket)  that  I  should  like  to  be  there. 
He  explained  how  injpossible  it  was  for  any  one  not  a.  mem- 
ber to  obtain  an  invitation  or  to  be  admitted. 

After  a  long  and  to  me  enjoyable  evening,  when  the  gray 
dawn  showed  itself  on  the  Thames  embankment,  the  party 
broke  np.  1  called  Wr.  Wellcome  to  one  aide  and  in  strict 
confidence  told  him  that  I  had  a  contract  with  Stanley  for  an 
Aiuericaii  lecture  tour;  that  we  had  frequently  been  together; 
that  I  was  going  to  Glasgow  to  the  Stanley  dinner.  He — 
well,  he  wilted! 

Stanley  was  something  more  than  a  lecturer  to  me.  I  had 
known  of  him  over  twenty  years  before  in  the  West,  as  a 
newsj)ai)er  corres [Kin dent.  His  graphic  descriptions  of  West- 
ern events  and  scenes  in  which  1  was  a  small  part  always 
fuiind  f'uvur  in  my  sight  because  of  their  simple  exactness.  I 
had  seen  liiiu  in  Omaha  and  also  on  the  plains,  in  connection 
witli  tlie  remarkable  Indian  ciinipaigns  of  the  later  sixties,  but 
never  h;id  the  courage  to  approach  him.  I  felt  an  awe  and 
ivspect  i'ur  hiiu  that  held  nic  aloof. 

And  yet  St;tnk'y  was  tbe  i>ei'Sonifi cation  of  modesty.  At 
the  iliiHier  given  by  Americans  in  London  to  Stanley,  tlie  Rev. 
])f.  Jusepb  L.  I'iirker,  the  fjuiious  London  preacher,  came  up 
to  iLie  and  said:  "Slajor  Pond,  I  wish  you  would  introduce 
me  to  Staiilej-." 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  go  far  to  do  that,"  said  I ;  '"  the  gen- 
tleman with  whomyou  just  saw  me  talking  is  the  man  liimself." 

"No,  no,"  said  Dr.  Parker,  ''that  can't  be;  why,  that  is 
a  small  man.      Stanlej'  must  he  a  givat  bi)j  fellow." 

Tlie  e)t2)lorer  is  not  more  tlian  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
bciglit,  but  stocky  and  well  set. 

A  luoment  later  Stanley  advanced  toward  Dr.  I'avker, 
reaeheil  out  his  hand,  and  said ;  "  I  am  very  glud  to  meet  you, 
Dr.  Parker,  and  1  am  gratified  that  so  eminent  a  man  should 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  iutijuated  to  Stanley; 
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he  had  simply  overheard  the  remark  about  his  size  and  at 
once  had  tactfully  smoothed  matters  over. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Aldershot,  1890,  where 
he  had  been  to  visit  the  graves  of  some  of  his  comrades,  that 
he  told  me  of  his  coming  marriage  and  the  honor  awaiting 
him  at  Cambridge.  He  then  suggested  a  date  for  his  de- 
parture to  New  York  after  October  25th.  "  The  Teutojiic  sails 
on  October  29th,"  was  my  reply.  His  answer  was:  "That 
will  do." 

The  Teutonic  arrived  November  5th,  and  was  detained  over 
night  at  quarantine  on  account  of  a  heavy  fog.  The  party 
consisted  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  bride,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tennant 
Stanley;  Mrs.  Tennant,  her  mother;  Lieutenant  Mounteney 
Jephson,  and  Hamilton  Aide,  a  well-known  London  literary 
man,  dramatic  author,  and  critic.  I  met  Stanley  and  his  wife 
standing  on  the  upper  deck,  and  he  greeted  me  very  cordially, 
introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  quietly  remarked : 

"  I  don't  like  you,  Major  Pond." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Stanley.  I  think  so  much  of  your 
husband  that  it  will  be  sad  for  me  if  I  cannot  have  your 
friendship. " 

"That's  why  I'm  sure  I'll  dislike  you.  WTiy  should  you 
want  him  more  than  I  do?  " 

"We'll  see,"  I  said.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  all 
having  a  delightful  conversation  together.  I  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Tennant,  Mrs.  Stanley's  mother,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aide,  her  nephew. 

At  the  first  word  of  the  sighting  of  the  Teutonic,  the  New 
York  newspaper  men,  headed  by  Colonel  Finley  Anderson, 
of  the  United  Press,  Stanley's  personal  friend,  came  down  to 
meet  their  distinguished  fellow-craftsman.  It  was  noticed 
that  Mr.  Stanley,  in  replying  to  Colonel  Anderson's  little 
speech  of  welcome,  referred  to  his  arrival  as  to  a  "home- 
coming. "  Then  an  appointment  was  made  at  my  office  for 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  New  York  newspaper  men 
were  waiting  in  my  office  at  the  time  set,  but  Stanley  was 
then  unaware  of  the   important   matter  that  they   wished 
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to  bring  to  his  attention.  A  representativo  of  the  London 
Times  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  liotttl  with  a  I'^bled  message 
from  the  T/uinderer.  \Miile  Stanley  was  on  the  oi-ean  the 
Eugli^h  press  had  contained  sei-ei-e  and  somewliat  startling 
attai'ks  on  the  trutli  of  the  famous  chapter  on  the  rear  guard 
iu  his  new  book.  In  this  the  story  of  Major  Bartellot  and 
hifl  di-ath  had  been  told,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  deceaited 
officer.  I  am  nut  intending  again  to  present  the  controversy 
that  Hartellot'a  family  and  Lieutenant  Throop  had  launched 
with  their  volumes  replying  to  Stanley's  severe  but  restrained 
ei'iticism  of  Bartellot's  actions  and  methods.  A  storm  of  al- 
most savage  indignation  against  Stanley  had  been  ai-onsed 
thereby.  T/>e  Times  had  cabled  in  full  the  article  it  had 
]iublisbed,  and  had  directed  its  representative  in  New  York 
to  obtain   and  cable  Mr.  Stanley's  reply.     The  situation  had 


bf. 


almost  till- 


1  <lia  lint  duiiht-  that  Stiiiil.-y  would  fully  maintain  bis  own 
honor,  but  I  brj^iiii  to  iindrrstiind  that  siu'b  wimdals  w,-re  in- 
volvt-d  ;is  niii,'bt.  srt  tjii'  pul)l)ir  luiiid  ajjaiust  the  whole  business 
of  Aiiiran  i-N]>! oration. 

St;iiih'y  ivtirrd  witli  7'A.'  7Vw.',s  correHpondeut.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  almost.  "  aiifii'iit  bislory  "  to  rt-call  the  plain  and  simjije, 
but  ablv  and  (■onraj^i'oiis,  fraiiknuss  with  wjiicji  the  Bartellot- 
Tbioo|>-.laiiiirson  attacks  wcic  met.  The  explorer  had  en- 
dcavoicil  to  hold  l)a.-k  tjic  personal  misconduct,  of  which  be 
kiicu'  tlic  men  intrusted  witJi  the  coiiimaiid  of  the  rear  guard 
hail  been  j;nilt.v.  lie  mnv  told  the  whole  story,  llie  details  of 
wiiieh  are  still  fivsh  in  the  ],iiblie  mind.  Forced  to  defend 
hims.-lf,  he  did  so  with  the  same  steady  courat,-!^  and  direct- 
ness of  will  that  bad  ahvays  marked  his  actions.  He  gave 
dates  anil  iiiimcs,  as  well  as  acts,  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  tlu-  London  Tlm..i  the  complete  evidence  which  he  had 
hcret^ifoie  been  very  desirous,  Ix-canse  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  men,  to  keep  from  becoming  public  proi>erty. 
That  interview  was  printed  in  T!ir.  Timm  the  next  morning. 
It  changed  the  situation  almo.-it  immediately  so  far  as  English 
opinion  was  concerned.     But  it  was  the  American  press  and 
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what  might  follow  of  adverse  criticism  that  affected  me  most 
closely. 

I  dined  with  the  party  that  evening,  and  Stanley  was  as 
jovial,  cordial,  and  self-poised  as  1  ever  saw  liini.  He  showed 
no  sign  of  the  fatigue  attending  such  a  remarkable  strain  as 
that  five  hours  of  momentous  interviewing. 

In  the  interview  of  that  evening  Stanley  was  absolutely 
gi^eat.  There  were  twenty-three  reporters  present,  picked 
men  of  the  great  newspapers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Chicago.  One  of  the  best-known  men,  Mr. 
Balch,  was  chosen  to  direct  the  questions.  My  rooms  were 
packed.  The  men  were  all  keen  set  and  full  of  the  historical 
significance,  too,  of  their  opportunity.  Stanley  seated  him- 
self, smiling,  and  for  three  hours  submitted  to  an  intellectual 
ordeal  which  was  simply  astounding.  The  interviewers,  with 
ample  time  to  look  up  the  issues,  were  prepared  with  keen 
questions,  and,  as  he  answered,  others  were  called  out  on 
every  side.  Balch,  an  able  man,  declared  it  was  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  knowledge  and  will  power.  "  Stanley, "  he  said, 
"was  the  best  witness  I  ever  saw.  He  was  armed  at  all 
points,  and  answered  without  a  moment's  hesitancy,  never 
once  crossing  himself  in  the  slightest  degree." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  scene  various  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  call  on  Mr.  Stanley,  among  them  Charles  A. 
Dana  and  Murat  Halstead,  stood  in  the  open  hallway  of  my 
office,  listening  to  the  remarkable  proceeding,  and  admiring 
the  skill  and  power  of  the  man  who  sat  there  with  lighted 
eyes,  animated  features,  and  a  live  brain  that  burned  through 
every  movement  and  lighted  up  every  word  he  uttered. 

The  first  Stanley  lecture  in  New  York  in  1890  was  a  re- 
markable event.  The  interest  was  made  greatly  more  ac'tive 
by  publication  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  November,  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  interviews  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  But  no  one  anticipated  its  tremendous  character. 
The  gross  receipts  were  $17,800.  Such  a  jam  never  was 
known  before,  and  the  carriage  cnish  about  the  building  was 
almost  beyond   police   control.     The   lecture   originally   an- 
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noiinoedTaa  "Tho  Relief  of  Emis  Paslia."  At  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's suggestion,  "The  March  through  the  Forest"  waa 
chosen,  which  brought  in  the  story  of  the  pygmies  and  other 

remarkable  discoveries  made. 

The  tour  that  followed  tiiis  entrfe  waa  like  the  march  of 
a  triumphal  hero.  Our  eveuings  after  the  lecture  were  de- 
lightful, and  the  daily  intercourse  so  long  continued  was  per- 
sonally maintained  without  a  jar  or  break  of  any  sort.  I 
found  Mr.  Stanley  not  only  strictly  honorable  in  business 
matters,  but  generous  also.  When  for  a  brief  period  business 
was  bad,  he  showed  a  marked  disposition  to  make  matters 
more  even,  though  there  was  no  necoasity  whatever,  taking 
the  tour  as  a  whole,  to  make  any  change  in  the  ^reement 
made  in  London.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  featiii-e  of  the 
engagement  was,  so  far  as  concerns  Mr,  Stanley,  the  remark- 
able li.lelity  that  h.'  gav.^  to  tli.'  work  lie  liad  undertaken.  He 
w:i.s  eoTistatitly  remoulding,  poliMhiii^',  and  improvhig  the  lec- 

Stiiiilev  is  .iru'  of  tlie  most  eoii.seiontious  men  I  t-vfr  knew. 
While  in  liost..ii,  after  we  had  been  about  a  week  on  the  tour, 
the  weather  was  tine  and  Ili.'r.r  was  lieautiful  sleigbini;.  Mrs. 
Stanley  iiiid  the  luilies  of  uur  party  hild  eouie  in  f lom  a  de- 
lightfiil  sleigb  rid.'  wbi.'h  SMiiie  friends  bail  tendere.l.  Thi^y 
all  Io-)ked  so  rosy  and  fresh,  U-aming  with  delight  as  they 
stei)|.e.l  frum  the  sleigh,  that  we  agn-rd  then  and  there  that 
Mr.  Stanley  really  sh.mid  lay  aside  hi,^  writing  aiLd  take  a 
sleigh  ride  t(H),  behind  that  .spanking  four-horse  team,  and 
hear  the  jingh'  of  the  hundreds  of  sleigh  Udls.  I  said,  '"He 
must  coaLe  and  enjoy  it."  Mrs.  Stanley  said,  "Let's  you 
and  I  g..  fi-t.'h  him."" 

We  rushed  up  to  his  room;  he  was  working  on  his  lecture, 
making  some  ehaiiges,  when  Mrs.  Stauh-y,  witli  cheeks  like 
rose.s  and  cbaiged  with  oxygen  of  tho  oiitdoiu-  atmosphere, 
thtvw  her  fni-elad  arms  about  liis  neck,  saving:  '■<>,  Hidle- 
nu-tal-ie  (the  name  he  is  known  by  in  Afrieai,  emue  and  have 
a  rifle  and  breathe  the  most  delieinus  air  under  heaven.  Do 
com<;;  it  will  do  you  so  much  good  and  help  you  for  to-night," 
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After  listening  to  Mrs.  Stanley's  eloquent  pleadings  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  said  to  me : 

"  Major  Pond,  you  are  paying  me  a  fabulous  sum  for  my 
nightly  services.  Now  it  is  my  duty  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
If  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  my  work  as  it  now  is,  I  will 
stop  and  go  for  a  drive." 

I  could  not  answer  his  argument,  and  he  did  not  take  the 
sleigh  ride.  From  the  start  until  the  finish,  one  hundred  and 
ten  lectures,  Stanley  showed  signs  of  steady  improvement. 
He  was  good  at  the  start,  but  shortly  became  a  fine  speaker 
and  then  a  better  speaker,  and  before  he  had  finished  he  was 
the  best  descriptive  speaker  I  ever  heard.  He  had  overcome 
difficulties  that  would  discourage  any  other  man ;  as  Casati 
wrote  of  him  (Casati,  ten  yeai*s  with  Eniin  Pasha  in  Africa) : 
"  Jealous  of  his  own  authority,  Stanley  will  not  tolerate  inter- 
ference, neither  will  he  take  the  advice  of  any  one.  Difficul- 
ties do  not  discourage  him,  neither  does  failure  frighten  him, 
as  with  extraordinary  celerity  of  perception  he  finds  his  way 
out  of  every  embarrassment. " 

Henry  M.  Stanley  was  never  fond  of  company.  He  appre- 
ciates friends,  and  those  who  know  him  intimately  are  very 
fond  of  him.  He  is  generally  cautious  and  sparing  of  words, 
especially  when  strangers  are  about.  Receptions  and  dinners 
wony  him,  as  he  cannot  bear  being  on  exhibition  under  show- 
ers of  forced  compliments.  His  manners  and  habits  are  those 
of  a  gentleman.  He  shows  great  fondness  for  children,  espe- 
cially yoimg  lads,  who  often  approach  him  for  his  autograph. 
He  will  enter  into  conversation  with  them  and  question  them 
as  to  their  purposes  in  life,  advising  them  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  honesty  and  character  as  essential  to  success  in  life, 
and  generally  concluding  with  some  incident  in  his  experience 
that  is  sure  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  In  our  private  car, 
where  we  lived  for  three  months,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley, 
Mrs.  Tennant,  Mrs.  Pond  and  her  sister,  and  often  some  vis- 
iting friends.  Stanley  would  entertain  us  night  after  night 
with  incidents  of  his  wonderful  experience  that  would  make 
a  far  more  interesting  book  than  he  has  yet  written.     His 
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best  swings  bxn  be«it  spoken  in  privalf.     itrs.  Stanlef^ 
being  a  brilliant  eonrefUtkmalist,  had  the  happy  faculty 
briD^g  oat  his  most  interesting  points. 

Stanley  is  one  of  the  best-Kftd  men  I  have  e^-er  met. 
is  familiar  witb  the  histories  of  all  ciTilized  and  unctviliEed 
peoples.  As  a  jtmrnaliat  he  is  appreciated  by  reporters  and 
interriewers  more  highly  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  except 
Mr.  Beecher.  Never  did  he  refitse  to  see  a  representative  of 
the  press  who  sent  up  his  card.  If  biisy,  he  would  say: 
"  I'lt  ase  miike  my  compliiuenta  to  the  gentleman  aud  say  thst 
as  soon  as  1  am  disengaged  1  will  be  pleased  to  see  him." 

^together,  I  have  never  parted  with  a  client  with  greater 
regret,  or  found  one  holding  me  in  bonds  of  friendship  and 
respect  to  so  great  a  degn'e.  Sir  Henry  Stanley  does  ine  the 
honor  to  reirard  me  as  a  friend,  anil  1  am  constantly  indebted 
to  liitii,  and  ti.  Lii.lv  Stanl.-v  alsn.  f,,r  ■lvli,;;litfnl  <-..m-si>nnd- 


en.-.>. 

S..1II.-  rxn;i''ls  fi-.im  till'  Many  IrttiTs  in  my  jMisM'ssicjn 

will  illi 

Lstrat.-  til..-  valni-  ..f  tliv  vi.-\vs',-x]nvs.sed  and  the  s-.and- 

ll.-SS  „f 

a  jii.lL,'nirnt  whirli  has  l«-fn  almost  wholly  verified  I>y 

evriit-^. 

I  ]>irN,.i]twitlnmt  apolo^'v  the  extracts  which  follow. 

A    (■;! 

ipital    Icltcr    froni    the    KiVhimmd    Tcrrae,-    (LondoiO 

<-i  its  <l 

uui.-v  date  .if  llrtiilicr  L',  ISIH',  is  nf  interest  U'canse 
rseriiiiiiin  nf  .-leetioinTrinL:  in  I^n-Iand: 

■■  I  ai 

11  |i|eiU'i  il,"  hi'  writes,  "to   mauv  tliinj;s  in  the  coiiiiilK 

tiinr  -r 

lie   contest   at    Noitli    l.aiiil.etli"a-ain,   liible  S<,<-icty, 

MisMol, 

arv  anil  anti-Slaveiy  nieetim,'s.  keepiii!;  u|i  the  L'g.inda 

(|ll»>tinl 

1   iiefMi-,'   tlie   ]iulilii",  stin.nlatiim  an<l  comforting  the 

|)ir..'lo 

i-s,  and  trivial  thing's  of  this  kimi.      Tliey  alisorh   time 

aii.l  k<'< 

■].  aman  fnau  sta,i;nating,  and  peil,a|isa  mmlieum  of 

K-Ml    is 

extraele.l  from  the  whole. 

■■  As 

rcfiarils  the  rleetioii,  1  feai-  cm  your  side  tiny  do  not 

UlKlrrst 

and   aiivtliiut;  al«int   it.      1    soiaetimes  see  the  ealdt- 

^'1' «  '^ 

etit  oo'r  fr<,m  here,  anil  1  do  not  wornlcr  that  you  aiv 

all  misl 

eil.      I  was  ask.'il  at  the  last  inonifiit  to  stand";  theiv 

WIV   Oil 

.ly  nine  clear  days  for  work   and  to  get  made  known 

aiiJdiij,' 

7,:MKI  electors,  to  get  offices.  |ioslei-s,  i.amphlets,  and 

t:;liiviiss 

CIS,  anil   that  entaileil   an   aiiinnnt  of  work  that  wa.s 

■Dpallii 

ig.      .My  o|>iionent  Inul  Ifrn  at  work  three  yeai-s,  mirs- 

\"- 

coiislitueiK'y  ;  I  had  only  nine  days.     The  resnlts  were 
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that  I  was  defeated  by  130.  Of  course,  the  usual  lying  was 
resorted  to.  They  can  lie  here  with  as  much  disregard  to 
future  torments  as  in  New  York,  and  they  have  introduced 
largely  pernicious  systems  from  America,  which  I  know  the 
Americans  would  gladly  extinguish  if  they  knew  liow.  Added 
to  these,  the  lower  classes  have  something  whieli  is  peculiarly 
their  own :  a  noisy,  brutal  disposition  which  must  relieve  it- 
self by  pounding  or  breaking  something,  while  the  intolerance 
they  display  toward  their  opponents  is  wholly  unknown  in 
America.  When  this  temper  is  at  the  hottest,  women  go  down 
before  the  brawny  fist  like  sheep  in  the  shambles,  and  bald 
heads  often  get  seriously  cracked.  I  used  to  think  that  Eng- 
land was  a  country  of  order  and  that  only  at  Donnybrook 
would  you  meet  with  such  scenes  as  I  have  witnessed.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  order,  there  is  no  policeman  present  to  pre- 
serve it.  Only  might  is  respected — clubs  and  arms.  The 
doors  are  thrown  open  to  all — the  radical  candidate  seeks  for 
a  strong  force  of  roughs  by  whom,  when  the  Unionist  pre- 
sents himself,  he  is  greeted  with  a  continuous  uproar.  If  he 
persists  in  speaking,  the  mob  advances  and  'mwr^  heads 
then.  This,  in  short,  is  politics  at  its  worst  over  lie  re,  but 
homicide  is  much  rarer  than  with  you." 

A  London  letter  of  May  31,  1894,  gives  a  still  more  vividly 
interesting  account  of  electioneering  methods.  Mr.  Stanley 
writes : 

"  I  see  that  you  scarcely  comprehend  what  the  term  elec- 
tioneering means  in  England.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
candidate  to  absent  himself  from  his  constituency  for  any 
longer  period  than  the  national  holidays.  He  must  hold  him- 
self ready  for  any  request  from  any  of  his  supporters  every 
day  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  He,  in  the 
mean  time,  must  visit  every  house  in  the  borough  (7,200 
houses  in  mine)  to  try  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  every 
voter  and  of  some  member  of  his  family.  He  must  contribute 
not  only  his  services  as  patron  (chairman,  supporter  of  num- 
berless charities,  meetings)^  but  funds  as  well,  whenever  so- 
licited. .  But  more  than  that,  he  must  hold  himself  ready  to 
exchange  his  services  with  those  of  fellow-candidates  in  the 
country.  These  various  duties  which  fall  ui)on  the  candidate 
must  be  performed  cheerfully  and  with  good  will,  otherwise  it 
will  be  charged  to  him  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  cause  and 
to  the  public  he  bas  affected  to  serve.     I  have  as  many 
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eighty  visits  in  a  day,  and  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  calculate  you  will  fiud  that  to  visit  7200  voters  r«quLiv8  d 
large  number  of  days,  and  as  visits  can  oiily  be  made  in  the 
intervals  between  publie  functions  of  great  variety,  not  more 
than  200  a  week  can  be  expected  from  the  most  aetive.  You 
may  fairly  say  that  it  requires  a  year's  steady  work  to  get 
through  an  ordinary  constituency.  Then,  you  know  the  fail- 
ing of  the  public  is  to  forget  your  face  and  name,  and  to  keep 
them  in  mind  you  will  have  to  begin  ^aiu  and  continue  what 
is  called  the  '  musing.'  I  need  not  say  more.  You  will  see 
why  a  eandidate  cannot  absent  himself  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night or  so  from  the  duties  he  has  undertaken,  aJid  I  think 
your  letter  is  thus  fairly  answered.  We  are  waiting  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  enter  the  lists.  It  may  be  heard 
any  day,  and  we  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation." 

From   Richmond  Terrace,  under  date  of  June    19,  1896, 

came  an  iiiti'resting  letter  which  i-efers  in  the  l)eginniiig  to 
till;  d.-atli,  tli.'u  recent,  of  the  lat>;  Colonel  Thomas  Knox. 
Stanley  writes: 

"  I  Jiail  bi-eii  niuch  impressed  by  the  aged  ap[>earance  i>f 
Kiicix,  hut  I  did  iml,  ej£]ici't  so  soon  to  hear  of  his  death.  He 
wa.s  a  tin.-  {.'ruiiil  man,  of  grand  a|n>eai-aiice,  and  1  always 
thoiidlit  ii  diiini-r  tiil)Ii'  enri<-hed  l>y  his  ap|H'araiice.  1  am 
cK<.-ccdiii.E,'ly  soiry,  lin-  Xew  York  is  the  poorer  for  his  loss — 
fur  tliei-.' is  line  liii-nil  less  tome,    .   .   .   But  it  is  thus  we  drop 

"  llnw  Kutldeidy  that  Venezuela  busine.ss  broke  upon  Eng- 
land 1  I  had  lieeu  pre|)aiTd  for  it  by  my  visit  to  the  Stiites, 
and  I  liiid  i-lipped  dozens  of  newspajier  articles  bearing  upon 
the  .>;nliject  while  I  was  over  there.  Ahout  ten  days  after  my 
arrival  here  1  was  visited  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cijial  iiew.siiapei-s  here,  and  asked  what  1  tliought  of  the  East- 
ern (pifstioii,  and  I  had  answered  that  I  was  not  much  inter- 
ested in  it,  a.-*  1  was  interested  in  the  sqnalt  bj'cwing  in  the 
Wfst.  He  asked  me  what  I  referi'ed  to,  and  I  rejilied  that 
wf  might  expect  a  t^'nitic  explosion  jn'csently  from  America 
in  rc^jard  to  the  Vcnc/mda  disjiute.  He  was  a-stonished,  for 
hi'  had  not  heard  of  it.  I  tlien  gave  him  my  elijipings  for  his 
editor  to  study  and  ]irepare  himself.  Sixteen  days  after,  the 
storm  burst,  takin;;  England  all  aback 

"  Xow,  on  this  Venezuela  subject,  I  am  entirely  on  the  side 
o/ylMeri';a,  but  1  must  ad\n\t  I  mw  ««t  swii^rised  that  the 
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English  papers  backed  up  Lord  Salisbury  and  differed  from 
me.  Taught  by  the  virulent  remarks  of  your  journals  I  had, 
of  course,  devoted  much  time  to  understanding  it,  whereas 
English  editors  were  exceptionally  ill-informed  about  the 
matter.  There  are  two  or  three  injudicious  remarks  in  01- 
nej's  despatch  which  put  British  backs  up,  but  after  reflection 
it  is  wonderful  how  many  have  come  round  to  my  opinion — 
that,  whatever  the  transgressions  of  Olney  may  be,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  justice  in  the  American  demand.  I  feel  quite 
sure,  now  that  so  much  is  admitted,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  opinion  becomes  general  that  we  were  in  the  wrong  in  re- 
fusing arbitration,  while  the  more  I  think  of  Olney' s  despatch, 
the  more  impressed  I  am  that  Olney  could  scarcely  have  writ- 
ten otherwise  than  he  did.  For  I  argue  that  had  he  contented 
himself  with  the  usual  suave  tone  of  diplomacy  he  would  not 
have  succeeded  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the 
necessity  of  settlement.  His  despatch  would  have  lain  quietly 
in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  whereas  now  every  Eng- 
lishman knows  sufficient  of  the  subject  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong;  and  while  there  is  still  a  majority  who  take  the 
despatch  to  be  an  affi'ont  to  British  dignity,  there  is  a  minor- 
ity increasing  in  numbers  who  think  that  British  honor  would 
be  consulted  by  considering  the  justice  due  to  Venezuela,  and 
that  British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  acquiescing  with 
the  American  demand. 

"  But  that  all  your  journalists  were  wrong  in  assuming  that 
we  in  this  country  entertained  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
true  affection  for  the  Americans  has  been  conclusively  proved 
by  the  different  receptions  accorded  the  President's  message 
and  the  German  Emperor's  telegi*ams  to  Kruger.  On  reading 
the  first  our  people  were  simply  astonished  and  grieved,  but 
the  other  roused  the  war  feeling  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Channel  Islands.  I  have  never  witnessed  anything  like  it  in 
England  before.  It  was  entirely  unexpected  from  one  whom 
we  had  made  so  much  of.  It  was  premeditated,  also,  and 
this  is  what  enraged  us.  No  one  could  conceive  what  busi- 
ness it  was  of  Germany's  to  interfere  with  our  Protectorate, 
nor  how  we  had  given  any  one  a  reason  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause Jameson  had  been  so  mad,  we  were  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honor  and  justice  as  not  to  be  willing  to  do  what  was  right 
in  the  case.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  forgive  Ger- 
many, you  may  rest  assured,  and  every  act  of  hers  for  yeai-s 
to  come  will  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion.  Personally,  I 
do  not  know  which  was  maddest,  Jameaoii'  a  xVi^  iox  ^'^  ^'^^ 
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luiiM's  of  Johaimesbiiig  or  the  Emperor  William's  attempt  on 
tliu  I'rotectorate  of  tliu  Transvaal.     Iloth  were  foolish." 

111.'  doaed  this  interesting  letter  with  his  always  pleasaut 
{■imililiinenta  aiid  messages  for  my  fainUy. 

l'"rinn  Argelus-Gazoiist,  Frauc«,  under  date  of  Au^ist  6, 
1s;iS,  in  response  to  a  letter  suggeatiug  a  lecture  oa  Anglo- 
Siixiiii  itslations,  Stauley  replies : 

"  Vos,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we  have  numerous  highly 
rniiowfd  utiutbera  of  Pai'liament  who  would  like  to  have  the 
(ippoi'tunity  to  address  American  audiences  upon  the  Anglo- 
Aiiu'iicaii  alliancH,  or  any  other  subject,  but  you  see  the  fac- 
ulty of  orating  is  bom  witJi  them ;  they  can't  help  it.  Whereas 
with  i»t)  it  is  different.  I  can't  speak  unlea.i  I  have  some- 
tltiii;;  to  say  and  the  tiuie  to  say  what  is  imposeil  upou  me  has 

■■  No 


.-,    with    r.-j,':ird   t. 

1  Ibis  Aiifilo-Aiii^Hcan  alliam-e.     It 

1  Ibini;  aii<liMi;> 

tur;il  \hUiii  for  I«>t1i  nations  to  come 

uu.[   sliaki'   ]mu. 

Is  and  ULalv.-  a  l.-aj,'iie  of  Irioudsliij.. 

IMWSsiH-fMI-tlM 

Lt  is  imt  iiii|ifiiitiv<'  loi-  citlicr  side. 

1  is  at  |»'!U't'  will) 

all  lb.-  world.  11ioiii;lisli.'lirts]u>r- 

>■  and   llii^.i.      An 

anira  lias  la^r  .■i...a,v  at  ],<.-r  UK-rev, 

,iilv    i,,   -dilij;  \i.  ill 

l.Tl,'n- with  liri-       Wli.'n-istli.'  Ji.rd 

iiuccy"    ThiMi,  . 

lah.rally,  haviug  passed   tli.    iu,|.r,;s- 

uirKii-iili/wir'' 

ainl  liotiu--!  ti',1  able  toM'oa  tiiH,' 

Illlll    Sl>lll<'   llf  tllllS 

r  who  aiv  all  AiiiMiriUi   or  all   Kii^- 

huvi'  not  ■.[  {Mi'Mi 

■]<■  ol  prrjudi.'.'.  llK.iijrh  my  duty  li.-s 

<id.^      Mv.>).iiiuii 

II  is  wi>   must,  not   bi-  loo  pivripitati'. 

.  natiniLS   ;nv   t:r; 

ivitatiiif;  loL^i'ilier,      T:".;-  fricndshii) 

...Inrcrd,  Imt  i>!:l 

slow  proi.i.ss.  n.qi.irin.^- ti.ii...     Tlii-iv 

y  Aiiiri-ic'uiis  who 

.   li;ivi'   lail.  <>v.'li    tbnuglit  iif  tlli'  sub- 

•■No! 

\Vi 

sdoi 

solidify. 

If 

eitl. 

projx'r  till 

Ii>   b 

iiid  ki.idl 

iiK'^ 

iS  w 

and  inoai 

I  V 

,.„|,l 

;  to<:i>t.li.'r,  but  To-il:iy  ibrit- is  no  iierfssity 
lu'r  nation  to  tliinli  iinrtii'iihuly  aiiniit  llii-  matter.  One 
""f  proud  with,  its  Kiuik.  uE  l''.\\^\'.vwit,  imd  big  navy,  the 
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other  is  in  a  quiver  of  delight  over  Manila,  and  Santiago,  and 
the  heroes — Dewey,  Schley,  and  Shafter.  The  time  is  not 
suitable  for  speaking  of  alliances.  If  you  Americans  will 
come  out  of  that  Continent  and  take  your  share  of  the  Old 
World's  concerns,  you  will  know  better  what  is  meant  by  al- 
liances Were  I  not  in  a  dreadful  hurry  and  eveiy  member 
of  the  family  impatiently  waiting  for  me,  I  could  relate  some 
curious  thoughts  of  mine  about  that  matter,  but  I  am  not 
allowed  to  form  one  connected  sentence  in  peace.  I  cannot 
offer  myself  for  the  Lyceum  this  term." 

A  fair  picture,  certainly,  this  of  Ulysses  the  wanderer  with 
the  distaff  in  hand. 

Under  date  of  February  6,  1899,  the  day  before  Parliament 
was  to  meet,  Sir  Henry  writes  that,  looking  round  for  ai-rear- 
ages  of  work,  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  my  1899  letter. 

"  The  year  1899  is  starting  so  sniootlily  in  England  that  the 
blank  page  might  serve  for  a  news  letter  We  have  long  ago 
calmed  down  about  the  mad  French  attempt  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  we  are  so  interested  in  the  Czar's  Peace  Circular 
that  we  relaxed  our  attention  to  Russian  misdoing  in  China 
With  Germany  we  have  no  question,  and  America  has  civilly 
refrained  from  twisting  our  Lion's  tail.  Old  Kruger  is  prob- 
ably more  concerned  witli  his  personal  infirmities  and  the 
Colonists  are  following  their  usually  orderly  habits,  so  that  all 
around  1899  promises  to  be  very  quiet  with  us. " 

This  was  a  promise  that  events  soon  proved  was  easily 
broken,  but  even  Stanley  could  not  foresee  the  sharp  awaken- 
ing for  England  as  well  as  ourselves.     He  proceeds : 

"  I  wish  I  could  feel  your  prospects  are  also  as  satisfactory. 
I  don't  know  what  you  think  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  this 
Imperialism  is  going  to  prove  costly  and  disturbing  to  Amer- 
ica, and  her  well-wishers  ai*e  in  doubt  whether  it  be  wise  in 
her  to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of  regenerating  the  Philip- 
pines. If  you  don't  mind  the  expense  and  bother  of  reform- 
ing these  barbarians  and  making  them  orderly,  we  will  not  do 
more  than  wish  you  well  through  the  self-imposed  task." 

Under  date  of  November  24,  1899,  Sir  Henry  M  Stanley 
replied  to  a  letter  of  mine  wherein,  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
experiemjed  editorial  friend,  I  had  pomtfed  o\\\»  \ici  \i\n^  *Csi^ 
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value  of  a  short  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States,  during 
which  no  man  could  with  such  authority  as  himself  point  out 
to  the  American  people  the  situation  in  South  AEricu.  My 
adviser  very  strongly  urged  the  fact  that  the  views  of  Sir 
lienry  M.  Stanley  would  not  only  greatly  affect  opinion  here, 
but  would  tend  largely  to  extend  his  influence  as  a  statesman 
in  hia  own  country.  Stanley  illustrates  his  own  modesty  by 
ignoring  in  toto  my  suggestion,  and  then  thus  frankly  criticises 
the  British-Boer  situation  at  the  date  of  his  writing: 

"  We  are  not  doing  bo  well  in  the  Transvaal  as  I  expected, 
but  everything  proves  to  me  how  really  necessary  it  was  that 
the  evil  humors  which  had  been  gathering  for  the  last  nineteen 
years  should  come  to  a  head  and  be  boldly  dealt  with.  It 
proves,  also,  how  I'euiiss  we  have  been  in  thus  delaying  in 
considering  the  Transvaal  matters  as  serious.  Ko  people  on 
earth  are  ho  averse  to  war  as  we  ai'e,  and  so  prone  to  be  piiidetl 
''y  K™^dj"-g(H)dy  sentiment,  lieing  rich,  prosperous,  and  con- 
ti'nti'il,  wo  si'i'in  to  for),'i-t  that  all  jm'u|iIi>  ;iiv  not  so  liappy,  and 
aecurdin!,'lv  fail  to  priividc  against  otlii'r  people's  discontent 
with  n^i.' 

"This  s\irniv  Ixdief  in  tlie  power  of  sentiment  will  certainly 
U-  niir  liiiin'  some  day.  I'l'mi  sentiment  we  left  our  Africjm 
frotitii'i's  nn|>icitci-ted;  wc  li'ft  our  giirrisonw  in  Natal  open  to 
an  enemy  that  hits  liccu  brcatliiriK'  uotldng  bvit  threiits  for  ever 
so  long;'  from  s,-iiliin.-iit  w.-  left  the  Afrikander  Unnd  to  nnike 
its  pre) 'a  rat  ions,  ililVu.'^e  its  upiniuns,  ;uid  cuiispire  to  oust  us 
from  Sonlh  AtViia ;  IVum  sci.tinicut  we  alh.w  Kruger  to  build 
bis  forts,  aim  his  people  with  eainion  Mid  Mausers,  and.  nat- 
urally, when  ewiytliing  is  tvady  for  the  crisis  for  which  Kru- 
gcr  has  Ix'en  pivpaiinj;,  we  ]irof 'ss  to  be  surprised  that  \atal 
and  Cape  Colony  have  lieen  invaded,  and  that  the  Bihts  have 
been  able  to  pifsetit  su<-li  a  bold  front  to  us. 

"That  war  itself  and  the  small  disasters  we  have  met  ai-e 
the  penalties  we  pay  for  the  Iwlief  wc  jirofess  that  al!  men 
cati  l>e  perauailed  by  i-eason  ur  soothed  bj'  sentinu'ut.  By  all 
means  profess  a-s  loudly  as  you  may  the  very  best  of  seiiti 
ments  toward  peojde  with  whom  you  desire  to  Ik.-  on  amicable 
terms,  but  don't  forget  that  human  lieings  an-  not  aiiRels  or 
children,  to  Iw  restrained  by  sentiment  alone.  If  you  have 
interests,  no  amount  of  sentiment  will  jjrotect  them,  especially 
when  they  He  so  temptingly  close  to  another  race.  That  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  old  saying:  '  Pray  to  God,  but  keep  your 
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powder  dry.'  We  have  prayed  both  to  God  and  the  Boer, 
but  in  most  reprehensible  fashion  we  have  forgotten  all  about 
the  powder. 

"  What  is  going  to  happen  to  us  if  we  continue  to  be  thus 
neglectful  of  the  commonest  precautions?  Heaven  only 
knows.  In  England  we  are  so  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
beautiful  phrases  and  logic  that  no  one  of  the  simple  kind  can 
hope  to  have  simple  truths  listened  to.  Our  newspaper  lead- 
ers are  written  in  such  Johnsonian-Gladstonese  that  plain  peo- 
ple pass  them  over  as  being  'grand,'  but  they  are  scarcely 
understood  by  the  many.  In  admiration  of  the  sound  we 
have  lost  the  sense,  and  the  direct,  simple  English  has  no 
chance  in  these  libretto  days. 

"  In  other  ways  we  are  also  degenerate.  Fancy  ten  thou- 
sand English  soldiers,  willing  to  be  led  anywhere,  remaining 
penned  up  in  that  hollow  of  Ladysmith  by  a  force  of  say  even 
twenty  thousand  raw  Boer  militia!  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
that  grand  strategic  genius  which  chose  a  liollovv  for  the 
South  African  Aldershot,  with  not  even  an  intrenchment  until 
it  was  too  late." 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  and  forcible  presentation 
of  opinions  which  he  of  all  men  has  the  right  to  express : 

"  Furze  Hill,  Perbright,  Surrey,  October  10,  1899. 

"My  Dear  Major:  Your  introduction  of  Mr.  Howland 
has  resulted,  as  you  ai'e  probably  aware,  in  the  publication  of 
an  article  in  his  magazine  (The  Outlook)  on  Anglo-Saxon  Re- 
sponsibilities. I  have  just  seen  it,  and  though  it  was  written 
before  the  Transvaal  crisis  became  acute,  subsequent  facts  have, 
I  think,  borne  my  hints  out. 

"The  above  is  my  present  address,  where  I  am  simply 
roughing  it,  owing  to  the  chaos  prevailing  inside  and  out.  I 
am  therefore  in  no  condition  for  writing  a  letter  for  the  public 
eye,  as  you  yourself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  if  you  could 
see  my  surroundings.  Besides,  I  cannot  see  the  object  of 
interesting  the  public  in  anything  just  now,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  relations  are  the  topic  of  a  thousand  pens  more  or  less 
capable  of  instructing  everybody  who  can  read  or  think. 
Whether  we  shall  fight  or  not  depends  upon  Kruger.  He 
alone  has  it  in  his  power  to  stay  the  storm,  but  whether  he 
will  use  that  power  or  not,  no  one— probably  not  Kruger  even 
— can  say.     My  opinion  of  Kruger  differs  from  ^kkcLoeXi  ^^^y^ 
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writer  in  the  fact  that  I  say  he  ia  a  cotiiiriiipd  asa,  or  if  fou 
prefiT  the  true  iiieaiiiiig  of  it — aii  obstltiatv  old  fool. 

"  1  wrote  '  Through  South  AfriL-a '  some  two  yi-ars  ago,  and 
if  you  will  look  at  uhapter  eeven,  I  think— I  have  uot  the 
book  by  me — you  will  see  how  the  present  crisis  and  the  prob- 
able t«rmiuatioii  of  it  are  fullilling  the  prediction  I  made. 

''  1  really  do  not  know  which  to  pity  most,  the  EngUsh  who 
hate  war  and  who  would  do  anything  in  honor  to  avoid  it- 
dragged  to  war  aud  future  trouble  against  their  will — or  the 
Boers,  whose  stupid  obstinacy  is  likely  to  be  their  ruin, 

"A  few  years  ago,  before  the  Jameson  raid,  Kruger  said, 
'  I  will  never  give  you  anything,  and  now  let  the  storm  burst.' 

"  It  is  a  bad-t4!mpered  man  who  said  that,  and  Kruger's 
bad  ti'mper  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  his  nature. 
His  sheer  !)ad  temper  has  caused  all  this  row  and  will  eventu- 
iilly  bring  him  to  shame  unless,  may  the  gods  grant  it,  he  is 
thnniuKlily  fright^'iied  by  a  stronger,  sterner,  fiercer  will. 

"  I  have  known  individuals  like  Kruger  before,  and  though 
thi'ir  obstinate  ivilN  s.-.-iiu'd  uduiuantin.-,  many  yielded  l>efore 
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\t  social  fuiielious  K'ivni  l,v  the  pn-ss  in  his  honor  Stanley 
s  ahvays  at  liis  I'rst.  Hi-  a|i|>eared  among  news])ap(-r  men 
pfifi-rlly  at  hiiiiif— OHM  (if  t!ie  ]irofcssinn,  claiming  no  hon- 
■  (ir  no  place  tliMt  c(iul[l  or  would  not  l>e  attained  by  any  live 
,rn;ilist  sliould  the  oeeasion  offer.  It  is  this  attitude  that 
helped  to  make  of  him  in  America  the  favorite  hero  of  the 
■ssuu'u  of  tho  land. 
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GEORGE  KENNAN  was  iiitioduciirt  to  me  liy  Mr.  Roawell 
Smith,  Preuideiit  of  the  Century  Co.  Hia  letters  on 
Siberia  were  appearing  iii  The  Centuri/  Mai/axine  and  creating 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  interest. 

)tr.  Smith  called  ou  me  one  uiorniiig.  1  was  somewhat  un- 
der the  weather,  having  been  ill  for  some  time.  He  asked  uie 
if  I  had  heard  of  George 
Kennan.  I  told  him  I 
had  known  more  or  less 
of  Mr.  Kennan;  that  he 
had  ]>een  a  lecturer  in  a 
small  way  before  lie  went 
to  Sibeiia.  Mr.  Smith 
told  me  that  Kennan's 
articles,  he  believed,  hatl 
more  than  doubled  the 
circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  that  one  or  two 
editions  had  already  been 
exhausted  and  they  were 
obliged  to  reproduce 
them.  He  suggested  that 
I  secure  Mr.  Kennan  for  some  lectures,  and  gave  me  his  ad- 
dress. 

I  immediately  wrote  him  asking  if  he  would  lecture,  and 
got  a  favorable  reply.  I  also  sent  out  "feelers  "  to  my  cus- 
tomers, and  to  my  surprise  applications  came  pouring  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  saw  that  success  was  almost  cer- 
tain, and  proposed  to  Mr.  Kennan  a  cei-tain  sum  of  money  for 
two  hundred  lectures.  I  offereil  him  $100  a  lecture— $20,000 
for  two  hundred  lectures — and  to  pay  all  of  his  expenses,  which 
he  accepted. 

It  was  the  season  of  1889  and  1890.  Mr.  Kennan  was  in 
wietehed  health  during  the  entire  tour,  Afi'votmg\vVBm'^'a'Wi 
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FREDERICK  VILLIERS,  war  artist,  can  lay  claim  to  a 
more  varied  experience  in  the  field  than  perhaps  any  of 
his  fellows.  The  intimate  frieod  of  Archibald  Forbes  in  seveo 
campaigns,  the  fourth  man  in  the  quartette  of  war  artists  that 
followed  the  Russian  army  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  he 
has  also  done  service  in 
Afghanistan,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Soudan,  in  Servia, 
in  Buruiah;  ajid  every- 
wiiere  he  has  been  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight. 

Of  the  group  of  war  ar- 
tists and  correspondents 
in  the  battle  of  Metem- 
meh,  on  the  Nile,  and 
the  Egyjjtian  campaign, 
he  alone  escaped  un- 
scathed, while  J.  A. 
('amerun,  of  the  London 
Stawhn-d :  St.  Leger 
Herbert,  of  the  Loudon 
Mnrning  Pi'xt  ;  Capt  W. 
H.  Gordon,  of  the  Man- 
chester Gnai-ditin ;  Col. 
Fred  Bumaby,  of  the  Morniny  Pout,  and  Edward  O'Donovan, 
of  the  London  Daily  Xeim,  were  killed  outright,  and  Colonel 
Burleigh,  of  the  London  Dailij  Trfeijrapk,  was  wounded. 
Mr.  Villiera  was  the  only  European  war  artist  in  the  war 
between  Japan  and  China. 

In  1895  he  started  f  i-oni  New  York  on  a  leuture  tour  through 
America  and  Canada,  and  visited  Australasia,  lecturing  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 
He  eventually  returned  to  England  via  the  Cap«,  \&<:toiTm%  \& 
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Capo  Colony  and  tlie  Transvaal,  aud  completing  his  SMotui 
tour  around  the  world. 

In  the  following  year  he  viaited  Moscow  a  second  time,  fnr 
the  coronation  of  the  present  Emperor,  Nicholas  1 1.  In  189" 
he  acted  as  special  correspoudent  for  Tlin  Sf'imlnn/  with  ttw 
{Jreek  army,  and  for  that  paper  and  The.  Iltiuti-ateil  Londeii 
Xew»  during  the  1897  Soudan  campaign. 

He  has  been  all  through  the  recent  Nile  expedition,  auJ 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Khartoum  iii  hia  capacity  of  ror- 
respondent  f or  the  GMieaaiS.  Uluttrnted  Loniloii  Neu'8,  \Vlieii 
the  South  African  War  broke  out  Mr.  Villiers  was  lecturing 
in  Australia,  with  a  tour  boohed  around  the  world  via  Japan 
and  across  the  American  continent.  He  cancelled  a  long  list 
iif  engagements  from  California  to  New  England  and  went 
back  to  the  latest  war  as  cori'esponileiit  for  his  London  paj)ei-s. 
He  has  again  returned  to  England  and  is  now  lecturing  on  thf 
Uoer  war.  Villieis  is  one  iif  tin:  heroes  of  the  pix'sent  c.-ii- 
tury. 
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DR.  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  of  Brooklyn— physician, 
anthropologist,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  tfxplorer,  author 
and  lecturer— liaa  not  only  made  an  t^nviable  reputation  for 
himself  along  each  of  these  varied  lines,  but  is  personally  one 
of  the  most  chaiiiiing  of  men.  He  is  as  uio<le8t  and  unassum- 
ing as  he  is  accomplished,  although  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
some  things  which  no 
other  man  before  him 
ever  did.  From  nearly 
80  degrees  north  latitude 
to  71  degrees  36  min- 
utes south  latitude  is  a 
long  distance  for  a  north- 
and -south  journey,  but 
Dr.  Cook  can  say,  as  no 
other  man  living  can :  "  I 
have  done  it." 

He  iilled  the  position 
of  surgeon  and  anthi-o- 
pologist  with  Peary's 
firet  Arctic  expedition  in 
1891,  and  during  1893 
and  1894  he  was  engi^cd 

in  explorations  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Again  in 
1897  he  joined  the  Belgian  expedition  which  sailed  on  the 
Belglca  to  explore  the  Antarctic  continent  and  channels,  being 
the  only  American  in  the  party.  For  thirteen  months  their 
ship  drifted  in  the  pack  ice,  in  which  she  had  been  caught, 
and  was  finally  got  out  only  by  sawing  a  channel  through  the 
ice  nine  miles  long.  This  cxjiedition  was  the  first,  and  Dr. 
Cook  was  the  only  American,  that  ever  camped  and  sledged 
on  the  Antarctic  continent 

^Vhile  in  these  far  southern  latitudes,  Dv .  CooV.,  as  wR'&a(ir 
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pologist  to  the  expedition,  v-iaited  and  described  a  cannibal 
tribe  from  wbom  no  previous  scientist  had  escaped  alive. 

His  lecture  descriptive  of  hia  adventures  has  pi-oven  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  yet  offered  to  the  lyeeum.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  taken  by  the  doctor  himself,  and 
these  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  unlike  any  others  ever  shown 
to  the  public. 

Dr.  t]!ook  is  gifted  with  a  fascination  of  descriptioa  and  a 
powerful  voice  which  make  his  lecture  even  more  interesting, 
if  pofl^ible,  tlian  to  i-ead  of  his  thrilling  adventui-es  in  his  book, 
i-eceutly  published. 

Among  polar  explorers  I  do  not  regard  any  one  aa  more 
bold,  more  to  be  depended  upon  for  accuracy  of  statement,  or 
whose  scientific  training  better  fits  him  rightly  to  appreciate 
the  vahie  of  each  new  fact  discovered,  than  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook,  our  fellww-cuuiitiymau. 
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ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  Civil  Engineer,  U.  8.  Kavy,  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  of  1892  from  his  second  Arctic 
exploration,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  dogs,  the  aledges 
on  which  he  made  his  jonrneya,  and  a  collection  of  Esquimau 
souvenii-a,  such  aa  sledges,  dog  harness,  clothing,  tents,  spears, 
tishing  tackle,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  furniture,  and  gave 
an  exhibition  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  I'liiladelphia, 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Science.  I  at- 
tended the  lecture,  or  rather, 
exhibition.  Mr.  I'eary  ap- 
peared in  his  Arctic  co.-;- 
tume,  with  the  dogw. 
sledges,  tents,  weapons, 
bear  skins,  and  seal  furs  in 
great  quantity  and  variety 
on  the  stage — a  sort  of 
E.squiman  village.  It  wa-s 
an  interesting  exhibit.  Mr. 
I'eary  gave  a  delightful  lec- 
ture, illustrated  with  some 

of  the  finest  stereoscopic  views  of  Arctic  scenery  I  had  ever 
seen  presented,  views  which  he  had  himself  taken  while  on 
the  expedition. 

1  tried  my  best  to  secure  Mr.  Peary  for  some  lectures  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  hut,  being  an  officer  of  tlie 
Government  and  under  orders,  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
him.  Later  on  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  permission 
to  fit  out  a  second  expedition,  and  he  could  lecture  from  Jan- 
uary until  April,  so  I  arranged  for  what  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  lecture  campaigns  that  I  had  ever  managed 
up  to  that  time. 
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We  began  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  and  up  to 
the  first  of  AprQ  (one  hrindred  and  three  days)  Mr.  I'eary 
gave  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  leetures.  The  five  dogs 
were  as  much  a  drawing  feature  as  Peary  himself,  and  were 
a  great  advertising  caril,  especially  where  there  van  sleigh- 
ing, a.-*  HeusoD,  Mr.  Peary's  colored  servant,  who  had  iic- 
eompanied  him  on  the  expedition,  hitched  them  up  and  dro\-e 
them  about  the  cities  wherever  they  went,  attracting  the  at- 
tention and  wonder  of  the  entire  communities.  They  seemed 
to  take  as  mueli  interest  in  the  show  as  they  jirobably  had 
shown  ill  their  great  overland  journeys  across  the  Gi«enland 
Ice  Cap  with  tlieir  master.  The  dogs  were  very  fond  of  being 
petted,  and  liked  ladies  and  children.  After  the  lecture  they 
were  brought  ou  the  stage  and  the  children  in  the  audient'e 
were  allowed  to  rush  forward  and  meet  them.  There  was 
never  an  instance  of  the  dogs  showing  the  slightest  ill  temper 
or  of  objecting  to  be  caressed  or  feil  by  the  auditors.  One 
remarkable  thing  ab(jtit  the  dogs  was  that  they  would  insist 
upon  their  rights  ami  their  share  of  the  entertainment.  They 
would  wait  very  patiently  until  the  time  for  Mr.  Peary  to  fin- 
ish, but  if  he  happpucil  to  speak  a  little  longer  than  the  usual 
time,  till'  dogs  n'ould  set  up  a  howl  so  that  he  would  have  to 
stop.     They  never  Ijccame  uneasy  until  their  own  time  arrived. 

It  was  a  general  lour,  and  Mr.  Peary  visited  moat  of  the 
large  cities,  two  lectures  a  ilay.  It  was  a  great  combination. 
Of  all  the  tours  I  ever  had  the  jdeasure  of  managing  none  met 
with  greater  success  on  a  short  notice  than  this  one.  The 
pi-ofits  for  those  few  weeks  were  about  $18,000.  Vet  Mr. 
Peary  was  disappointed,  for  he  was  fitting  out  a  second  Arotit 
expedition  and  needed  something  like  $80,000  for  his  sebeuie. 
He  admitted  that  under  any  other  circumstances  he  would 
have  considered  the  tour  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
world,  bnt  because  he  could  not  make  S2,000  or  $3,000  a 
day  it  seemed  a  loss  of  time  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  means  to  raise  the  funds  that  he  needed. 
However,  Jlr.  Peaiy  never  once  complained,  I  never  heard  him 
apeak  an  unkind  word  either  to  the  employees  or  to  his  dogs. 
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He  is  a  great  worker.     His  stenographer  and  typewriter  ac- 

(^ompanied  him,  and  he  carried  on  an  immense  correepon deuce, 
together  with  his  other  work,  perfecting  all  plans  for  his  ex- 
pedition. 

He  met  with  many  misfortunes  on  the  second  expedition 
of  twenty-five  months'  stay  in  North  Greenland  in  1893-95, 
and  his  return  to  the  lecture  field  proved  not  very  remunera- 
tive. No  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  under- 
took to  give  simply  illusti-ated  lectures,  without  the  dogs  and 
the  other  attractions 
which  he  had  on  the 
|)re\-ious  tour. 

Mr.  Peary  is  one  of 
the  finest  descriptive 
lecturers  we  hai-e  ever 
had,  with  his  heart  and 
soul  in  his  work.  If  he 
Niicoeeds  in  reaching  the 
■  I'olo  (which  we  shall 
pi'dbably  know  befoiT 
tills  hook  goes  to  press), 
then  he  will  be  tlie  big- 
gfst  attraction  in  the 
world.  Otlierwisc,  he 
will  be  classed  as  one 
of  the    great    Arctic 

heroes  who  did  his  best  and  knows  how  to  i-elate  the  accounts 
of  his  heroic  adventures  to  as  many  auditors  as  still  retain 
interest  in  Arctic  explorations.  I'eary  is  a  nineteenth -century 
hero,  and  will  contmue  to  push  on  because  he  cannot  stop. 

In  writing  this  book,  I  am  not  making  a  programme,  ])re- 
paring  a  circular,  or  giving  a  list  of  si^akers  and  entertain- 
ers. I  recall  only  those  names  ami  work  that  come  back 
most  impressively,  and  any  omission  is  not  from  lack  of  ap- 
preciation, but  one  of  memoiy  only.  Yet  tliough  the  walls 
are  crowded,  there  is  still  room  to  give  a  name  to  one  of  the 
bravest.     Another  of  the  beloved  wooieii  ve^  rpTftiym^,  wcnnn^ 
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lis.  My  reference  is  to  Mrs.  Peary,  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Arctic  explorer.  She  has  not  iii telle ctiial  capacity  alone,  but 
more  than  womanly  conrage,  as  ia  pi-oven  by  the  years  spent 
in  Greenland  wastes  of  ice  anil  anow,  the  first  woman  of  Cau- 
casian stock  known  to  have  wintered  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
Later,  the  same  high  devotion  made  her  take  up  the  no  less 
exacting  task  of  raising  ftuids  for  her  husband's  relief,  the 
r>'tiini  of  his  belated  expedition  and  the  saving  thereby  of  tlie 
imjiortant  scientific  results  and  personal  fruits  of  the  great 
and  toilsome,  as  well  as  dangerous  exploration  work  he  ha«  set 
himself  to  accomplish.  Mrs  Peary  entered  the  lecture  field 
to  at'eoinplish  and  achieve  this  work  of  relief.  She  did  it,  too, 
am!  ill  so  doing  showed  |«iss(-ssion  <jf  a  speaking  talent  that 
would  have  made  lier  a  permanent  success. 
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CAPT.  JOSHUA  SLOCUM,  who  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  could  sail  alone  around  the  world,  is  about  the  uew- 
KSt  and  most  remarkable  of  the  small  list  of  hazardous  adven- 
turers who  have  done  aometlUn'j  that  no  other  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accompli»klntf,  and  thereby  acquired  world-wide  fainn. 
He  is  well  entitled  to  a 
place  alongside  the  heroes 
Peary,  Nansen,  and  Dr. 
Cook. 

Captain  Slocujn  comes 
of  "a  blue -nosed  ances- 
try, with  Yankee  procliv- 
ities," as  he  puts  it. 
"  Both  sides  of  my  family 
were  sailore,"  says  the 
captain  "and  if  any 
Slocum  should  be  found 
not  seafaring,  he  will 
show  at  least  an  inclina- 
tion to  whittle  models  of 
boats  and  contemplate 
voyages.  My  father  was 
the  sort  of  man  who,  wrecked  on  a  desolate  island,  would  fiud 
his  way  home  it  he  had  a  jack-knife  and  could  find  a  ti-ee." 

After  following  the  sea  twenty  years  as  a  shipmaster  and 
losing  his  bark,  Aquidneck,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  making  the  voyage  home  with  his  family  in  a  canoe,  Cap- 
tain Slocum  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  boat  and  sailing 
alone  around  the  world.  He  accomplished  this  remarkable 
feat,  built  the  Spraij  entirely  with  his  own  hands,  launched, 
equipped,  and  sailed  her  by  himself,  over  forty  thousand  miles, 
visiting  many  foreign  ports,  to  tlie  great  amazement  of  the 
oatives  of  evcTy  clime.  In  his  voyage  around  Cape  Hotn. 
there  weiw  over  seventy  days  during  w\i\iiVi  ^e  Tiftvet  Vsaxi 


a.  sound  except  liis  own  voice,  tlie  wind,  and  tJie  lapping  of  the 

\Miat  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  that  Captain  Slocum  is 
able  to  write  aiid  describe  the  iacideats  of  the  entire  voyage 
aiul  his  wonderful  ex))eriences  in  a  mauuer  so  grajiliic  and 
Kimpk'  that  it  absolut*?!)-  charms  and  fascinates  his  bearers  as 
few  ever  did  or  ever  couJd  do. 

The  experieupea  of  Captain  Slocum  have  proved  him  to  be 
one  of  the  gi-eatest  navigators  of  the  age. 

It  is  wonderful  to  listen  to  the  descriptions  of  some  of  his 
hairbreadth  escapes  aiid  to  hear  him  answer,  as  quick  as  a 
flash,  questions  of  every  conceivable  sort  put  to  him  by  expert 
seafaring  auditors.  I  have  listened  for  hours  to  these  seem- 
ing tounianients  in  navigators'  skill,  and  never  yet  did  the 
eajttain  hi'sitate  fiir  an  instant  for  a  reply  that  went  straight 
to  tlir  mark  like  a  biiU.-t. 

Ca|)ti(iii  SliK-iiufshnck,  ■'Siiiliii^'Aluue  ,Vruund  the  World,'' 
(jmhlish.^d  b.yTlie  Crnturv  *'<)Ui|>any),  has  had  a  large  sale, 
which  is  fniistantly  inrrcasiuf,'. 

Had  ail  this  i.n'urrrd  twenty  year.s  iif;o,  it  would  liave  meant 
a  fortune  tnr  Caiitiiiii  Sloeiim,'  imd  a  stlniulant  fur  the  lye.'Um 
sucli  as  it  is  ini]inssilih-  to  s.'.-ure  umler  present  coiuUtioiis 
"ISeeuuse  why'.'  "  ynu  ask,  llecause  hnder  the  present  condi- 
tions, h'l-ture  courses  are  I'lirced  u;>on  the  eiimmuiiities  by 
agents  re])resentiu!;  various  lecture  bureaus,  who  start  out 
witli  siimjile  ]ihotngrai>lis  an<l  circulars  (rcgulati(}n  size),  round 
up  a  coniniittee  of  enterprising  citizens  who  want  to  do  souic- 
tliing  fur  tlie  tinvn,  and  iiersuade  tliciu  to  go  on  a  guarantee 
fund  to  scr'or.-  a  com  w  of  lectures  and  -■ut^-rtainuicnts  They 
listen  to  the  l>«K'au  agent's  rec.imiiienihilions  of  "tlie  greatest 
orator  ..f  tlie  tini.-s,  .Mr,  l!ree;ie,"  a)i<l  "  the  great  traveller  and 
adventurer,  Mr.  Tush,"  "  tlie  latest  and  most  original  dialect 
poet,  ^rr.  Vers.','"  ".Miss  W.mder.  whose  dranintic  recitation.'; 
have  ca|)tivatvil  mctroj)c.lilan  amlieUi'es  in  all  thi>  large  cities,'' 
and  '■  Miss  Good,  wIk,  is  a  .liivct  descendant  ..f  a  great-graml- 
nieceuf  Oliver  Wendell  Holiiies-scuusin."  The  course  I,'* made 
iij),  jiiid  Cf^ntracts  are   signed  before  the  agent  leaves  town. 
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Then  for  six  months  the  conrse  is  being  talked  up.  The  bu- 
reau agent  remains  for  a  few  days  to  assist  the  local  canvass- 
ers in  getting  started,  telling  them  who  the  celebrities  are  that 
are  to  make  the  town  so  famous  by  their  visit,  etc. 

Over  fifty  such  courses  are  already  announced  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  coming  autumn,  August,  1900,  over  two  hun- 
dred in  the  State  of  Illinois,  nearly  as  many  in  Iowa,  and  so 
proportionately  all  over  the  countiy.  More  than  $6,000  a 
week  is  qow  being  disbursed  by  bureaus  to  agents  "selling 
courses."    \ 

So  when  the  newspapers  and  Ths  Century  Magazinej  Me- 
Chire^s  Magazine^  and  Harper's  Magazine  publish  the  accounts 
of  such  heroic  adventures  as  Captain  Slocum's,  and  a  circular 
is  sent  out  announcing  his  intention  to  relate  from  the  lecture 
platform  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  the  story  of  his 
adventures,  this  local  guarantee  committee  informs  the  cap- 
tain that  they  already  have  "  a  course  "  in  their  city,  which 
means  that  an  independent  lecture  or  entertainment  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  is  boycotted  by  the  local 
committee  in  eveiy  city  in  the  Union  of  from  2,500  to  40|000. 
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JOHN  L.   STODDARD  was  the  most  phenomenal  success 
as  a  pvofessiiJiial  lecturer,  pure  and  simple,  that  I  have 
ever  known.     He  began  in  Boston  with  the  bureau  in 
1878,  together  with  what  he  eoultl  do  for  himself,  aa  the  bu- 
reau did  uot  see  euough  in  hia  lectures  to  make  him  an  offer  for 
all  of  his  time.      I  heard 
him    several    times     in 
churches   in  and  about 
Boston,     and     decilared 
him  a  Buccess.      I  want- 
ed to  make  him  a  \n^ 
offer,     but    partiiershi]i 
stipulations— thut    cur 
liiui  should    not  spi-ru- 
Inte  —  prevented     that. 
[  went  nightly  to  hear 


eil 


hii 


for 


let 


Music  Hall,  Huston,  aud 
made  a  lot  nl  money. 
They  tried  it  again  with 


liuiitL'.l   to   tlie 


many  le.'tuiers  whou 

I    I  thought  Stoil.lard's  su]>erior  from  a 

]>ri>fessi<>ual  pnitit  of 

view,  hut  no  other  leelures  with  ilhistra- 

tions   have   ever   dra 

wn  one  quarter  tin'  |H>.i|)le  to  hear  them 

that  his  dill.     Ileh;i. 

!  hel.l  lirst  I'laee  as  ;i  steretiptieon  le.-tuivr 

for  twenty  y.'ars  an 

d  has  r.liivd  niili   a  t'ortutie.      Men  and 

women  have  said  to 

111.-:    ■■  Wliat   is  111,,  seeivt  <.f   this  man's 

Rueeess?"     My  ordy 

vr|>lv  .s:    "The  peniilelike  to  hear  him. 

i  likf  to  Jiear  him." 


ACTORS  AND   DRAMATIC 

CRITICS 
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JOSEPH  JEFFEESON  is  an  actor  ia  whom  the  romantic 
ardor  of  devotion  to  the  dramatic  art  has  never  lan- 
guished. Youth  is  gone,  but  not  its  enthusiasm,  its  faith, 
01'  its  tire.  He  still  embodies  Kip  Van  Winkle  witit  a  sincer- 
ity as  intense  and  with  an  ar- 
tistic execution  as  thorough 
and  aa  fresh  as  if  the  part 
were  new,  and  as  if  he  were 
playing  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  spontaneous  drollery, 
the  wildwood  freedom,  the 
endearing  gentleness,  the  pi- 
quant, quizzical  sapienpp, 
the  unconscious  humor,  the 
jiathetic  blending  of  forlorn, 
wistful  patience  with  awe- 
stricken  apprehension,  the 
dazed,  submissi\'e,  drifting 
surrender  to  the  current  of 
fate,  and  the  apparently 
careless,  but  clear-cut  and 
beautiful  method — all  those 
attributes  that  bewitched  the  eoumimiiiy  lung  agu  remain  un- 
changed, and  have  lost  no  particle  of  their  ehariu. 

One  Sunday  moniing,  in  Plymouth  Chunrh,  just  aa  Mr. 
Beecher  was  about  to  begin  his  sermon,  and  there  was  a  deatJily 
silence  all  over  the  house,  llr.  Beeirher  said : 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Heecher  has  been  to 
the  theatre.  Now  if  you  will  all  wait  until  you  ai'e  past  sev- 
enty years  of  age  and  will  then  go  and  see  Josejih  JefEerson 
in  'Rip  Van  Winkle,'  I  venture  the  risk  that  it  will  not  affect 
your  eligibility  for  heaven  if  you  do  nothing  worse." 

Mr.  JeSersoncancommand|>l,OOOanighti[i  the  large  cities, 
if  he  will  only  consent  to  lecture.  Ho  and  Sir  Henry  Irving 
aie  overrun  with  invitations  to  appear  belore  coWe^a  a.M.&fti\cfe%. 
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11  riLLIAM  WINTER  waa  first  eaUed  to  my  attention  by 
VV  Henry  Ward  Beefiher,  in  187(!,  whilf  we  were  im  the 
trail)  between  Fall  River  and  Hoston.  Mr.  Beecher  was  read- 
ing tlip  New  York  Triliune.  He  usually  read  bis  morning 
Ijajier  from  beginning  to  end,  and  this  time  he  had  got  as  far 
as  the  ilramatic  eriticiam,  when  he  said  to  me: 

"If  you  want  to  have  the  true  estimate  conoemiug  the 
drjuiiii  you  should  read  William  Winter  in  T!ii^  Trihunr.  Hp 
is  the  most  graphic  writer 
therti  is,  and  he  is  a  fine 
I'ritie  and  absohitely  clean. 
Mere's  what  he  says  itf  this 
yoiHi- !irtri-«s,  SVAvy  And-r- 


-Mi. 


>vln,.|i  pvuivd  I..  1,|.  fidh 
v^■■.^\\,^■i\.  Siiire  llial  liiii,.  I 
ii.i^r    iv;Mi    .■vcnthiny     .Mr 

UMi.'lii'd  and  iv:i<l  and  ad- 
iiiiivdilirman.     I  Ti..!edthe 

!..■  i.".l<  ill  iill  hiari.'vs  iiritaiiLiiis;  t"  the  advanc.-- 

..(  III,.  All!, Ill-  Willi. ■!■  .M.'mi.ii;il  I.iln-ary  at  the 
■-nnil.mi.mnf  rare  iHioks  and 
u-  U;-n  .■nlh.rted  only  by  onr 
u-li  ,is  Mr  Wintrr  [.nssesses. 
tliv  arail.-mv  and  the  ermi.>n 


hi    \ 


Irl! 


1  the  ■ 


of 


iliis  ninv.-iii..nl.  and  u'lntr  my  fiisi  1,-tti-r  tn  .Mr  Winter,  pni- 
posiri^'  to  fiiniisli  sii'-h  ^f  my  siais  as  would  fontribute  lee- 
and  enti'rtainnifnts  U-r  Ids  iiulilir. 
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A  most  gracious  and  appreciative  letter  of  thanks  came  in 
return,  which  is  one  of  my  choicest  delights.  I  so  wrote  him, 
and  received  another  characteristic  reply.  So  it  has  kept  up 
ever  since.  I  now,  as  far  as  possible,  stipulate  with  my  com- 
ing stars  that  they  give  one  evening  during  their  season  to  the 
Winter  Memorial  Library,  and  it  has  come  about  that  they 
all  look  forward  to  that  appointment  with  great  expectation, 
l)eeause  it  is  an  audience  that,  for  fine  appreciation,  is  not  to 
l)e  excelled  anywhere.  Marion  Crawford,  Annie  Grey,  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  and  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  all  declare  the  Win- 
ter Memorial  their  ideal  audience. 

For  over  thirty -five  years  (since  August,  1865),  Mr.  Winter 
has  been  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  and 
during  that  time  he  has  wielded  an  influence  more  potent  in 
the  advancement  of  the  drama  than  that  of  all  the  other  New 
York  critics  combined.  He  is  incorruptible  and  not  afraid 
of  consequences.  Once  a  very  prominent  manager,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Winter  and  I  were  friends,  came  into  my  office  and 
asked  for  a  confidential  talk,  which  was  granted.  He  liegan 
like  this : 

"  You  know  William  Winter  well,  do  you  not?  " 

"I  have  very  little  association  with  him.  I  know  him  well 
enough  to  understand  that  he  is  my  friend  and  would  go  as 
far  to  serve  me  as  he  would  any  friend." 

"  Is  he  well  fixed  or  is  he  poor?  "  asked  the  manager. 

"He's  not  rich.  How  could  he  be,  with  only  the  resources 
of  his  pen  as  his  income,  and  with  a  family  of  sons  and  a 
daughter  to  educate?  " 

"  Major,  would  $2,500  be  any  inducement  for  him  to  visit 
the  Union  Square  Theatre  to-morrow  evening,  and  give  that 
girl,  the  greatest  actress  in  the  world,  a  send  off?  " 

I  said:  "It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  monev.  You 
would  be  as  safe  in  offering  $50,000  as  any  other  amount. 
If  Mr.  W^inter  goes  there  he  will  write  as  he  sees,  and  will  do 
the  subject  justice." 

The  manager  told  me  that  he  had  made  sure  of  every  paper 
that  he  wanted  but  the  Tribune^  and  lie  VfOuXA.  ^w^  TSiort^  lot 
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that  paper  than  for  all  the  others,  because  whatever  Winter 
wrote  the  public  believed.  He  had  already  aecured  the  next 
best  dramatic  writer  for  less  than  half  he  offered  me  if  1  could 
secure  Winter. 

While  I  was  writing  this  book,  oue  of  the  other  New 
York  dramatic  critics  to  whom  that  manager  referred  was  in 
my  ofiBce,  and  we  went  out  to  lunch  together.  He  wanted  to 
borrow  $2.  He  said  that  the  New  York  newspapers  of  to- 
day would  accept  nothing  from  his  pen,  nor  from  other 
prominent  old  journaliats,  while  William  Winter  seemed  to  be 
as  much  in  evidence  as  ever. 

I  couldn't  help  Baying :  '•  I  will  quot«  what  a  theatrical  man- 
ager said  to  me  twelve  years  ^o :  '  I  secured  the  next  best 
writer  in  New  York  for  less  than  half  what  I  would  offer  to 
Winter,  but  the  public  believes  what  Winter  writes ' ;  and  it 

III  reply  to  ;i  h'tUT  frnui  him  rpconinieddiiig  a  ^ivat  Shakc- 
sp.-ariuu  Mlinlar  and  reader,  1  oinf  wrote  Mr.  Winter  that 
tliere  was  no  piiMii-  d.^iiiaiid  ini-  a  srliolacly  address  on  Shakc- 
siifaro    nr   a.iv    lilera.v    >u\.\.-v'! ;     that    thero    was    srarc-clv    a 


in^titutir 

■\i~.  i>l 

:    Ii-aruiii.L,'   i-arrd    In   .-ii.L,M,;:e    loi- i-oriiiiieti<'eiiientj 

and  othe 

V  iml 

>lir  n,.,.asinns,  l,ut  that  I  had  letters  from  man; 

Icadinj;  i 

'olhv. 

;es  off.-rini,'  fahuhms    prices  if    1    could    secure 

lleiiry  h 

■villi,' 

or  .Iosc])h.]elTersou  for  them,  and  on  this  en- 

.-"U[-iigin! 

j;  syn 

iplouL  1  olTered  each  of  these  grcitt  actors   SIO.- 

OOll  if  th 

ey  w. 

iiuld  each  give  ten  addresses  on  these  occasions. 

Here  t 

sMr 

,  Winter's  rejily: 

"  .September  r.,  189fl. 
"Mv   \>K\ii   MA.i'Oi    I'nvii: 

■■1  ol>servcd  Willi  soiac  wonder  your  aiiia/iufjoiTer  of  .i?/,W» 
>,  „!,//,>  to  Irviii-  and  to  Jetlerson;  for  tdi  h-ctuivs,  t..r  .■„//,,/,. 
,:„„ >,;■„'■.;„., .f<.  Theiv  must,  of  <-oihsc.  ho  s.mic  '  Inisiriess  ' 
in  this,  or  voa  wnuld  not  tliiiik  of  it,  Imt  1  shniild  Ik-  very 
glad  to  kmnv  what  qiialitications  aiv  pusscsscd  hy  tli.-sc  gen- 
tlemen, .a-  hy  any  other  -'.■/..,-,s  which  cntitlcil  them  to  this 
peculiar  emiLii'iLci-.  A  university  is  .<  x>-nf  „/  /'•'imiiii/,  and  I 
have  always  supiH)sed  that  the  honors  and  rewards  of  /■■-miiiy 
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are  due  to  g^at  scholars^  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in 
study,  in  thought,  and  in  labor  for  the  art  of  literature  and 
the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Jefferson  are 
masters  of  the  art  of  acting,  and  no  one  admires  them  more 
than  I  do ;  but  I  should  hardly  select  either  of  them  as  mon- 
itors for  a  university  commencement,  any  more  than  they 
would  select  me  as  a  director  of  the  stage. 

**  Faithfully  yours, 

"William  Winter." 

One  of  Mr.  Winter's  most  cherished  friends  was  George 
William  Curtis,  and  it  is  his  ambition  to  add  a  George  William 
Curtis  Memorial  Lyceum  to  the  Staten  Island  Academy.  He 
is  sure  to  accomplish  the  work  if  he  is  spared  another  live 
years. 

He  is  the  last  of  his  kind.  Only  by  his  bravery  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  profession  could  he  survive  the  natural  loneli- 
ness of  his  environment. 

There  has  been  scarcely  a  great  actor  or  actress  or  theatrical 
manager  for  the  last  forty  years  whom  he  has  not  known  in- 
timately and  who  has  not  been  his  dear  friend.  Among  this 
number  must  be  included  Joseph  Jefferson,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Edwin  Booth,  Lester  Wallack,  John  McCuUagh,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Barney  Williams,  W.  J.  Florence,  William  Weaver, 
John  Gilbert,  Adelaide  Neilson,  Ellen  Terry,  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  and  Augustin  Daly.  One  can  readily  come  in  touch 
with  the  tender  vibrations  and  longings  of  his  heart  by  read- 
ing the  following  poem  in  memory  of  his  friend  Augustin 
Daly,  which  is  here  reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Macmillan  Co. : 

A.  1). 
Died  June  7,  1890. 

liOiig  lie  slumbers ;  will  he  waken,  greeting,  as  he  used  to  do, 
With  his  kindly,  playful  smile,  his  old  companions,  me  and  yuu? 

Long  he  slumbers — though  the  wind  of  morning  sweetly  blows  to  sea, 
Though  his  barque  has  weighe<l  her  anchor,  and  the  tide  is  flowing  free. 

Long  he  slumbers ;  why,  so  helpless,  doth  he  falter  on  the  aliore? 
Wherefore  eX&ya  he  in  the  silence,  he  that  never  a\Ai'^eOL\^iQit^'^ 
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"Tta  nut  wake  mel"    Oh,  the  pity  !     How  alioU  we  poor  ii>llers  siriTS 

If  bis  BiroDg  nad  steuilfast  spirit  keep  not  our  frail  hope  gJive? 

All  hia  days  were  given  Ui  HClioii,  all  bis  powers  of  mind  aud  nil 
Xow  tlie  rciiUesB  heurt  ia  Klleut.  and  tlie  busy  brain  is  still. 


itie  tilt'  Hus  ideal  fancies,  glorious 
'ry  passionate  throb  of  purpose,  i 


like  the  Hummer  dawu ! 
v'ry  dream  of  grandeur  g 


t'oura);!'.  patience,  deep  devoiion,  long  endurance,  inanly  trust. 
Zeal  for  trutb  and  love  for  beauty— gone,  and  bwled  in  the  dual  I 

Ah,  what  piclurea  rise  in  mem'ry  and  what  strains  of  music  How, 
When  WL>  think  of  ait  the  miigtc  limes  and  scenes  of  Long  Ago  \ 

IVliin  oiice  more  we  hear,  in  Ai'deii,  niatllng  trees  and  rlppliuest 
When  on  fair  Olisia's  palace  faint  and  pale  the  moonlight  beams ; 

When  the  sliirm-clouds  bieak  .ind  scalier,  and  u'er  beach,  and  crag,  aod 


Augelf 
Well  li 


(>f  Prosp'iu-scave 
lu.vi  :   fallen  leaf! 


iiiUli  ill  ihe  empty  a 


Greed 

and  vice  ; 

kiid  dri 

Naugii 
Can  1.1 

1  fivails.  a 

.id  we 
leave 

\-erv  1 

.„K.|y  see. 

lis  Llii- 

Much 

with  kiiii 

ilred  li 

Had  .>! 

lit  jaiH 

In  om- 

broiliei'Iiood  of 
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Yonder,  where  the  tinted  hawthorns  scarlet  poppy  fields  enfold, 
And  the  prodigal  laburnum  blooms  in  clustering  globes  of  gold. 

Ended  all — and  all  is  shadow,  where  but  late  a  glory  shone, 

And  the  wanderer,  gray  and  fragile,  walks  the  vacant  scene,  alone. 

Only  now  the  phantom  faces  that  in  waking  dreams  appear ! 
Only  now  the  aerial  voices  that  the  heart  alone  can  hear ! 

Round  and  red  the  stm  is  sinking,  lurid  in  his  misty  light ; 
Faintly  sighs  the  wind  of  evening,  coldly  falls  the  brooding  night. 

Fare  thee  well — forever  parted,  speeding  onwanl  in  the  day 
Where,  through  God's  supernal  mercy,  human  frailties  drop  away  ! 

Fare  thee  well ;  while  o'er  thy  ashes  softly  tolls  the  funeral  knell — 
Peace,  and  love,  and  tender  memory  1  so,  forever,  fare  thee  well ! 

William  Winter. 


tH'vitXTKiciTi£.s  ur  aJtXJVS 


S^iH   X.I&KKV    t%Vt>tU^  Hbraaotnumt  to  Uif   order   of 
^  .    '  .    .^ol  (tmac  lubiimt  among  tiieatfical  peu- 
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^"^    >• '  ■4bl'^  ^uUtl.  imnfir  ttwfi  Iu  iM«r  tfc  iw  ih*  nrptrseRtaCive 
«1!  lit  dial  is  be&t  in  ilra- 
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had  heard  Mr.  Beecher  lectui*e  once — that  memorable  lecture 
in  Manchester,  England,  in  1863,  when  he  stood  before  that 
great  English  mob  four  hours  before  they  would  allow  him  to 
be  heard.  Mr.  Irving  had  told  me  of  having  been  one  of  the 
standees  on  that  occasion,  and  was  so  intensely  interested  that 
he  hadn't  time  to  be  tired. 

Mr.  Irving  listened  without  moving  even  a  muscle  of  his 
face  during  the  sermon. 

Of  course,  no  two  auditors  would  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  that  great  congregation  more  intensely  at  that  time. 
After  the  benediction,  everybody  seemed  fixed  in  their  places 
with  eyes  centred  on  Irving  and  Terry.  Mr.  Beecher  stepped 
down  from  the  pulpit  and  made  his  way  to  the  pastor's  pew. 
As  he  approached  Mr  Irving  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  all 
could  hear,  "  Will  the  congregation  please  move  out?  "  He 
then  extended  his  hand  to  Mr.  Irving,  saying  to  me,  "Mr. 
Pond,  please  walk  with  Mr.  Irving  to  my  house."  He  then 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Terry,  who  at  that  time  held  Mrs. 
Beecher  in  her  embrace.  As  the  crowd  passed  out,  Mr.  Irving 
and  I  walked  ahead  of  Mr.  Beecher,  who  had  Miss  Terry  on 
his  left  arm  and  Mrs.  Beecher  on  his  right.  As  we  entered 
Mr.  Beecher' s  drawing-room,  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Beecher  en- 
gaged in  topical  conversation  on  the  sofa,  and  Mrs  Beecher 
sat  down  in  a  rocking-chair,  and  Miss  Terry,  taking  an 
ottoman,  placed  it  at  Mrs.  Beecher' s  feet  and  threw  herself 
upon  it,  with  both  hands  clasping  Mrs.  Beecher,  and  her  head 
in  Mrs.  Beecher' s  lap.  She  was  not  aware  of  the  capture  she 
had  made,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  Beecher  family ;  for  of  all 
women  that  Mrs  Beecher  had  always  shunned  and  despised, 
actresses  she  most  abhorred,  and  Miss  Terry  was  the  first  one 
to  whom  she  had  even  spoken  to  her  knowledge.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that  was  more  like  that  of 
mother  and  daughter  than  mere  friends,  and  continued  until 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Beecher' s  life. 

At  dinner  was  such  a  Sunday  scene  as  was  often  the  custom, 
one  which  could  occur  nowhere  else  except  in  the  Beecher 
family.      There  were  present  Col.   H.  "B.  "B^ec\iev,  ^<KVix^ 


Ward's  eldest  son,  and  his  wife;  Colonel  Beecher's  daugbter 
Kate  (the  late  Mrs.  Harper);  aiid  Mr.  William  C.  Beecher, 
the  second  son,  all  endowed  with  Beecher  brains.  The  hour 
was  a  display  of  iotelleet  and  wit.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Irving  ao 
di'liglitfnlly  entertaining  aa  on  this  occasion,  and  be  and  Miss 
Terry  told  me  it  was  the  most  iut^reatiug  and  delightful  day 
of  their  lives. 

When  Mr.  Eeecher  died,  I  received  acablegram  from  Henry 
Irviiif;,  asking  me  to  plaee  a  wreath  on  the  casket,  with  the 
card,  "Adieu,  noble  friend! — Henry  Irving." 

Mr.  Irving  came  into  my  office  one  morning  in  November, 
1887,  while  he  and  his  company  wei*  playing  at  Wallack's 
Theatre.  He  asked  if  I  were  busy.  Of  eourse  I  wa«  at  his 
service  tlieii  and  th.'iv.      H.-  said: 

"  I  see  l)y  the 
to    Mr.   v..-.' 
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MISS  CHARLOTTE  rUSHMAX  was  on  the  stage  forty 
years.  The  last  tweiity-tive  of  these  years  she  was  the 
greatest  actress  of  her  time.  She  died  in  tlie  Pai'ker  House, 
Bostwn,  Februaiy,  18T(>.  I  started  for  Kings  Chajiel,  from 
where  she  was  buried,  at  8;.'i0,  and  found  the  little  church 
and  neighboring  tlioroughfai-es  througed  with  the  sorrowing 
mnltitude  waiting  with 
the  hope  of  getting  just 
one  view  of  the  casket 
which  contained  tlie  i-e- 
mains  of  their  departe<l 
friend. 

Miss  Cushman's  mem- 
oiy  is  still  green.  Her 
cottage  at  Newport  anil 
her  grave  at  Mount  Au- 
burn are  among  the  first 
objects  inqni  i-ed  for  I  n 
visitors  to  these  plai'es. 

The  last  few  years  of 
her  pnblic  life  were  de- 
voted to  public  reading. 
In  that  department  she 
was  without  a  rival, — 
Fanny  Kemble  having 
retired  to  private  life, — and  in  simplicity,  personal  magnetiRin, 
humor,  and  stalwart  fon^e  of  execution  her  rcndiiigs  have 
never  been  equalled.  In  the  autiunn  of  1874  she  gave  six 
readings  in  Chicago  for  Messrs.  Carjienter  &  Sheldon,  inanii- 
gers  of  the  Star  Course,  fiu-  which  they  paid  her  $5,000. 
The  readings  took  place  in  Rr<'Corniick's  Hall,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  gross  i-eceipts  for  those  six  reading 
f^gre^ted  upward  of  $17,000. 


.■?lfi 
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111  1857  a  tramping  jour  printer  had  come  from  Kansas 
seeking  emjjloyment  on  the  daily  papers  in  St.  Louis.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  gi-eat  financial  panio.  There  were  .so 
many  printers  out  of  work  that  those  having  steady  employ- 
nifiit  yielded  half  of  tlieir  time  to  "subs." 

At  the  house  whei'e  I  boarded  I  sat  next  to  the  prompter 
of  the  People's  Tbeati-e,  aii  old  man,  the  most  popular 
jjrouijiter  ever  known  to  the  profession,  Jimniie  Anderson.  1 
tiiok  to  the  old  fellow,  and  he  was  very  iiit-e  to  me.  One 
evening  he  invited  me  to  tlie  theatre,  on  the  stage,  where  I 
stonil  beside  him  and  saw  Neafie  in  the  "Corsican  Brothers." 
I  walked  home  with  him  after  the  theatre.  Before  retiring 
that  night  he  told  me  that  the  office  of  call-boy  in  the  theatre 
was  vatrajit,  and  I  might  have  it— seven  dollars  a  week.  I  be- 
t;au  thi'  following'  Jlumliiy.  Charlotte  Ciishman  opened  that 
iii-lil.  with    I,;,.lv  M;irl"ili.      It  was  the  tiist  time  I  ever  saw 


Mi>-.( 

iiic  til  Ml-.  Anderson  s. 

11-,  -.1 

iuLiilie"— 11 

lev  ;dl  culled  him  Jin 

l''!'n'.'ll'l 

iny    lask.'t 

tu-nisilit  loitei-e.l  In 
mv  jewels.      I  mu.>^t'] 

■:i)i    ivl 

V    UiHiU   Wll. 

I,  will  w;dk   faithfiilh 

Au\ioiis  tni.^iiiL  ii.wxtiii  il.illai,  I  hum-hedold  Jimmie,  and 
he  tnnied  ;n'<,ini<l  :uiil  ,s|"ike  v.tv  savagely  to  me : 

'■Will  vnu  il<.  if,"' 

'■Ves,"s;ii,l  I. 

S.»thatin«ht  [  «i,lke.l  home  with  Charlotte  Cnshmau,  the 
grent  aelress,  carryiii-  her  li;i>ket  lo  her  rocim  in  the  I'lant- 
ers-  Ibmse. 

1  did  this  until  Satiinliiy.  when  1  w;is  taken  ill  nn<l  ol.lige.! 
to  send  a  siil.slitule,    wlm  Inoiiglit  t)ie  basket  on  Satunh.y 


Alter  the  i.hiy,  when    the   li-hts  were   turned   .iff   with    the 
exceptiiin  nt  the  .star's   iliessiii.L;-viinm.   I  was  envied  iij)  on  tlie 
^^^^^  among  ii  lilt  of  seenery.      I  lieiird  Miss  Ctishman,  coming 
■^  "  her  nidiii,  say: 
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"  Where  is  that  boy  who  caxried  my  basket?  " 

I  replied,  "Here." 

She  walked  across  the  stage,  piloted  by  the  night  watchman 
with  his  lantern,  and  reaching  out  lier  hand  to  me  said : 

**1  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill,"  and  ]daeed  a  coin  in 
mv  hands. 

I  hurried  to  get  to  where  there  was  sufficient  light,  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  the  owner  of  a  twenty-dollar  gold  })iece. 

That  night  I  changed  my  lodging. 

I  did  not  meet  Miss  Cushman  personally  after  that  until 
1874-5.  I  was  giving  Sunday-night  entertainments  in  Boston, 
which  were  meeting  with  veiy  great  success.  I  thought  of 
Charlotte  Cushman,  and  telegraphed  her  at  Newport,  offering 
her  $1,000  if  she  would  give  a  reading  in  the  Boston.  Slie 
accepted. 

The  night  of  the  reading  I  was  so  busy  that  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  place  in  Miss  Cushnian's  hands  the  envelo})e 
containing  the  certified  check  for  $1,000.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  performance  that  I  went  to  her  hokd  and  sent  up  my 
card.  The  bell-boy  returned  with  the  answer,  **  Miss  Cush- 
man says  show  the  gentleman  up." 

Miss  Cushman  met  me  very  cordially  in  lier  room.  She  was 
in  a  very  happy  mood,  as  the  hall  had  been  crowded  with 
people. 

"Miss  Cushman,"  I  said,  "  I  intended  to  liand  this  envcdope 
to  you  on  the  platform,  but  I  was  so  busy  in  front  of  the 
house  that  I  could  not  get  an  opportunity.  Please  pardon 
me." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right.  Major  Pond.  Sit  down  and  have 
some  supper."  (Stars  always  have  sup])er  after  their  per- 
formances.) 

During  the  conversation  at  the  table  I  said:  "Miss  (Uisli- 
man,  that  $1,000  check  of  this  evening  is  the  inti*rest  on 
twenty  dollars  that  you  invested  in  me  in  ISHT." 

Then  I  related  the  incident  of  the  twenty-dollar  gold  ])iece 
which  she  gave  me  when  I  was  sick  back  of  the  stage  in  St. 
Louia 
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'•  Are  you  that  boy?  "  she  asked,  with  a  reminisceut  suiile, 
'"  Vcs,"  said  1,  amiliiig  back,  "the  very  boy." 
■■  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.     I  have  often  woudered  if 
oil  survived." 
We  were  both  glad. 
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MISS  ELLEK  TERRY,  the  greatest  acti-ess  of  our  times, 
posaesses  a  reuiarkable  i-aiipe  <if  i>owei-a  fi-oui  low 
comedy  to  the  highest  tragic  force,  but  always  suggesting 
a  lovely  spirit  behiud  the  luask.  At  one  moment  she  ean 
lie  a  queen  of  tragedy,  at 
another  a  boisterous  hoy- 
den, at  another  a  gentle, 
1-efined,  high-bred  lady. 
Her  mirth  ia  jierfect  glail- 

In  private  or  soeial  lite, 

no  matter  how  select  or  dis- 
tinguished the  surroundings 
or  attractive  the  company, 
slie  eclipses  every  lady  pres- 
ent, and  ia  always  the  eentir 
of  attraction. 

No  l)t'tt*?r  estiinatt)  of  the 
geniua  of  Miss  Terry  can  be 
given  than  Mr.  William 
Winter's  description  of  her 
in  the  ehai-acter  of  Rosa- 
mund, in  Tennyson's  "Becket,"  hIui'Ii  I  (luiite,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  from  "  Shadows  of  the  Stage  "; 

"Tennyson's  Rosamund  is  one  of  the  loveliest  creations  in 
English  literature,  Xo  character  could  Ije  imagined  in  more 
complete  unison  with  the  nature  and  attiibutes  disclosed  in 
the  acting  of  Ellen  Terry.  She  embodied  it  in  a  fluent  and 
delicious  vein  of  spontaneity.  In  that  (lart,  as  in  Goethe's 
Margaret,  she  conquered  by  sim]ily  allowing  a  rich  individu- 
ality to  show  itself  through  careless  glee,  confiding  abandon- 
ment, and  a  sweet  bewilderment  of  tremulous  a]ipi-eheusion, 
and  once  through  the  proud  self-assertion  of  elemental  nobil- 
ity. That  seems  not  difficult  in  the  saying,  but,  obviously,  it 
must  be  difficult  to  do;  for  whenever,  in  a^vn^,  V\ift  %%&»*.  <A 
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nature  is  most  absolute,  there  the  means  of  art  have  been  ap- 
plied with  the  most  of  glamour,  and  concealed  with  the  best  of 
iHsguiae.  Throughout  her  performance  there  waa  no  effort. 
All  was  grace.  In  the  fugitive  sc-ene  with  Beeket,  and  in  thu 
affectionate  prattle — half  raillery,  half  fondness— in  the  bower 
seene  with  Henty,  the  conditions  are  so  simple  that  the  effect 
luight  have  become  insipid  but  for  her  sumptuous  jxirsonality, 
her  profound  sincerity,  the  plenitude  of  her  enticing  and 
piquant  ways,  the  sunshine  of  her  face,  and  the  music  of  her 
delicious  voice.  During  those  scenes  her  preseiTation  of  girl- 
ish sprightliness  never  lapsed — till,  with  the  final  exclama- 
tion, 'Some  dreadful  truth  is  breaking  on  me,'  she  struck  the 
chord  of  tenderest  pathos,  and  showed  herself  all  womwi. 
Beauty  and  tenderness,  in  forlorn  apprehension,  overshadowed, 
shaken,  and  made  half  wild  with  nameless  dread,  constitute  a 
coiitlii'tiug  image  of  lovely  grief,  such  as  Ellen  Terry,  l>eyond 
all  til.-  jilayers  of  our  time,  is  best  fitted  to  impress  ujiun  the 
heart.. " 

T  liuve  fivpu-ntly  I.ern  ..ff-^r.^d  S? 1, 0(10  if  I  could  s,.<-un-  Miss 

Terry    for   ;in    alien ti's    yy-.yAw-   m    tlie    .hawiu.Li-ii.uuis   of 

wealthy  people  in  >;e«    Vork,  Philadelphia,  and  Uuston. 


LITERARY  LECTURERS 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD  caiue  to  this  country  and  gave 
one  hundred  lectures.  Nobody  ever  heard  any  of 
thoui,  not  even  those  sitting  ui  tiie  fi-ont  row.  At  lii»  fii'st 
a[>iH^araiice  in  Chickering  HalL  every  seat  was  sold  at  a  high 
price.  Chauiicey  M.  Depew  introduced  the  speaker.  1  waa 
looking  after  the  business 
in  the  front  of  the  liouse. 
There  was  not  a  seat  to 
l(e  had  excepting  a  few 
tliat  were  hehl  by  sjiecu- 
lators  on  the  sidewalk. 
As  Mr.  Depew  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  ap|>eai-ed 
he  (ore  the  audience, 
somebody  told  lue  that 
General  ami  Mrs.  Grant 
iiail  jnst  arrived  and  had 
seats  in  tlii-  gallery,  hut 
souie  other  [M-opIe  wei'e 
occupying  theiii.  I  im- 
mediately   got    a    police- 


through      the       standing 

crowd,  found  that  they 
were  the  last  two  seats 
on  the  aisle  in  the  galle 
the  occupants  to  vacate 


We  had  no  dittii-ulty  in  getting 
11  as  they  discovered  who  held 
the  tickets.  We  had  just  heanl  the  last  few  sentences  of  Mr. 
Depew's  introduction  when  Matthew  Arnold  steppetl  forward, 
opened  out  his  manuscript,  laid  it  on  .the  desk,  and  his  lips  be- 
gan to  move.  There  was  not  the  slightest  sound  audible  from 
where  I  stood.  After  a  few  niiiuites  General  Grant  said  to 
Mrs,  Grant,  "Well,  wife,  we  have  paid  to  .see  the  Hi'iti&Ul\G\\\ 
we  cannot  heai-  him  ivsa;  so  we  had  better  go  \K)m.«."     "Ctaii 


» «««v  h-  *  -^r 


K.-   AasMt^tiii 


"U--.  Ti,  .i-.;^iv.,i,.:  :..v  >  ■  .;,iv  l..".-;  l:.i-  ii,.t  V.T  l^Vli 
wn'f'i.:  <-'  ■■•'■!  i-^..-  h>  ..:■■;  {]■.:..  i;;.  a;;.l  -h,-  will  li:nv 
KJVi.  V'^J  ';„■■  U',U',u  '.t  ■.■.ii;,r  ,,.:,■  h,,.  ], ,.,-..  i,.  1  h,,|..-,  how 
^Vi-.  '-.  -•■.nt..  „„,■,.  JM  .v.-.v  n..k  to  vou.  i  Hiot,.  last  Irnii, 
>V%^'    Vork,   U)-,,..    ,„y  lil-.M    l-r'tUI-.-.       1   u  ;m    UMy  ]n-ar,l.  JlU.l 

Oiinv  |i-i.|.l'-   :■.,;>■  I'll  i|i.,aj,|.c.jiit.-il;  i.ut  lli.-y'rfiiiaiiH'it  to 

^  .-imI,  m-..|..  |,.-if.-tlv  i^ivil  ;iiiil  alt.THiv.>.  iiTul 'a[iiilaTK!.H!  iii.' 

•fce"  I  In. 

'     ~  '      ,  ),..«,. V,.,,  a>  I  l.-h  1  rniiia  not  maintain  a  hn 

nii.-kci-iii-Hall,  wh.-iv  I  l.-.'tun-a, 
itln;  Amuviir.iii  \iiiUs 'avo  mv\v,K  lavgur.     There 


jr^ 
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good  deal  to  be  learned  as  to  the  management  of  the  voice, 
however,  and  I  have  set  myself  to  learn  it,  though  I  am  old 
to  begin ;  the  kindness  of  the  people  hei*e  makes  everything 
easier,  as  they  are  determined  to  like  one.  The  strength  of 
the  feeling  about  papa,  here  in'  New  England,  especially, 
would  gratify  you ;  and  they  have  been  diligent  readers  of 
my  books  for  years.  The  number  of  people  whom,  somehow 
or  other,  I  reach  here  is  what  surprises  me.  Imagine  General 
Grant  calling  at  the  TrUmne  office  to  thank  them  for  their 
good  report  of  the  main  points  of  my  lecture,  as  he  had 
thought  the  line  taken  so  very  important,  but  had  heard  im- 
perfectly !  Now  I  should  not  have  suspected  Grant  of  either 
knowing  or  caring  anything  whatever  about  me  and  my  pro- 
ductions. 

**  Your  ever  affectionate 

"M.  A." 
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JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLV,  the   poet,  erlitor  of  the  Boaton 
Pilot,   the  leading  Koniau  Catholic  iiewspajwr  uf  Xew 
England,   and  tlie  firat  weekly  devoted  to  Catholic  and 
Irish  intereata  ever  published  iu  this  country,  was  at  the  time 
of  iiis  death  the  most  iwpulai-  ieoturer  of  hia  time  with  Cath- 
olin  societies.     Bnyle  O'll^illy  had  passed  an  eventful  life. 
Very  early  in  his  young  luaii- 
liood    he     became    identified 
with  the  Fenian  Bi-othei-hood, 
luider    James     Bt^vena,    the 
Irish    leader   who     i-iime     sn 
nearly  organizing  a  siK-cessfiil 

(|],it.  itiH  a  niiiltrr  nf  n.-nird 
Unit  at  one  tiun'  t}ii'ii'  ivus  ;i 


Cm 


.'•I    : 


ry  re>,niJi-'iil 
my  thiit  piTuiii 
iKiis«..ll  lis 
■  lilv  1  f  all   Hri 


I   skill.       He   l>H<.i 


I     1)M' 


r:iuk  :i)id  lllr.       11,.  «,is   s>,  imiii 
Sl'l-Vicfdrt.'rtiv,.  kr]it  nil  dlllvi 

Irlcly  trusti'd  tliut 
till'  M'l^i lit  mad 

.■oiiHdant.     Th.'  vrginu'iil  >\n-;, 

1  duty  at  Dublin  V: 

.laiui'S    Sti'vns   «as   captuird   a 

id  brou-ht  th<-re  r 

ISesidi^s  th.-  Ninth  Hussars,  i1k 

V  was  also  a  Hi-h 

iin'iit  in  the  frarristm.      St.'v.'iis 

seai.'il,  allied  by  t! 

under    O'Reilly   and  his   r.'-ii.i 

iilal  associates.     T 

sergeant   held  high  coininand  i 

tb.'  br.ithfrboo,\. 

commotion  followed,  and  the  Higldaiider.s 
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with  orders  to  hold  every  Irishman  within  the  bounds.  Be- 
fore this  was  made  public,  O'Reilly  attempted  to  leave,  carry- 
ing the  despatch  bag  often  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  stopped 
at  the  Castle  gates,  an  act  which  was  apologized  for  at  the 
time.  Before  night  fell  it  was  known  that  a  Fenian  Council 
was  in  existence  there.  Its  membership  was  almost  defined, 
but  its  leader's  name  still  remained  a  secret.  An  order  for 
summary  execution  of  all  was  promulgated,  martial  law  being 
in  force,  unless  this  name  was  given.  Boyle  O'Reilly,  to  save 
his  associates  from  this  fate,  made  the  announcement  himself. 
His  action  being  treasonable,  the  penalty  was  death,  and  Ser- 
geant O'Reilly  was  tried  at  once,  found  guilty,  and  condemned. 
This  sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  transportation  for  life, 
and  the  young  soldier  was  sent  to  Western  Australia,  the  last 
of  British  con\nct  settlements.  He  remained  five  years  before 
making  his  escape  and  reaching  America  \\\  safety.  The  qual- 
ity of  manhood  that  Boyle  O'Reilly  possessed  was  displayed 
not  only  in  the  reckless  courage  and  daring  shown  in  the  Fe- 
nian incidents,  and  in  the  patient,  manly  endurance  exhibited 
in  his  years  of  prison  servitude,  but  it  rea(;hed  a  higher  plane  by 
far  when  he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  freeman  and  citizen 
in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  With  the  maturity  of  his 
intellectual  life  intensified  and  deepened  by  the  strange  expe- 
riences through  which  he  had  passed,  there  came  to  him  th(^ 
C(mviction  that  conspiracy  was  personally  demoralizing  as  well 
as  futile  as  a  policy.  He  felt  that  any  genuine  and  sincere 
agitation  could  be  best  achieved  in  a  free  community  by  close 
adherence  to  the  open  ways  that  equal  citizenship  afforded. 
He  never  assumed,  then,  any  other  role  than  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican, while  faithful  always  to  the  better  interests  of  his  own 
people.  Boyle  O'Reilly  easily  became  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  and  scholars  of  Boston.  He  took  an  ac^tive  part  in 
all  public  affairs,  social  and  political,  and  soon  became  as  "  to 
the  manor  born."  He  was  successful  as  a  lecturer  from  the 
outset,  for  he  had  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  the  wit  and 
warmth  of  an  Irishman — (jualities  that,  with  a  most  attractive 
presence^  made  him  popular  always.    Tiv\t  \i^  e.^^^  \£i«t^  ^sst. 
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his  home,  his  newspaper,  and  his  library  Uibji  for  the  plat* 
form.     Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  do  a  good  deal  of  ie«tur- 

inR,  where  the  distances  would  permit,  without  neglecting  his 
otlier  duties. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  an  IrishmaJi  and  a  Catholic,  has  been 
President  of  the  Papyrus  Club  in  Boston,  a  chair  occupied  by 
Webster,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Whitticr,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmt's,  and  has  a  memorial  niche  in  the  new  Public  Library 
of  Boston,  where  is  to  be  found  the  finest  collection  of  Irish 
literature  in  America.  The  accompanying  picture  he  signed 
for  me  only  a  short  time  before  his  death.  r 
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MB.  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE,  associate  editor  of  The 
Outlook,  and  author  of  several  books  that  rank  among 
the  finer  literature  of  our  land,  is  one  of  our  very  best  public 
speakers.  He  is  one  of  the  first  called  upon  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses on  nearly  all  of 
the  most  important  oc- 
casions, and  his  literary 
lectures  are  also  in  great 


If  the  mantle  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  has  fallen 
upon  any  man  of  this 
generation,  that  man  is 
Mr.  Mabie.  As  an  ora- 
tor he  is  popular  in  the 
gajuB  sen  Be  that  Mr. 
Everett  was.  He  pos- 
sesses more  humor  than 
Everett.  But  in  his 
self  command,  in  his 
reserve  force,  in  the 
purity  of  his  language, 

in  his  quiet  intensity  and  refinement  of  appearance  on  the 
platform,  he  belongs  to  the  same  school,  and  to-day  heads  it. 

In  dignity  of  bearing,  in  cleardHSjIlltpreaaion,  in  the  fin- 
ish of  his  sentences,  in  the  char^HHHfejuicr,  Mr.  Mabie  is 
a  model  for  all  public  speakers. 

T.ftj'lji  imaMjn|^|^fcwfc.pfiirH  platform  has  more  firmly  estali- 
"HSIW^S  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  essayists,  rritics,  and 
orators  of  this  country.  He  has  addressed  and  delighted  the 
most  cultivated  audiences  wherever  he  has  appeared,  and  re- 
calls have  been  numerous.  His  lectures  have  been  received 
with  special  favor  before  colleges,  literary  clubs,  and  wherever 
e  and  form  of  the  very  highest  oi&fit  %i%  v^^^^^'^^;^''^ 
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RALl'H  WALDO  EMERSON  was  a  favorite  of  the  lycewm 
for  nearly  forty  years.  He  liail  finished  his  lectimng 
[■an't'i'  when  I  took  up  the  busiuesa,  but  his  memory  was  very 
trvfii  to  all  lecture  eommitteea  that  thronged  our  offiw  in 
HuBlou  yeai'  after  yeai-,  and  many  urgent  applieatioua  were 
ma<h-  for  hUn  to  apgtear  after 


^^^H| 

he  had  n-tired  to  his  home 

^^^^1 

at  Concord. 

^^HH 

One  inDiiiiiig  Mrs.  Mary 

^^Rv 

A.  Livenuote  caine  into  our 

^^^^^ ' 

otRee  in   Boston,  somewhat 

^^^^s 

djsturlx'd   by  the  faet  that 

^^^B^ 

till'  nr\v.s|i;i]n'i's  tlint  iiuirn- 

^^^ 

ii.i;  hail  i.iiiin,iii,...,l  that  thi. 

^^1 

I h- ■■..!, nvA.\  olitainrd    ail  op- 

^^^^1 

tion  nil  lll.'tHil  South    M.vt- 

^^^^1 

iii^    IbaiM..  and   lliat  it  wa. 

^^^^1 

to     In-      t.iiii      <l<mii.    a.-    tlir 

^^^H 

sorii'ly  Wits  going  to  build  a 

^^^^1 

new    cliur'-h     on     the    Ihirk 

^^^^1 

Uayaii.l  w-ri- to  srll  thi- old 

stniiliuv.      At  that  time  tlir 

Hoilimth   I,> 

■cmii   Hiiivaii  W.I 

a  sort  of  r.■nd.■/.^■ol,s  for  tli.. 

I.':i.liii'^'    1 

Ull.l      WOIIII'II      of 

.■tt.'is.      Vriy   souii    :\Irs.    .Julia 

U^llil     linn. 
M-rWA    mini-. 

,..■  ,.r  ti,",.  h.,,ii. 

ani.-d  by  I'atlirr  N<'il,  a  patri- 
t  luofi'ssion,  whos.'  .i,'rfat  wliitu 

h,.;inl   !,u„^- 

of  liis  1,'aiiiiiTits.      Tlien-  was  a 

K'.-iu.|;il    f,..-l 

..^-    nfilllli-lMllinll 

i'K|.ri'SM-d  by  i-v.-rv  on,'  [.ri'sent 

tl];it  t!iis  i;v. 

it   \.\V-   WMS  tc.  Ih- 

,.s,-.-rat..d  or  d.-iaolished.      Mr. 

U.'.lp:itU.-ULL 

I'iiihitv,  aiidali.ii 

t  til.'  first  wold  In-  ulti'ri'd  was: 

'■l).i  you  . 

...th..  111,1  Snutl, 

'Imivli  is  top.?      It  is   sold   to 

the   //.■.-.,/,/  , 

1III|K11IV." 

ThfiL'  was 

gum-rally  i-\iih-sm'i1,  ami   Mr, 
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Redpath  went  out  to  see  the  ])arties  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
report  was  true.  When  he  i-eturned  he  rej)orted  that  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  parties  had  the  option  for  sixty  days,  but  were 
willing  to  release  it  if  the  citizens  wished  to  pi*eserve  it. 
Then  and  there  was  an  organization  formed  or  talked  of  for 
the  pi'eservation  of  the  church,  and  it  was  decided  to  get  up 
ai;  enti*rtainment. 

Before  the  day  was  over  some  ladies  came  in  and  announced 
to  Mr.  Redjjath  that  they  were  going  to  make  the  attempt  to 
j)reserve  tin*  old  i)ile,  and  thought  of  giving  an  entertainment 
in  the  church  a,s  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  start  a  fund  for 
its  preservation.  What  could  the  Kedi)ath  Bureau  furnish 
that  would  draw  a  crowd  that  would  })ay  a  good  i)rice?  We 
thought  it  all  over,  an<l  it  was  decided  to  try  Mr.  Emerson,  as 
he  had  not  lecture<l  in  1  Boston  for  a  numln^r  of  years. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  sent  to  Concord,  at  j\Ir.  Redpath \s 
suggestion,  to  see  if  Mr.  Emerson  would  come  in  and  give  us 
a  lecture.  I  went  out  and  met  the  <lear  old  man  at  the  Manse 
House.  He  greeted  me  vcMy  cordially  and  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation  to  come  in  and  lecture.  Tlie  date  was  tixed;  it 
was  advertised  in  the  newsi)a})ers ;  tickets  were  put  out  at  from 
one  to  three  dollars,  and  many  of  the  I>ost()n  ladies  sold  them. 
The  aftenio(m  for  the  lecture  came.  The  Old  South  was  filled 
with  as  choice  an  aiulience  of  the  bhu*  blood  of  Boston  as  has 
ever  assembled  in  that  old  cha])el.  Mr.  Emerson  came  in  and 
was  introduced  by  Father  Neil.  As  he  began  reading  his  lec- 
ture the  audience  was  very  attentive,  .\fter  a  few  moments 
he  lost  his  place,  and  his  grand-daughter,  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  seats,  gently  ste])])ed  toward  him  and  reminded  him 
that  he  was  lecturing  He  saw  at  once  that  he  was  wandering, 
and  with  the  most  charming,  characteristic,  a])ologetic  bow  \w 
resumed  his  place — an  incident  that  seemed  to  affect  the  audi- 
ence more  than  anything  that  could  j)()ssibly  have  occurred. 
A  few  moments  later  he  took  a  piece  of  manuscrii)t  in  his 
hand,  and  turning  around  with  it,  laid  it  on  a  side  t^ble. 

Just  then  one  of  the  audi<*nce  said  to  me  CI  think  it  was 
Mrs.  Livermore  or  Mrs.  Howe),  "Please  \i'A.v^  \i!tL'^  ^M^'swift 
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pass  right  oat,"  and  rushing  up  to  Mr.  Emersou,  said,  "Thank 
you  Ko  much  for  that  delightful  lecture,"  then  turning  around, 
waved  the  audience  to  go  out. 

He  probably  had  been  speaking  about  fiftfieu  minutes.  The 
audieiK'e  passed  out,  many  of  them  in  tears.  It  was  one  of 
thn  most  pathetic  sights  that  I  ever  witnessed.  It  did  not  at- 
tiiu-t  very  much  attention  just  then,  and  I  never  read  any 
account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  suppose  it  was  out  of  love 
and  veneration  for  the  dear  man  that  the  incident  did  not 
receive  public  mention,  but  there  must  be  a  gi-eat  many  still 
iilive  who  were  wituesaes  of  that  memorable  aceue.  It  wati 
ll^ilph  Waldo  Emerson's  last  public  appearance. 
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WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS,  Mark  Twain  always  in- 
sisted, would  be  a  success  on  the  platform  if  he  would 
ever  consent  to  go  lecturing,  and  on  that  recommendation, 
more  than  my  love  for  his  books,  few  of  which  I  have  ever 
read|  I  have  used  my  persuasive  eloquence  on  him  more  tlian 
on  any  other  American  author.  I  had  other  reasons  for  im- 
portuning Mr.  Howells.  One  was  because  so  many  applica- 
tions had  come  to  me,  year  after  year,  from  lyceums  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  urging  me  to  secure  him  and  expressing 
wonder  that  he  should  refuse.  Another  was  that  every  visit 
to  the  popular  novelist  increased  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  su(»- 
cess  of  my  object.  He  was  always  cordial  and  polite  and 
seemingly  pleased  that  there  was  so  much  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  see  and  hear  him,  not  knowing  whether 
he  could  entertain  them  or  not.  He  always  seemed  to  reason 
very  encouragingly  from  a  business  standpoint,  going  into  de- 
tails of  probable  results  from  a  tour  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
lectures,  as  compared  with  what  he  could  earn  by  writing  dur- 
ing the  same  length  of  time.  He  would  like  to  try  it,  l>ut 
there  was  the  risk  of  health,  and  of  giving  up  a  certainty  for 
what  seemed  to  him  an  uncertainty.  He  felt  sure  that  he 
could  prepare  a  lecture  that  would  please  the  people  and  give 
much  information  concerning  the  mysteries  of  his  craft  that 
he  could  not  impart  so  well  in  any  other  way.  He  was  more 
or  less  pessimistic  concerning  himself. 

Finally  there  was  some  prospective  change  at  IIarper\s 
Weekli/j  to  which  he  had  regularly  contributed  so  long,  and  to 
my  delight,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  he  informed  me  that  he  would 
accept  my  offer,  and  that  I  might  book  fifty  engagements  for 
him  to  lecture,  not  more  than  four  times  a  week,  and  not  to 
go  farther  west  than  Kansas  or  Iowa.  I  think  I  never  made 
an  announcement  that  gave  me  more  real  inward  satisfaction, 
for  in  all  the  years  of  my  pursual  of  km  1  \v^^  ccyK\^  \»<:i  V.'wks. 
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his  painstaking  habit  of  devotiou  to  hiB  work,  and  that  what- 
ever he  attempted  would  be  sure  of  success. 

Wlii'Q  Klark  Twain  learned  that  Mr.  Howells  hail  at  last 
consented  to  undertake  a  leoture  tour,  he  wrote  me : 

"  I  aTu  glad  yon  have  corralled  Howells.  He's  a  most  sinful 
mail,  and  I  always  knew  God  would  send  him  to  the  platform 
it'  be  lEidn't  behave." 

He  went  to  his  country  place  in  Maine  to  prepare  his  lec- 
tuifs.  I  received  frequent  letters  from  him  telling  uie  that 
he  wa.s  taking  easily  to  the  work,  and  tliat  I  might  feel  satis- 
fied tiiat  his  lecture  would  me«t  the  public  approval.  His 
first  lecture,  "The  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction,"  was 
pivcn  at  my  house. 

His  first  public  lecture  was  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  for  I  had 
planned  to  uiiikf  the  lung  rides  and  distant  cities  before  cold 


weather  set 

in.      1 

>revented  liy 

siekness  from  aceuuipanj-ing 

him  u.yself, 

I  sent 

anc.tlier  genl 

tleiiian  with  hijii  in  my  stead, 

and  tciKethei 

■  they 

iinide  a  tuur 

uf  t'le  principal  eitie.^^  of  the 

middl,-  West 

.      TIk 

evrrywliel-el 

■riti.-ismsof  Mr.  Howells'  !ec- 
lL:it,  he  went  lie  found  large  and 

enthiisiusMe  . 

'.W]\i-U. 

r,-~.    '    II. TIM 

ie;u-e,I  jums.-lf  to  biw  heaivrs. 

..  idler   .\ri-.    Howells'  leetnr 
lettt-i,  fioni  whieh  I  quote: 


■■  I  iiiii  li'd  Im  iiclilress  ynii   in   this  familinr  way  out  of  the 

flitliiisi;istj.>  jdrU^Mle  wlii'eli    I    have    eiijnved  OVer  thf  visit   of 

Mr.  Howells,  iiiei  1  have  lhoii-l,t  it.  would  be  pleasing  to  you 
to  know  tli;it  Ills  vece])iion  lirri'  was  enthusiastic  and  api'recin- 
tive.  It.  was  my  t;<">d  bntinie  lo  l,;tve  him,  ivith  President 
MeT.ean  of  tie.  .State  rnJv.Tsilv,  and  .Major  livers  of  this  city, 
at  a  little  one  o'rhiek  linirli  at  i.iy  home  ou  "Wednesday,  1st 
inst.,  and  lii.s  stay  tluTe  will  always  !«■  r.'membeivd  by  us  as 
a  deliglil.  [Ir  is  oni'  ot  the  sweetest  ti-iii|iei-ed  and  most  lov- 
able men  that,  !  Iiave  ever  known.  Tlie  trait  which,  perhaps, 
first  l)eei)nies  nuiieeable  «  hi'n  yon  have  met  him  i.shi.s  absolute 
honesty  and  r:iitlifuln..ss  to  llli-  tiiitli.  and  lie  eiirrie.l  out  this 
princi|ile  in  liis  leelniv  by  iiiakii.,i;  it  not  alone  an  effort  to 
please,  but  by  giving  us  an  hour  of  the  nmst  valuable  instnie- 
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tion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  this  in  a  day  so  prolific  of  novels^  and  when  it  is  so 
important  that  our  novel  reading  should  be  well  directed. 
Mr.  Howells  created  a  splendid  impression  in  Des  Moines,  and 
has  left  the  literary  life  of  our  city  decidedly  the  better  for 
his  presence." 

The  cordiality  of  the  people  he  met  throughout  those  mid- 
dle Western  States  was  almost  too  much  for  Mr.  Howells.  He 
wrote  me  from  Emporia,  Kansas : 

"I  had  a  great  house — 1,300  or  1,400 — last  night  here, 
and  only  less  quick  and  keen  than  in  Topeka,  where  it  was 
perfect.  But  I  cannot  stand  the  racket.  I  cannot  sleep  with- 
out drugs,  and  I  will  ask  you  not  to  make  any  more  dates  for 
me  after  Hamilton,  if  you  can  get  me  there ;  for  I  cannot 
promise  to  fill  these;  and  I  don't  want  to  disappoint  people. 
It  is  the  kindness  (as  I  foresaw)  that  kills.  I  ran  not  refuse 
people's  hospitality,  and  it  is  sim})ly  disastrous." 

On  his  return  to  New  York  lie  brought  up  the  subject 
again,  by  writing  me : 

"The  trouble  with  lecturmg  is  the  social  side,  which  is  es- 
sentially a  part  of  it,  and  a  very  pleasiuit  ])art.  If  I  could 
lecture  every  night  (which  I  cannot)  and  arrive  every  ilay  too 
late  for  an  afternoon  reception,  and  got  away  as  soon  as  I 
read  my  paper,  it  would  be  fine,  but  that  is  impossible." 

This  tour,  I  believe,  brought  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  novel-reading  public  (and  whom  does  that  term 
not  include?)  who  had  their  first  opportunity  to  hear  the  great- 
est realist  in  American  fiction  explain  the  technique  of  his 
profession.  It  seems,  too,  that  some  of  tlie  experiences  were 
an  education  to  Mr.  Howells,  who  wrote  me; 

"Grinnell  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the  real  West,  and  it  is 
simply  stupendous.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  the  country 
are  marvellous.  Co-education  is  the  true  thing  for  the  West. 
I  have  never  met  brighter  minds  than  among  the  women  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.     What  eharming  p(*o])le,  all !  " 

But  he  got  homesick  for  New  York  and  his  desk,  and  some 
weeks  before  the  tour  was  completed,  \\e  QOMii\;^\\xv'a.M^<^\  \csa» 
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request  to  make  engagements  for  him  only  every  other  day, 
and  asked  me  to  ctrowd  in  all  the  dates  possible  in  November, 
no  aa  to  let  him  off  early  in  December. 

Altliough  in  haste  to  es<^ai>e  from  what  he  termed  "'the 
worst  slavery  I  ever  imagined,"  and  to  get  bacJt  to  his 
writing,  he  called  a  halt  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  the  town  of  his 
early  boyhood.  How  mneh  human  nature  and  "  boy  "  nature 
the  following  few  words  reveal : 

"  Hamilton  is  my  '  Boy's  Town '  and  I  wish  to  go  there  on 
almost  any  terms,  I  eonld  lecture  there  the  night  after  Oin- 
einnati,  and  I  should  like  a  day  off  there  afterward." 

He  ilid  stop  off  there,  and  preceding  his  regular  lecture  on 
"Tlie  Novel  and  Novel  Writing,"  he  delighted  the  j>eople  of 
Hamilton  with  sonu'  of  liis  aiitnbiofjraphii-al  remiiiiscenecs. 
The  town  w;is  |iioud  iif  liiiu,  if  cm'  ni;iy  judge  from  tht-  .'.v- 
U'nde<l  I  ■|"irts  th;it  aiti"';in-d  in  the  li.ml  |.a|H'rs. 

I  li;ivi'  siiH^i'  inadr  K.'V.-ral  attniniits  t.>  iiiduiv  Mr.  lUwAh 
to  till  lectuir  onf,'a.,'.-nieiits  ami  thus  pvi'  [d.^asur.-  to  tlh-  maiiv 
|.eo|jl.>  will.  -Av.-  ci.iistautlv  ai.i)lyin);  to  mi-  fm-  liini,  Imt  liis 
[.rejudi.-.-  ajjainst  the  iiUiltoini  si-eiiis  adai.iantiii.--      Hrr.'  is  a 


■\  -Mav  24.  U)00. 

;.     HiiWKi.i.M 

.  tn  Wihiiiiigton,  Del.,  and  lei'tun-  fui'  .^.T*? 


.  W.  T>,  Hn«-flls,  40  Wi'st  .".'.'th  St..  N.  V.'" 

■■Id  \Vk<t  r^Win  St.,  .May  ■.'4,  1900. 
lr:AH   M.v.roii: 
.][[   mil  ijuit-'  liiingiT  ciinu.i;!!  \ct.       iint   1    appreriate 
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I  wanted  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Howells — better  than  I 
knew  how  to  write  — so  I  asked  my  friend,  Mr.  George  W. 
Cable,  to  write  it  for  me,  and  here  is  what  he  has  to  say : 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Sai'gent  Perry  wrote 
of  Mr.  Howells :  "  He  has  made  over  the  American  novel, 
taught  it  gracefuhiess  and  compactness,  and  has  given  it  a 
place  in  literature  along  with  the  best  of  modern  work." 
This  was  far  from  the  first  word  of  praise  and  appreciation 
evoked  by  Mr.  Howells,  who,  as  editor  of  a  leading  literary 
magazine,  as  poet  and  as  novelist,  had  already  firmly  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  writers  of  to-day.  And 
since  his  name  first  became  known  it  has  grown  constantly 
more  familiar  and  more  loved,  imtil  to-day  it  is  regarded  as 
that  of  the  most  typically  American  of  American  writers, 
without  a  rival  in  his  particular  field  of  work. 

This  field  of  work  has  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion among  his  readers,  regarding  its  merits  and  deuierits. 
l^ut  however  much  discussion  there  may  be,  as  to  the  subject 
he  has  chosen,  there  can  be  absolutelv  no  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
cellency  of  his  treatment  of  it.  lit*  has  chosen,  as  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  tells  us :  "  To  look  away  from  great 
passions,  and  rather  to  elevate  the  commonplace  by  uiinute 
touches."  He  began  by  throwing  aside  all  the  meaningless 
conventionalities  that  then  hung  around  the  novel,  boldly  as- 
sertuig  that,  "  As  for  him,  he  was  a  snapper-up  of  unconsid- 
ei*ed  trifles — an  observer  and  a  poi-trayer  of  the  trivial  com- 
monplaces of  life."  Yet  in  tnith  lie  is  far  more  than  this; 
to  quote  Mr.  Perry  again,  Mr.  Howells  touches  tlie  reader's 
shoulder  and  points  out  the  beauty  hidden  in  simple  actions, 
the  pathos  lurking  beneath  seemingly  indifferent  words— in 
short,  the  humanity  of  life." 

To  "paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it '-  has  been  and  is  ever  Mr. 
Howells' s  chief  aim  in  his  work.  And  because  of  his  patient, 
conscientious  adherence  to  this  principle,  he  gives  us  life,  his 
characters  are  not  puppets,  conjured  from  a  wild  imagination 
and  moved  mechanically  by  strings,  but  \\vm^,  \v\rai^si  \a&xi. 
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and  women,  such  aa  we  meet  any  and  every  day — very  ordi- 
nary, perhape,  and  at  times  even  uniutereating,  exctpt  that, 
as  Hrdiming  has  it : 

"We're  made  eo  tliat  ne  love  k 

First  ntieo  ne  aee  them  painted,  things  we've  passed  ^M 

Perhaps  a,  hundred  liiuea  nor  eared  to  Bee,"  ^| 

It  is  as  the  leading  exponent  of  realism  in  art  that  Mr. 
Howells  stands  to-day — for  realism  as  opposed  to  romantidsm, 
for  living  interest  in  the  world  ai'ound  us  instead  of  a  vague, 
fanciful  dreaming  about  the  past.  Mr.  Howells  himself  has 
told  ua  that  we  carmot  have  romantieism  back  because  we  live 
now  ill  an  age  of  hopeful  doing  and  striving,  not  of  mere 
dreauiing.  "  Like  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen,"  some  one  has  written  of 
him,  "his  types  are  drawn  dirc^'tiy  from  the  reality  he  knows. 
and  liiive  no  iirut"ty|"-s  iti  Hi-timi.  All  rmiiaiitic  tradition^; 
are  .Hsi\ir.ifd  aii<l  ihe  sUny  iilov,-m  r,ii,  not  dtdy  with  tlir 
.strictest  n-Kiird  fur  |iriil)ability,  Imt  witli  thf  iiic vitiilik'iirss  ol 
lifeitsrlf." 

His  '■lii-iivculy  sci>rii '■  for  ciinvfutioiin  and  traditions,  for 
;ill  that  is  s.-(-ui.<Mi;iii<l  or  sliiiin,  and  his  .■onsciciitiou.s  desirr 
to  set  fortli  th<>  truth  ;iml  to  sliow  us  life  as  lie  knows  it,  are 
the  fund;ua..utLil  huM-s  of  Ins  .success.  Vet  1  think  lie  lias 
liecoine  eudi'an'd  lo  tliM  Auirrii-an  jifuple  even  moi-e  through 
his  ]iur.',  iiiii]nalitii-d  Aiai-rii'auisin— Iiis  "I'onteuijioraneou.s- 
ness,"  as  IJoyi'si^n  I'alls  it,  wh.-ii  lie  says,  "■ri'ut  f;ood-iiature.l 
disresi>e<-t  t^tward  tln>  p;ist,  tliat  Immorous  toli-raiiiv  of  ainns- 
iiig  shams,  that  lurgi-heartt-d  syiii]iathy  and  kitidliiiess  toward 
ail  himuuiity,  whi.'h  :w  the  most  .'haraeteristic  qualities  of 
the  Aiii,-nr:i[,  projd.',  hav  uru-v  l.rfore  found  so  typical  a 
vcprescnitativv  in  Anirriraii  litor;.t,ilc.-  His  men  and  vvonieii 
air  not  only  v.-A  i,i,.|,  and  womrn  of  to-ilav,  Hiev  aiv  .-Vlm-ri- 
.■an  mrnau-l  *v. ii  ;   anilil  hohiis   l>,v.i    ■■'■■nsured    forgiving 

some  on.-  lias  said.  b,.,'aus...  "  ih,-  vain  and  weak  womi'ii  intmde 
themselves  a  ijood  deid  in  ival  life,  «liile  the  Olive  Halleeks 
ami  IViitdope  Lapliams  are  eimtent  to  keey  a,  ^lost  of  quiet  ob- 
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servation  farther  back."  His  fine,  pure,  unselfish  women  are 
not  wanting  any  more  than  are  his  strong,  noble  men.  He 
is  too  keen  an  observer  to  fail  to  recognize  their  existence  even 
in  the  "  every-day  world  "  that  he  depicts,  but  his  all-pervad- 
ing humor  ferrets  out  weakness  and  inconsequence  and  folly, 
exposing  them,  not  in  an  unfriendly  way,  but  with  a  generous, 
sympathetic  smile  that  makes  even  his  victims  smile  with  him. 

Still,  even  this  kindly  humor  is  far  less  noticeable  in  his 
later  work  than  in  his  early  writing.  It  has  rather  broadened 
into  a  large  human  sympathy,  a  genial  love  of  his  kind,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  their  merits  as  well  as  of  their  faults. 
^\Tien  he  moralizes,  as  he  sometimes  does,  it  is,  as  some  one 
has  said,  in  au  "  open  and  fearless  treatment  of  the  living  prob- 
lems of  the  hour.  .  .  .  Underlying  eac^h  of  his  later  works  is 
the  thought  of  a  perfect  brotherhood. '' 

To  quote  Thomas  Sargent  Perry  again,  than  whose  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Howells  I  know  of  none  liner :  **  That  he  has 
delighted  us  all,  we  all  know.  He  has  shown  us  how  genu- 
ine, how  full  of  romance,  is  the  life  al)out  us  which  seems 
sordid  and  has  a  fine  reputation  for  sordiclness.  It  is  the  tone 
of  the  author's  mind  that  makes  the  mark  upon  that  of  the 
reader,  and  who  that  knows  Mr.  Howells' s  work  does  not  feel 
that  he  leai-ns  new  sympathies  and  gentler  judgment  from  his 
generosity  and  careful  study?  " 

Mr.  Howells  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  im- 
aginative American  writers  of  the  first  rank,  but  within  the 
last  ten  years  or  so  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities,  if  not  the  very  fii'st,  in  the  criticism  of 
current  poetry  and  romance.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  put  themselves  under  the  inspiration  and  leading  of 
his  printed  talks  upon  books  and  writers  of  the  day,  and  while 
he  has  been  to  our  vast  reading  public  one  of  the  least  seen  of 
literary  Americans,  no  portrait  is  better  known  than  his,  no 
man's  utterance  upon  any  subject  of  lit<»rary  value  is  more 
widely  or  eagerly  considered.  All  the  more  emphatically  is 
this  latter  statement  tnie  of  the  subjects  he  has  now  chosen 
for  his  public  lectures.     These  themes  ate  pecwlwV'^  \i\^  q^\s.^ 
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and  tlie  opportunity  to  see  the  very  face  and  hear  the  living 
WiiKK  ijf  the  man  himself  is  one  that,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
(lit:U'il,  the  whole  bouk-loving  element  of  American  society 
will  avail  itself  of  with  a  keen  and  affectionate  delight. 

G.  W,  Caulk, 
Nui-thamptiiii,  Mass.,  July,  ■99. 

I  want  Mr.  llowells  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  as  long  as  the 
Kivat  war  horses  of  the  platform  lived.  The  ]ieople  want  to 
Kee  aiid  hear  him  most  of  all.  Here  \»  wliat  his  friend,  Mark 
T\vai)i,  said  of  lecturing  at  the  close  of  the  Aiueiioau  end  of 
his  tour  around  the  world : 

"  Lenturing  is  gymnastics,  cheet-expander,  medicine.,  mind 
healer,  liliica  destroyef,  all  in  one.  I  am  twice  as  well  aa  t 
was  whi-n  I  started  tmt.  I  liave  gained  nine  |>ound8  in  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  exjwH  ti>  weii,di  six  hnndivd  before  January. 
I  havfift  liud  Li  Mill.-  day  in  all  tlie  twenty-eitjht." 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  has  filled,  aa  no  other 
American  inan  of  letters  of  this  generation,  the  ideal 
of  clear  intellect,  pure  taste,  moral  purpose,  chivalry  of  feel- 
ing, and  personal  i-efinement  and  grace.  The  grace  and  cul- 
ture he  possessed  were  as  natural  as  his  courtesy  and  his 
faith  in  mankind.  They  were  ingrained  as  part  of  hia  being, 
wrought  into  every  strain 
and  making  tlie  strands  of 
his  every-day  life. 

Fri.>ui  the  uioment  of  his 
entrance  into  public  life  aa 
a.  speaker,  now  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  he  entirely  satis- 
fied the  higher  conception 
of  purity,  dignity,  and  sweet- 
ness. He  was  a  lectm^r  of 
lieautiftil  presence  ami  was 
BU])erbly  artifiiiial,  yet  this 
artiticiality  was  natural. 
His  hair  and  beaid  were  a 
beautiful  silver-gray,  hia 
face  was  pale,  his  manner 
stuiUed,  his  voiire  cultivated. 
It  was  as  enjoyable  to  hear 
hun  as  to  listen  to  an  opera,  and  waa  a  lesson  in  grand  man- 
ners and  elocution. 

His  voi<"«,  like  his  manners  and  api>earance  on  'he  platform, 
was  ideal — clear,  bell-like,  silvery.  He  could  be  heard  in  the 
largest  of  halls  without  apparently  any  special  effort.  It  was 
a  delight  to  listen ;  every  syllable  was  distinct,  yet  thei-e  was 
no  strain.  The  enunciation  was  jterfect.  The  matter  of  hia 
speeches  was  like  the  sound,  perfect  in  sense,  clear  in  mean- 
ing, as  graceful  aa  the  speaking,  and  always  canying  the  sense 
of  conviction  to  the  hearers. 
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A  gentleman,  and  exclusive  in  bearing,  Curtis  was,  never- 
theless, profoundly  demociratic.  He  believed  in  hia  fellow- 
men— that  wa3  the  essence  of  hia  democracy —and,  like  Wen- 
di-ll  Phillipa,  he  illustrated  in  his  manners  aJid  greeting  that 
the  noblest  i-efinement  waa  in  all  senses  a  part  of  the  most 
coiDpli'te  faith  in  republican  doctrine  and  in  the  essentia] 
equality  of  human  beings.  For  twenty  years  Mr,  Curtis  com- 
manded the  highest  fees— abont  the  same  as  Gougli,  Beecher, 
and  I'liillips.  He  always  read  his  lectures  from  carefully 
prepared  manuHCiipts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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HENRY  WATTERS^N  I  have  known  for  the  twenty-five 
jearfl  that  he  has  feeeu  coming  to  the  Everett  House, 
Xew  Yoik.  I  thhik  I  kii^w  hiin  better  than  many  of  those 
who  count  themselves  intii^te  aequauitaiices  and  frienda. 
My  office  has  been  his  headquai'ters  most  of  that  time,  where 
}ie  has  l>eeii  in  the  habit  uf  meeting  all  classes  of  political 
leailei-8,  newspaper  mana- 
gers, and  editors,  and  wheiv 
have  been  discussted  all  pro- 
gressive schemes  in  the  in- 
terest of  telegraph  news, 
printing  machinery,  papei- 
manufactui'e,  and  advance- 
ment in  uidustry  of  all  kindM, 
political,  social,  scientific, 
and  for  tlie  general  good  in 
all  directions. 

A  Deinocratie  leader  aiiii 
editor  of  the  most  iiiHneii- 
tial  paper  in  the  South,  lie 
has  counted  such  men  as 
Cii-eeley,  Raymond,  James, 
\\'hit*-law  Reid,  Dana, 
MeGill,  and  John  Swinton 
among  his  nearest  friends  and  advisers.  He  was  looked  upon 
by  his  political  opp<ments  aa  OTie  of  tlie  safest  of  their  advis- 
ers. I  think  Henry  Watterson  has  had  tlie  enti-^e  to  the 
White  House  during  every  administration  since  Grant's,  ex- 
cepting Hayes,  although  I  hardly  think  he  and  President 
Cleveland  were  over  fond  of  each  other. 

There  are  conditioria  under  which  a  close  friend  of  the  Colo- 
nel can  learn  all  about  him — his  remarkable  social  experi- 
ences, especially  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  lyric  and 
dnuuatic  stage.     At  one  time  he  knew  every  ^ksA>  «(Aa^^%c- 
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tress,  slDger,  aud  manager  iu  the  Euii;ltsh-s[)eakiDg  world,  ajid 
they  were  all  his  friends. 

Colonel  Watteraou  has  been  a  eueccasful  lecturer  (luring  the 
last  two  decades  and  has  covered  as  much  territory  as  any 
other  man.  He  is  equally  popular  is  New  Englajid  aud  in 
the  South;  is  a  favorite  in  Texas,  California,  Arkausas,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  and  all  the  Western  States.  He  has  given  his  lee- 
ture  on  "Abrahatu  Lineolu  "  before  erowded  houses  in  South- 
ern cities  where,  when  he  wa«  a  rebel  captain,  he  would 
joyfidly  have  direct*^d  the  Kedi'i-al  President's  execution. 

Until  1894  he  eouductuil  th«  i-ounuUs  of  his  party  in  all 
national  conventions,  and  hau  wielded  an  influence  more  po- 
tent in  the  advancement  of  the  Democratic  party  than  any 
other  mail  of  his  time. 

Hi'  is  a  charuiiug  man  personally,  honest,  kind-heai-ted, 
iinil  siiii-,'iv  ill  .-v,-rv  way  (except  at  jx.ker:  I  hav.-  kiiuiiii  liim 
to  lukr  \<\  id]  til.'  ■■Iiips  ill  a  tUre.-ruiiud  jack-init,  ajiil  laisi- 
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THE  HON.  WILLIAM  PARSOyS,  a  Dublin  barrister, 
was  a  spleudid  repi-ewiitativc  of  a  school  of  literary  aiid 
historical  lecturers,  who,  like  Dr.  John  Lord,  followed  the 
[ilatfonn  as  a  profession.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  Mr.  Farsooa 
was  decidedly  the  most  satis- 
factoiyman  to  manager  and 
audiences  alike  that  has  cuine 
from  abroad.  His  taking 
]iresence,  charming  manners, 
and  well-equipped  brain,  ad- 
uiii-ably  furnished,  his  ease  of 
siieech  and  pleasant,  well- 
trained  voice,  together  with 
his  ready  wit  and  careful 
scholarship,  made  him  a  favor- 
ite always  during  the  twelve 
yeais  he  was  continuously 
coming  here  for  the  lecture 
season.  But  his  voice  was 
his  best  tool;  it  never  wore  on 
himself  or  tired  hia  hearers. 

From  1873  to  1884,  the  Hon.  AVilliaui  Parsons  made  annual 
lecture  tours  in  America.  Next  to  Gough,  he  was  about  the 
first  one  to  be  booked  for  the  following  season  wherever  he 
appeared.  Generally  he  returned  after  the  close  of  a  lecture 
tour  with  his  time  for  the  following  season  all  booked  solid 
and  conti-acts  in  his  pocket.     His  lectures  were  biographical. 
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tr.LTAM    E.    GLADSTOXE   couliT  not  be   j.revailed 

upon  to  luidertake  a  lecture  tour  hi  America.     I  made 
ii  diiaJ  offer  of  £4,1X10  fur  twenty  lectures.      Of  course  he 
not  anwpf.  it;  yet,  if  he  had  only  known  the  reception  he 
.1(1  iiave  gotten  iJi  Aiuema,  and  the  anxious,  aimost  fever- 
ish desire  that  there  vaa  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  see 
and    hear   him,  I   tliiuk    lie 
would  have  been  inclined  to 
nni  across.     There  is  no  audi- 
torium ill  this  fountiy  that  he 
ronlil  ni.t  havr  tillfil  ni-htly 

t.     i,n,.ii,ly 


!lUi.   Ml 

<■  inrtu> 


I'.lli 


I   im^i   Ml',  (;lM.Uin,i,'rliiv.> 
ni,ii.>  :it  lii-  h- ill  l...ii.l,,ii 

lui-  [I  tour  .>f  fifty  Iwtiiiv.s. 
id  iioi  ais<><imiii,'i'  xiu-  at  lir^t,  hut  latt-r  on  said  that  li,- 
lit  li,.  was  ti">  oM  to  make  tlic  tii]i.  '■  IVsia.'s.-  hr 
1,  "uhv  :,lioiild  I  -o  to  Aiuci^-a'.'  I'oii't  all  Aim-iirans 
to  SIM.  111,.?'-      I  -iv(.  tlu'  Irltei-  Ml.  (Hiiilstoiii.  st-iit  nil.  ill 
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ti-r,  with  all  til..  ki]iilii..>s  il  i.x]in.s,s,'s,  aiid  tlu-  daz^linj,'  pro- 
posals whi<.|i  it  ...tf..is.  l-iiliappily  my  loply  lifs  not  in  va^'ue 
I'XiiK'ssiinis  of  hope,  lint  in  tin-  Imnlfii  of  srvnity  years,  and 
of  ejigagemcntH  and  diitii's  Ix-yond  my  stivnt,'tli,  by  the  ileser- 
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tion  of  which,  even  for  the  time  needed,  I  should  really  be 
disentitling  myself  to  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  America, 
which  I  prize  so  highly. 

'^  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
"  February  7,  1880. 

"To  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Boston,  U.  S.  A." 


On  two  occasions  I  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  his 
Harly  Street  house.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  my  sto- 
ries of  Western  frontier  life,  and  asked  if  1  had  any  objections 
to  having  a  stenographer  sit  behind  a  screen  and  take  down 
the  "stories."  So  on  my  third  visit  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 
and  I  talked.  I  had  been  thinking  all  the  night  before  and 
all  the  morning  on  my  way  to  his  house  what  I  would  say, 
but  when  once  seated  at  tht»  table,  somehow,  unconsciously,  I 
was  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  giving  experiences  of  my  Western 
IL^e,  all  drawn  out  of  me  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  fascinating  way 
of  doing  things.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  we  rose  from  the 
table.  He  said:  "Major  Pond,  I  cannot  tt»ll  you  how  inter- 
esting your  visit  has  been  to  me.  I  thank  you  for  it."  The 
i-eporter  was  concealed  behind  a  screen  vt*ry  near.  I  have 
looked  for  the  stories  in  print,  but  1  never  found  them. 
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T.  BARNUM  I  first  saw  in  Foud  <lu  Lac,  WUituiisiii, 
ill  1853.  The  agitation  over  tlie  Maiue  Law  had  ex- 
the  then  new  and  farthest  ^Vesteni  State,  Wiscoiiaiu,  and 
was  a  inovemeut  on  foot  %o  have  the  Maiiie  Luw  passed 
1.'  State  Lrgi>latiive.  Many  speakers  were  secunnl  fn>in 
the  Kast,  among  whom 
wtre  Mif.  Fowhir,  Mrs. 
S.  R.  I.  litmnett,  V.  T. 
Barnuni,  and  Hncithci' 
(.Ttitleman,  a  famouti 
;iL,'itator,  whose  naiiu''  I 
liiigft.  This  i>arty 
iMvrll.-il  in  11  hvii-lmrsr 

lalTiap'     fl'iNil     loivil    tu 

ii'Mu,  hnldinn    trni]"'!- 
■AW'y  niv'-tinijs  iiint  iii:ik- 


■■(iiid  dii  Lac  (Iwcnty 
,.il.---,)tost'L'ajidluhi-ar 
'  llif    great     hmnhii];," 


■rV, 


III. I    Ik' 


V  l«-;iutifnl.      1  r 
rin-h-tsdnWNva. 

■rs  and  aiuis  woi 


■  har. 


Sin- 


nnni. 
soniv. 


;iii,  whuiii  1  ihdiit  cmv  for;  Imt 

t    v-Mw   llaiiii -th.'   huiiilm-"     Tlic  tirst  handclaii- 

nd  clifLi-s  tliat  I  .'vr  r.4ii..]ul.L.r  lirariiig  wt-r.-  for  Ilar- 
1  didn't  nnd<-rstnnd  wlidl  il  ^^asall  ;d>iml.  A  hand- 
nUHliuni-sizfd  man,  ui  dark  tryiisi'rs,  whit«  vest,  and  a 
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black  sack  coat,  smooth  shaven^  with  a  wealth  of  curly  black 
hair,  and  a  smile  all  over  his  face,  stepped  forward  on  the 
platform.     He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying: 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  *  humbug,'  but  the  cause  which  I  have  cham- 
pioned in  company  with  these  friends  is  sincere.  That  is  no 
humbug.  I  have  consented  to  accompany  them  throughout 
your  State  to  help,  if  possible,  in  establishing  a  law  in  this 
young  State  that  may  save  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
from  ruin.  You  have  laws  for  the  prevention  of  murder  and 
of  theft  and  of  all  other  crimes,  but  no  law  for  the  prevention 
of  a  man's  stealing  and  wasting  his  earnings  in  strong  drink 
and  impoverishing  his  family." 

He  made  a  very  eloquent  appeal  to  our  people,  and  closed 
his  speech  by  reassuring  his  friends  that  he  was  no  humbug, 
"but  look  out  next  year.  I  expect  to  send  a  show  into  this 
cpuntry .  Then  you  may  get  humbugged . "  He  retired  with 
more  cheers  and  applause.  The  next  year  Barnum's  woolly 
horse  was  exhibited  throughout  the  West,  and  everybody  was 
humbugged.  My  father,  at  great  sacrifice,  took  all  his  family, 
and  all  the  settlement  did  likewise.  I  didn't  see  him  after 
that  untU  1875  or  1876. 

While  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Redpath  in  Boston  I  en- 
gaged Mr.  Bamum  to  give  twenty  lectures  on  temi)e ranee  in 
New  England,  paying  him  $2,000  and  his  expenses.  His  first 
lecture  was  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  in  the  Redpath  Lyceum 
Course,  before  a  very  large  audience. 

The  day  he  arrived  at  Boston  I  met  him  and  Mrs.  Barnum, 
his  new  young  wife,  at  the  station.  Each  had  small  hand- 
bags. I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  large  baggage.  He  said 
they  had  none,  excepting  what  they  carried  in  their  hands.  I 
started  to  pilot  them  to  a  carriage,  when  Mr.  Barnum  said  : 
"We  will  walk  to  the  Parker  House.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  carriage."  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
tour  through  New  England,  where  he  lectured  in  all  tlie  large 
towns,  and  he  would  never  allow  his  manager  to  incur  an  extra 
expense  for  any  unnecessary  comfort.  He  was  the  most  pru- 
dently economical  man  that  I  have  ever  kno^jni.    \\.  m^^  ti^ 
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di£feii?nce  to  him  who  paiii  the  expenses.  If  they  were  unneo- 
essary,  he  cUdn't  want  them  incurred.  luvariably  he  walked 
fi-oiu  the  station  to  tlie  hotel.  lu  busiiiesa  illations  with  him 
aftei'wai-d  I  found  that  same  rigid  eooiiomy  iti  all  his  dealings. 
Ho  t^ld  mti  that  the  lai'ge  full  sheet  lithograph  of  hia  ovra 
heud  cost  hiin  a  little  lessthaii  a  cent  and  a  half  each ;  leould 
not  have  got  them  at  the  time  for  less  than  eight  eents.  He 
also  tuld  me  that  his  book,  "The  Life  of  P.  T.  Banium,"  a 
boiuid  volume  of  several  hundred  Images,  was  printed  in  Buf- 
falo, and  cost  him  a  trifle  over  nine  centos  each  and  sold  for  a 
(lullar ;  but  he  bought  a  million  copies  both  of  the  book  and  of 
hi.s  lithograph.  He  always  arranged  to  have  his  colored  show 
bills  made  so  a*  to  answer  the  same  pui'pose  from  one  yeai-  to 
aiiutlnT.  He  seldom  had  a  new  diawinjj  made,  but,  with  the 
intiddiiction  of  modi-ni  ty[w  descriptive  bills,  he  could  liorder 
Ihe  old  .■nl.>ird  pust.Ts  iiml  iiiii 
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the  ticket  wagon,  but  he  got  through  it  and  called  for  eight 
tickets,  holding  out  a  $50  bill  to  the  agent,  who  seized  it, 
handed  him  eight  tickets  and  a  wad  of  money.  After  he  got 
out  of  the  crowd  and  counted  his  money  he  found  that  he  was 
$20  short,  and  of  course  that  spoiled  the  enjojanent  of  the  show 
for  him.  He  seated  his  party,  went  back,  and  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  the  box  office.  The  ticket  seller  just 
politely  bluffed  huu  off,  insisting  that  he  got  his  right  change, 
and  one  or  two  "  bomicers  "  around  the  office  hustled  the  man 
away.  Of  course  there  was  no  recourse  for  him  whatever. 
The  story  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  Barnum  at  all. 
He  simply  said, "That  was  nothing;  my  man  pays  $5,000  a 
year  for  the  privilege  of  selling  tickets  at  my  show."  I  asked 
him  if  that  was  the  custom,  and  he  said  it  was  with  all  circuses 
and  big  shows  on  the  road ;  that  the  i)rivilege  of  selling  tick- 
ets was  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder.  For  years  he  had 
never  let  it  for  less  than  $2,500.  I  afterward  learned  that 
that  was  indeed  the  custom. 

Mr.  Barnum  frequently  gave  me  passes  to  his  show,  written 
out  in  his  own  handwriting  and  always  on  tlie  cheaj)est  kind 
of  paper.  I  wish  I  had  kept  some  of  them.  I  have  liad  as 
many  as  a  dozen  of  them  in  my  pocket  at  one  time. 

He  and  I  were  one  day  sitting  iii  tlie  sliow  in  l^oston  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the  perform an(^e  to  begin.  The 
show  peddlers  came  along  crying,  "  Lemonade !  Lemonade ! " 
and,  not  recognizing  Mr.  Barnum,  shouted  in  his  face.  Mr. 
Barnum  said  to  them : 

"Go  to  the  other  part  of  the  show.  I  don^t  want  you  to 
peddle  these  things  anywhere  within  my  hearing." 

That  afternoon  one  of  the  Amazons  in  tlie  great  Amazon 
march,  which  was  a  feature  that  year,  was  run  ovt»r  and  killed 
by  a  chariot  near  the  entrance  of  the  ring.  •  Mr.  Barnum  did 
not  move,  and  I  said  : 

"That  is  dreadful,  isn't  it?  " 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "there  is  another  waiting  for  a  place. 
It  is  rather  a  benefit  than  a  loss." 

I  thmk  I  never  knew  a  more  heavUeaa  m^w  o\  «v\^  ^V'Ci 
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knew  the  value  and  possibilities  of  a  dollar  more  tliau  P.  T. 
ISunnuu.  1  am  told  ha  left  a  very  haudaome  fortuue.  He 
cut  always  with  a  gold  knife.  A  luore  plausible,  pleasant- 
speaking  luaii  was  never  heard.  It  was  as  good  as  the  ahov 
itself  to  listen  to  hini  in  conversation.  He  was  familiar  with 
every  slightest  detail  of  his  great  performance. 

I  said  to  him  once ;  "  You  utilized  Jumbo's  Btami>ode  in  the 
Zoolugieal  Gardens,  Loudon,  to  pretty  good  advantage  as  an 
advertiBement." 

Barnum  replied :  "  We  did  uothing.  We  could  not  help  it, 
1  had  been  to  a  thousand  dollars'  expense  sending  men  to  In- 
dia, aud  had  sketches  made  of  the  scone  of  capturing  this  im- 
mt'use  beast,  and  had  started  my  man  to  Buffalo  witik  draw- 
ings and  oi'ders  for  the  printing  when  I  saw  in  the  papers 
that  Jumlxi  refused  to  leave  the  ganlen,  and  that  there  was  a 
gi-nenil  u|.risiii!;  uf  the  rhihlivn  <.f  r,ond.in,  who  were  niakini;  a 

him  ha.'k,  liut  I  aiihft  M'll.  H.  never  e-.st  lue  a  i-eiit  to  a.l- 
viMtis,.  Jiiiiil",.      It  Wiisthe  giviiU'Jst  free  advertisin;,'  1   ever 
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MR.  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  ^aeral  passenger  ^ent  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  is  a 
many-sided  man  who  has  added  a  new  subject  to  the  lecture 
platform. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  although  almost  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  art,  literatui'e,  science,  invention,  adventure, 
aod  philanthropy  has  been 
treated  by  lyeeum  lecturers,  the 
almost  limitless  subject  of  the 
evolution  of  facilities  for  rapid 
and  luxurious  travel  has  been 
neglected.  Yet  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  great  travelling 
public  is  much  interested. 
The  development  of  the  meaiiB 
of  travel  and  commerce  is  so 
universally  a  part  of  daily  life 
that  we  do  not  stop  to  realia' 
the  causes  of  the  tremendous 
strides  which  have  been  made 
in  these  fields  within  a  single 
lifetime.  It  remained  for  Mr,  Daniels  to  intn 
interesting  subject. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Daniels  left  the  public  school  in 
Aurora,  III.,  and  enlisted  in  the  marine  artillery  of  New  York, 
going  to  North  Carolina  with  the  Burnside  ex])edition,  later 
becoming  a  government  steamboat  pilot  for  the  iulaiid  waters 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  beciune  connected  with  Western  railroads 
and  has  grown  up  iu  the  transportation  business,  so  that  he 
has  not  only  observed,  but  has  had  an  important  part  in  its  de- 
velopment. In  his  special  department  he  has  shown  a  com- 
bination of  rare  executive  ability  whick  ai;n.QUTv\A  «!imi^<^  \fi 
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genius.  He  is  original  in  his  -way  of  doing  things  and  is  full 
nf  new  and  progressive  scliemea.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Danick 
is  a  man  of  excellent  literary  ability,  aa  well  aa  originality  of 
tliought — a  rare  combinatioa  of  qualities. 

His  speeches  are  concise  and  tu  tlie  point  and  crowded  with 
iijfi)i-iiiation.  He  is  t/m  man  to  address  railroad  aaseiiiblies  on 
all  sorts  of  occasions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  speak- 
ci's.  If  ourlyceum  managers  could  realize  the  great  educative 
inilucace  Bueh  lectures  would  have  upon  their  community,  they 
would  not  1)0  long  in  restoring  the  lycemn  platform  to  its  origi- 
niil  jxisitioo  when  it  stood  for  genius,  ability,  and  edueation. 

In  spite  of  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  writer  and  Ei>eaker, 
Sir.  Daniels  is  satisfied  with  the  veiy  highest  position  in  his 
profession,  and  is  not  ambitious  to  liU  any  other  niclie  of  pub- 
lic enunenee.  He  has  risen  by  sheer  ability  to  the  liigh  posi- 
tion wliich  he  ii.iw  (.ei'upi.'s  in  his  sp-eiid  liiu',  and  is  am- 
teiitvd  linvmuin  tlie  "li-lit  tilt;  ill  the  fnmt  rank,'"  wiili  tin- 
hu-^'rst  iiieiime  uf  auy  ■;,■wr■.>^  piLss-^u-iT  aip-nt  in  tlu'  wui-l-l 

Sir.  I);iuirls,  it  is  exi'e.-ted,  will  ,s,.mu  cuivey  passru-,T.s 
fn.m  Xrw  Vnik  t.>  Clii,:!;^,)  l„.|weL'ii  suLiri.st;  and  s\iiiset,  vi;i 
tlir  Ne»-  Ynrk  (Viitial  itailioad. 
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ME.  ED.  HERON-ALLEN,  who  ia  now  a  barrister  in 
London,  was  one  of  the  most  unique  as  well  as  most 
remarkable  successes  in  the  way  of  a  lyceum  novelty  that  I 
ever  diacovei-ed.  He  came  to  me  while  I  was  in  London  with 
Mr.  Beecher  in  1886,  and  showed  me  a  little  book  which  he 
had  written  on  the  science 
of  the  hand. 

He  at  once  impressed  me 
as  one  of  the  most  dashing 
and  attractive  young  gentle- 
men I  had  ever  met,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  a  favorite 
with  many  of  the  swell 
clubs  and  literary  societies. 
He  was  a  young  man  with 
tremendous  assurance, 
which  at  once  inspired  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  whom- 
ever he  met. 

He  wished  to  go  to 
America  and  give  lessons 
and  lectures  on  the  science 
of  the  hand,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  propose  that  he  woiild  hire  a  hall  and  give  his  lecture 
that  I  might  judge  of  it  for  myself.  He  did  so,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  and  I,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  attended  the 
lecture  in  Hempstead,  London. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  a^e  he  was  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent to  secure  a  collection  of  violins  and  other  stringed  in- 
struments for  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  Loudon.  His  expe- 
dition was  very  successful,  and  he  became  so  intensely  enam- 
ored of  his  work  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  violin  making,  which 
is  now  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject  for  all  violin  mal'- 
ers.     He  seemed  possessed  of  mai\y  most  TemaT:Va!A&  sgA'^- 
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Arrangemeuts  were  completed,  and  he  «une  to  America  on 
the  same  steamer  on  which  Mr.  aiid  Mi-s,  Beecber,  my  broth- 
er, and  I  returned.  He  was  the  most  jiopiilai-  man  on  the 
txiiLt,  improvising  a  number  of  brilliant  social  atfaira  that  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  voyagers. 

On  hia  arrival  in  New  York,  he  took  an  extensive  suite  of 
parlors  at  the  Everett  House,  and  held  a  press  reception,  at 
whii'h  he  examined  the  hands  of  many  of  the  reporters  and 
their  friends,  ineluding  several  men  of  distinction,  and  wrote 
desrriptious  of  the  eharactt^rs  of  many,  to  tlie  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  his  auditors. 

Within  a  week  he  was  a  favorite  in  New  York's  best  society, 
lie  sent  out  hia  cards  announcing  that  he  would  give  lessons 
in  the  science  of  the  hand,  with  charts  and  written  descrip- 
tions accompanying  them.  One  leailiiig  young  ladies'  school 
in  >"<-w  York  iirr;in,i,'.-d  fi.r  ^^■\•■\^^y  sittiniis  .,f  pupils,  .■u.Oi  of 
wh..tii  puid  t.T.   .Inllars.     -ni.-ir  liamls  wi^re  exnmin.-d,  cliarts 
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Kotwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  his  profession  ^  he  had  the 
entr^  to  the  very  best  families  of  New  York. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  arose  a  jealousy  of  him  among 
the  young  men  of  New  York,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were 
much  opposed  to  him,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  him. 
He  was  a  favorite,  and  he  knew  it.  He  kept  light  along 
making  friends  and  money. 

He  went  to  Boston  and  repeated  his  successes  there,  with 
headquaiiiers  at  the  Vendome.  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  took  him 
up,  which  of  course  made  him  a  social  attraction  there.  Then 
he  went  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  back  to  New  York. 

One  day  he  and  I,  in  company  with  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Brooklyn,  visited  a  famous  violin  maker  in  that  city  who  was 
anxious  to  meet  Mr.  Heron- Allen.  We  found  our  way  up  to 
his  studio  or  workshop,  where  he  was  hard  at  work  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  apron,  and  before  him  lay  Ed.  Heron- Allen's 
book  on  the  violin.  As  he  had  not  been  apprised  of  Mr. 
Heron-Allen's  coming,  the  visit  was  a  complete  surprise;  but 
it  was  a  very  interesting  meeting  to  hear  those  two  experts 
discussing  the  mechanism  of  the  violin,  and  reminded  one  of 
the  oft-quoted  saying,  that  "if  you  want  something  you  must 
give  something."  Mr.  Heron- Allen  discovered  we  had  a  great 
violin  maker  in  America,  and  the  violin  maker  claimed  he  was 
greatly  benefited  by  the  visit  from  the  man  whom  he  consid- 
ered possessed  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  violin  of  any 
one  of  his  yeai-s. 

Cheirosophy  became  irksome  to  Ed.  Heron- Allen  in  a  short 
time,  and  he  decided  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  write  a  novel,  that  he  had  found 
a  publisher  who  was  to  make  an  advance  on  royalties,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  try  living  the  life  of  a  Bohemian  litterateur 
for  two  years,  depending  for  his  living  entirely  upon  what  he 
could  make  with  his  pen.  He  withdrew  from  society,  took 
apartments  in  some  obscure  place  in  New  York,  and  I  didn't 
see  him  for  some  months.  One  morning  I  met  him  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  he  looked  emaciated  and  hungry.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  get  some  breakfast.     I  invited  hiid  to  \st^^!&ia&\» 
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with  me,  but  he  declined,  and  said  he  was  still  engaged  in  his 
liU'raiy  labors  and  de]iendiHg  upon  them  wholly  for  his  sus- 
ti-naiice.  He  did  keep  it  up  for  two  yearn,  but  caiui;  near 
st:u-^-iiig  to  death.  During  that  time  he  put  out  two  books — 
out;  "The  Kisses  of  Fat«,"  the  other  I  have  forgotten. 

He  afterwai'd  called  upou  me  and  told  me  that  he  was  going 
back  to  London  to  take  charge  of  his  father's  business,  who 
wa-s  a  well-established  barrister  in  Soho. 

The  season  fiiUowing  I  visited  him  at  his  office  in  London. 
He  had  some  ])ublic  position  in  the  law  courts,  wbicJi  I  visited 
with  him.  He  was  not  clerk  of  tlie  court,  but  seemed  in 
i-barge  of  the  distribution  of  briefs  and  aasigument  of  cases 
fur  the  judge.  He  invited  me  inside  the  railing  and  intro- 
dui-cd  me  to  the  judge  on  the  bench  aa  Judge  Pond  of  New 
■\'ork,  as  coolly  as  thougli  it  were  an  indisputable  fact.  'I'he 
jud;;e  wch'Dined  ini'  on  the  si'ut  by  his  side,  and  w;is  very 
r\y.y\ty  and  :ii,'rr,MM,.  t,.,  ii,r.  1  innnaui-.l  in  s.inj.-  WLty  to  mask 
my  id.'niity  and  to  krrp  up  thi-  dflnsimi  until  the"  hunr  lor 
iuijonninfnl,  wlirn  Mr,  I  l.n.n-AlKni  and  1  walked  out,  lie 
tluuikini,'  til.'  jnd-.>  fi.i  his  kiiiiin  ss  to  Ids  iri-'ud.  \Vh<-n  «v 
g..t  <.nt  on  ilu>  f.hv,.t.  Ill'  iiiaily  iaint.i-d  witli  laughter  ovur  tlu- 
prai-tii'al  juK>.  and  tin-  uay  Jlliad  sn.'rtvded. 


and  sii{,'^'estfd  tliat 
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PATRICK  SARSFIELD  GILMORE  waa  the  greatest  msa- 
ager  of  hia  time,  as  well  as  the  greatest  military  band- 
master. To  him  is  due  almost  all  the  credit  of  making  it 
possible  to  produce  fine  oi'chestral  effects  with  a  military  band. 
Before  his  time  militai^  bands  were  simply  brass  bands,  and 
the  introduction  of  wood  iustnimeiits~the  oboe,  saxaphone, 
flute,  piccolo,  and  clarinet 
— dates  from  the  year  of 
Gilmore's  great  Peace 
Jubilee. 

In  ISiiS,  in  Salem, 
Maas.,  he  organized  Gil- 
more's Band,  which  lie 
maintained  until  his 
death,  Sept.  24,  1892. 
In  Music  Hall,  Boston, 
Gilmore  introduced  the 
first  band  concerts,  at 
l>opular  prices,  that  were 
self'  sustaining.  For 
years,  in  Boston  and  New 
England,  Gilmore's  Band 
headed  the  great  parades. 

He  conceived  and  car- 
ried to  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess the  greatest  musical 

jubUee  festival  ever  known  in  all  the  world— the  World  Peace 
Jubilee  Festival  of  1872,  when  it  did  seem  that  wars  were 
over  and  all  the  world  was  at  peace.  The  immensity  of 
the  scheme  was  all  the  product  of  Gilmore's  brain.  For  over 
a  year  (1868-69)  he  found  little  encouragement.  Business 
men  scoffed  at  the  wild  idea  and  fairly  laughed  in  his  face 
at  his  i>er8istence.  "Finally,"  as  he  told  me  himself,  "I 
found  one  Boston  merehant  who  was  wi\^g  V^  \\&\j&\\  Xn  \^%^ 
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and  as  I  unfolded  the  possibility  and  feasibilities  of  tho  plan 
and  the  great  stimiiluB  it  would  be  to  Boston  trade,  I  saw 
that  ht^  caught  tho  idea  and  comprehended  the  situation.  This 
was  Mr.  Eben  Jordan,  who  theo  and  there  promised  me  liia 
help.  I  had  no  ti-ouble  from  that  time  on.  Mr.  Jordan  raised 
and  supplied  the  money.  I  set  about  the  details,  secured  the 
ground,  had  plans  for  the  great  Cflliseum  drawn,  contracts 
awardt'dj  and  the  work  was  progreasiug  rapidly  and  to  tho  sat- 
isfaction of  all  iuterested.  The  great  arches  were  raised,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  structure  attracted  much  public  attention. 
People  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  monster  auditorium 
that  was  rising  alxjve  everything  iu  Boston.  I  was  about 
ready  to  start  for  Europe  to  Beeure  musical  talent  for  the  event, 
when,  one  murning,  I  saw  headlines  in  the  papers;  'The 
Great  Giimore  Cdlisciim  Levelled  to  the  Ground  by  a  Hurri- 
eaue,'  etc.  T  wcut  out  to  the  yrniiii.ls  and  tlicrc  everything 
lay  flat.     Thrre  was  u^t  a  p.ist  stiiiidiiig.     Tluise  gi-eat  arches 
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for  chomseSy   and  within  three  months  singers  were  being 
drilled  in  all  the  New  England  cities." 

In  1871  Mr.  Gilmore  visited  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  what  no  other  man  could  have  brought 
about.  He  obtained  from  the  governments  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Ireland,  Eussia,  and  Italy,  their  national 
bands,  all  composed  of  enlisted  men,  and  these  bauds  were 
sent  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  governments  to  take 
part  in  the  World's  Peace  Jubilee  Festival. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Gilmore' s  own  lips  the 
accounts  of  his  visits  to  the  capitals  and  his  arguments  with 
the  heads  of  governments  when  they  tried  to  show  the  absurd- 
ity of  granting  leave  of  absence  to  enlisted  men  to  visit  our 
free  country.  Naturally,  they  said,  the  men  would  all  desert, 
and  quite  naturally,  too,  the  Americans  would  offer  all  induce- 
ments for  them  to  desert — inducements  quite  irresistible,  if  all 
reports  were  true. 

Mr.  Gilmore  replied  that  he  would  put  them  on  tlieir  honor ; 
that  musicians  were  above  the  average  of  intelligence ;  they 
were  gentlemen,  and  they  would  never  desert.  The  fact  that 
their  sovereigns  put  trust  in  them  and  granted  this  privilege, 
would  test  their  honor  and  their  pride.  He  proposed  to  make 
a  competitive  international  military  band  tournament,  and 
every  musician  would  feel  bound  to  see  his  band  bring  home 
the  prize. 

Gilmore  succeeded.  Those  foreign  bands  were  a  great  fea- 
ture of  the  jubilee,  and  their  respective  nations  took  a  patri- 
otic pride  in  seeing  that  nothing  was  lacking  of  perfect 
equipment  for  the  visit. 

The  greatest  opera  singer  of  that  time  was  Mme.  Peschka 
Leutiner,  who  was  subsidized  by  and  under  contract  with  the 
German  government.  Consent  of  the  German  Emperor  must 
be  obtained  to  bring  her  to  America.  Gilmore' s  application 
for  this  great  singer  was  refused.  Nothing  daunted,  he  se- 
cured an  audience  with  Emperor  William,  and  before  leaving 
had  obtained  his  consent,  which  meant  an  imperial  order  for 
Germany  a  greatest  singer  to  take  tYie  \fe^^Y!\%  ^^s^»  \ssl  *^^ 
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Wnrld's  Peace  Jubilee,  "I  never  will  forget  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  I  received  from  the  great  emperor,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  triumph  I  had  as  I  left  his  august  presence,"  said  Mr. 
Gihnore  afterward. 

Many  an  evening  while  on  tour,  over  his  bottle  of  eliam- 
]>agne  after  a  concert  (it  was  his  custom  to  take  a  pint  of 
eharapagne  every  night  before  going  to  bed),  have  I  e.iijoyeil 
Gilmore's  description  of  his  successful  visits  to  European  capi- 
tals and  the  cordial  receptions  he  had  everywhere. 

The  great  Peace  Jubilee  was  the  talk  of  the  world  to  a 
greater  degree  than  anything  that  ha^  since  taken  place  except 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicf^o. 

'While  the  plans  for  it  were  in  progress,  Gilmore  waa  con- 
slimlly  l»>!iL|^'  tiilii  hy  iiiiisiral  fri.-nds  that  Ins  eusemlile  was 
so  l^iij;,.  iis  til  iriKlff  ini].ossilili'  tin-  hiinuonv  of  1,000  instru- 
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In  1873  Mr.  Gilmore  went  to  New  York  with  his  band, 
which  became  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Baiid  of  that  city. 
He  remained  its  leader  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  made 
annual  concert  tours  all  over  the  country.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  conduct  several  of  these  tours ;  in  fact,  I  was  his  sole 
agent  for  booking  his  concerts  until  I  was  outbid  by  Mr. 
Blakely,  who  toured  the  band  the  four  last  years  they  were  on 
the  road.  Gilmore' s  Band,  always  one  hundred  strong,  was 
at  the  head  of  all  great  public  parades.  Its  appearance  along 
the  line  of  march  was  the  signal  for  great  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause. Gilmore  conceived  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
schemes  for  hitting  the  music-loving  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
masses.  He  was  not  a  business  man  in  the  sense  of  loving  to 
acquire  money.  In  fact,  he  cared  very  little  for  money,  but 
much  for  the  fam^  of  his  band.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and 
never  left  a  rehearsal  until  eveiything  was  right.  His  musi- 
cians loved  him  and  everybody  respected  liim. 

Once  he  and  I  were  walking  together  down  Broadway  and 
were  speaking  of  Pamell,  who  was  then  in  New  York  and 
booked  to  speak  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn  tliat 
evening  Mr.  Beecher  was  to  speak  tliere  also.  Gilmore  said 
to  me: 

"  Major,  do  you  know  Mr.  Beecher  real  well ;  T  mean  well 
enough  to  ask  a  favor?  I  want  to  get  a  seat  on  the  stage  to- 
night to  hear  him  and  Pai-nell,  and  it's  too  late  to  think  of  se- 
curing a  ticket." 

"Do  I  know  him?  "  I  said. 

Just  then  I  saw  Mr.  Beecher  coming  up  Broadway  toward 
us.  Our  eyes  met,  but  each  pretended  not  to  see  the  other, 
and  we  came  together  co-chunk!  We  squared  off  at  each 
other,  and  so  stood  a  few  seconds,  to  the  surprise  of  passers- 
by.  Then  came  Mr.  Beecher' s  laugh  of  recognition,  and  I 
said: 

"Mr.  Beecher,  to  my  surprise,  this  many  P.  S.  Gilmore, 
says  he  never  met  you  and  asks  if  I  know  you  well  exiough  to 
introduce  him  to  you." 

"Well,"  aaid  Mr,  Beecher,  "I know  "iii:.  Qt\\sBLOx^^\svi5^'^^ 
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quite  erident  that  a  man  of  Lie  fair  reputation  anil  iar\e 
doesn't  know  tbe  company  he  ia  in." 

Mr.  Beecher  invited  Mr.  Gilmore  to  "come  over  early  with 
Pond  and  take  dinner,  and  if  I  get  into  the  Academy  you 
will."  So  we  were  there  at  tlie  great  Pamell  meeting,  anil 
Mr.  Gilmore  heard  Mr.  Beecher  at  his  best,  for  that  meeting 
is  on  record  as  an  event  in  Mr.  Beecher'a  life. 

I  went  home  with  Mr.  Beeehcr,  aud  he  and  I  sat  iu  his  din- 
ing-room for  some  time  over  a  tight  supper,  I  listeniug  to  hia 
conversation  on  the  topic  of  the  evening  just  past.  I  left  him 
at  aliout  eleven  o'clock  for  my  home  at  the  Everett  House, 
New  York.  Mr,  flilmore  then  resided  iu  New  York,  at  61 
■\Vetit  12th  Street.  On  my  way  home  it  occurred  to  me  tltat 
posHibly  Mr.  Gilmore  had  not  yet  finished  his  bottle  of  chain- 
pai^'ue,  and  so  I  rang  his  bell.  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock. 
The  coloi-ed  b(,y  n[.eura  the  '\nnr  ;iud  1  aski^d  if  Mr.  (iilin<Mv 
wriv  still  U]..  "lb-  ,s;d.l,  -  -W-s."  1  w;llk.-<l  b;iek  tu  tilt'  didiiii; 
room,  ;iiul  Wyrvv  \\r  slnoil,  trlliii-  Mrs.  (libiiore  aWut  his  ex].,'- 
rieii.vs  ..f  tl,,.  .■wiiii,-,      ill.  lunu-d  to  lue,  saying: 
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Gilmore,  often  seen  plodding  in  the  mud  through  the  streets 
of  Boston  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  musicians,  then  conceiving 
and  carrying  to  successful  termination  the  greatest  musical 
jubilee  ever  known,  and  making  Puiitan  Boston  bow  the  knee 
to  him,  Irishman  and  Catholic  though  he  was. 

Sousa,  an  enlisted  musician  in  the  Marine  Band  at  Wash- 
ington, becoming  its  leader,  then,  through  Mr.  Gilmore's  for- 
mer manager,  starred  with  a  band  of  his  own,  and  rising  year 
after  year,  through  the  popularity  of  his  own  compositions  and 
charming  personnel  as  a  conductor,  to  the  highest  place  as  a 
musician,  bandmaster,  and  composer — not  like  Gilmore,  but 
like  what  he  is,  and  no  one  else  can  be— Sousa. 
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^LHERT  HUHBATtD,  editor  of  The  Plnlktinp,  founder 
aaid  owner  of  the  Royeroft  Shop  in  East  Aurora,  Ndw 
Yolk,  is  the  most  recent  and  unique  development  in  the  lec- 
ture tield. 

J  wish  that  I  were  able  to  write  of  Mr.  Hnbbai'd  as  I  should 
like,  but  as  I  cannot,  I  shall  say  nothing.     He  sajs  it  him- 
self.     I  have  read  so  many 
nice    things  of  him   in     The 
I'liilktinf.,  a  few  of  them  re- 
I  n-ints     from     other    pajiers, 
that  I  think  tlie  entire  eido- 
^-'i.stie  iii'hl    is  eKliausteil.      I 
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no  uiMfi.  1,-c'tuiH  vri,i;a.i;.'uifiits  f,.r  u:v."  And  su  the  loctun- 
j,'oiu-  |.abli<.  «-ill  ii.'viT  ki.nw  what  it  lias  lost. 

(loud  In.-k  to  y.m.  V.XWvW     A  bi-li   ambition  ia  the  chief 
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them  are  truly  delightful ;  but,  of  course,  \'i8iting  so  many  of 
these,  he  has  been  obliged  to  travel  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  He  must  have  visited  the  home  of 
Robert  Bums  just  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  hard  winter  or  the 
opening  up  of  spring,  else  his  tracks  could  never  have  thrown 
up  so  much  mud. 

The  proportionate  success  of  Hubbard  to  some  of  the  other 
men  of  the  platform  may  be  inferred  from  The  Philistine  for 
April,  1900,  where  he  says : 

"The  week  before  I  was  in  Des  Moines,  Dean  Stubbs  ex- 
l)loited  an  audience  in  the  same  church.  Stubbs  liad  one  hun- 
dred people;  I  had  a  thousand,  with  just  $500  in  the  box 
office,  that's  all.  About  an  hour  after  the  lecture  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  snipped  a  clove,  and  declared  tit  at 
Stubbs  wasn't  in  it  with  me— a  proposition  I  did  not  argue." 

In  a  later  number  of  The  Philistiyie  Mr.  Hubbard  went  on 
to  say : 

"  I  see  that  Dean  Stubbs  of  Ely  is  out  with  a  letter  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazettey  denying  that  he  ever  said  that  Major  Pond 
was  the  original  David  Harum.  In  thi^  letter  the  Dean  takes 
occasion  to  say  his  regai'd  for  the  Major  is  very  great,  and  fur- 
ther, that  he  fully  endorses  Hall  Caine's  project  of  placing 
in  Westminster  Abbey  a  memorial  tablet  to  Major  Pond.  The 
leading  literary  men  of  England  and  several  American  authorb 
also  have  made  contributions  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  All 
those  who  contribute  will  have  their  names  on  the  tablet,  too, 
an<l  beneath  will  be  these  words,  *It  is  he  that  hath  made  us, 
and  not  we  ourselves.'  " 

I  was  so  elated  to  hear  that  the  Dean  had  made  nice  mention 
of  me,  that  I  wrote  to  him,  asking  him  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  Pall  Mally  and  here  is  his  reply : 

**  Of  course  I  did  not  write  a  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  at  all 
— on  that  or  any  other  subject.  I  have  not  written  a  line 
about  my  American  impressions  in  any  English  papers  since 
my  return,  nor  do  I  mtend  to  do  so." 

With  this  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Ely,  how  am  I  to  realize 
my  blasted  hopes  oi  being  immoi1,alizedm\N^^W\3a&\iet  tMw^^^ 
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I  travelled  with  Mr.  Hubbard  on  k  little  staning  tmir  latt 
spring  (Mai-ch,  1900).  Eveiywhore  we  went  he  had  some- 
thing nice  to  say  to  the  porters,  to  the  baggagemen,  the  hack- 
men,  the  street-car  conductors,  and  tlie  waiters  in  the  hotels. 
He  seeiued  iue^pable  of  hurting  auy  one's  feelings,  Everj- 
body  was  iti  love  with  him.  His  is  a  reiuai'kable  personality. 
But  when  he  gets  set  down  by  himself  with  that  caustic  pen 
of  his,  the  words  of  Scriptare  seem  to  take  possession  of  him, 
ai  d     Whom  ho  lo     th  ho    hasten  th 
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built  for  the  convenience  of  the  employees.  At  first  there  was 
but  one,  and  when  Mr.  Hubbard  announced  that  any  one  could 
be  excused  from  work^  at  any  time,  long  enough  to  take  a 
bathy  the  capacity  of  this  one  room  was  soon  reached  and  the 
employees  were  found  waiting  in  line  for  their  turn.  So  this 
permission  had  to  be  withdrawn  until  adtlitional  bathrooms 
could  be  added.  The  supply  of  bathrooms  is  now  adequate 
and  appreciated,  as  well  as  remunerative,  for  it  adds  vigor  and 
energy  to  the  workers,  and  increases  their  earning  capacity. 

In  a  sequestered  bend  of  the  brook,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  back  door  of  the  Roycroft  Shop,  is  the  Roycroft 
swimming  hole,  which  reminds  the  passer-by  of  a  frog  pond 
on  a  spring  day,  for  the  male  Roycrofters,  old  and  young, 
can  be  seen  and  heard  jumping  into  the  water  for  the  time 
being,  until  the  curious  visitor  has  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
view. 

"Cleanliness  is  godliness,"  says  Hubbard.  "This  is  part 
of  our  system  of  education." 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  without  question  the  most  amphibious  man 
I  ever  knew— a  sort  of  human  sea  lion— and  I  must  say  that 
when  I  saw  him  plunging  around  in  the  swimming  hole  at 
East  Aurora,  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  his  eyes  to 
the  beautiful,  large,  mild,  liquid  eyes  of  the  California  sea 
lion. 
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SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD  is  only  one  of  many  notable  people 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  relations  of  a  kindly  and  per- 
sonal character^  but  the  enduring  friendship  with  which  he  has 
honored  me  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  my 
whole  life. 

Now  that  his  public  activity,  in  a  personal  sense,  has 
ceased,  one  may  measure  his  notable  career  by  the  large  path- 
way it  has  blazed.  He  has  had  always  the  honors  usually 
attendant  upon  an  English  literary  career.  Educated  at  two 
of  the  endowed  schools,  which  in  England  are  called  "public," 
and  of  a  legal  family,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  University 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1854,  taking  in  1852 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  an  English  poem.  He  was  a  second 
master  in  King  Edward  VI.  School  at  Birmingham,  but  was 
soon  appointed  Principal  of  the  Government  Sanscrit  College 
at  Roona,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  was  also  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Bombay  University.  He  remained  until  1861, 
serving  also  as  an  editorial  correspondent  of  English  papers, 
when  he  returned  to  London  as  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  London  Telegraphy  a  position  that  he  still  holds  (1900). 

It  is  certainly  true,  and  I  have  had  many  evidences  of  it, 
that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  and  still  is  a  political  writer, 
a  power  to  be  counted  with  in  British  affairs.  To  him,  per- 
haps, as  political  writer  and  Asiatic  scholar  and  poet,  is  far 
more  due  the  beginnings  of  present  British  Imperialism  as  a 
political  condition  than  to  either  Chamberlain,  as  statesman, 
or  Kipling,  as  singer  of  the  "  Greater  Englanders."  The  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  Telegraph  have  been  a  unique  feature  of 
that  powerful  journal,  as  much  for  the  wide  knowledge  shown 
of  imperial  affairs  as  for  the  peculiarly  rich  and  refulgent  lit- 
erary merit  they  display.  English  editorials,  though  keen  and 
incisive  in  logic,  are  usually  colorless  as  to  rhetoric  and  illus- 
tration. Arnold's  leaders  have  been  and  continue  the  reverse 
of  that. 
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His  literary  work  auil  iinlustry  have  also  been  as  marked 
ainl  extensive.  His  writings  luako  a  rich  librarj-,  whicU  cov- 
ers luuch  of  Asiatic  life.  There  are  ten  volumes  di-alijig  wili 
i^auMcrit,  Hiudoo,  atid  Persian  subjects.  His  output  has  not 
only  been  splendid,  but  great  in  quantity,  and  one  wondets 
bii«-,  with  his  unremitting  daily  labors  ou  the  Telegraphiat 
tht.'  last  forty  years,  he  haa  been  able  to  accoinplisti  so  much  of 
lieniiaiieut  form  and  value. 

The  poet-editor,  like  all  notable  workers  I  have  known,  haa 
orih-rly  habits  and  hours.  His  editorial  room  at  thei  Ttrltyrajik 
oHii'e,  Fleet  Street,  London,  was  a  modest  one,  fumislied  in 
li^'ht  oak  and  with  walla  of  a  soft  gray  tint.  Sir  Bdwin  has 
kc]it  but  few  books  there,  beeause  he  needed  them  little  for 
i-cfcreiici',  liis  wonderful  memory  having  always  placed  dates 
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ing  it  very  mochy  and  filling  it  up.  These  scraps  I  enter  into 
a  sort  of  day  book  or  ledger  until  the  work  is  nearly  finished. 
I  treat  the  matter  thus  compiled  as  the  rough  draft.  I  go 
over  it  myself,  polish  it,  and  trauscribe  it  into  a  second  book^ 
which  may  be  called  the  poem  itself,  but  still  in  a  rough  state. 
Then  I  copy  it  out  again,  and  finally,  in  a  fair  manuscript  for 
the  printer.  Every  line  of  the  poem,  therefore,  passes  through 
my  mind  three  or  four  times.  Sometimes  the  lines  are  impor- 
tunate and  v^ill  be  at  once  registered.  Reading,  smoking, 
driving,  dressing  for  dinner — it  does  not  matter  how  I  may 
be  then  engaged,  the  verses  will  haimt  and  fascinate  me,  dance 
before  my  imagination,  demanding  to  be  fixed;  and  I  must 
catch  them  then  and  there  or  they  will  go.  Sometimes  the 
right  ideas  will  come  as  suddenly  as  if  by  electric  message." 

The  popularity  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  as  a  poet  was  more 
widespread  in  the  United  States  than  in  his  own  country  when, 
in  1886,  I  first  approached  him  with  the  proposition  to  make 
a  reading  tour  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  quite  singu- 
lar to  note  how  little  personal  and  popular  knowledge  there  is 
in  Great  Britain  of  the  men  who  really  mould  intellectual 
thought.  If  we  Americans  do  not  personally  know  a  man 
who  has  written  books  and  sung  poems  for  us,  we  do  at  least 
strive  to  know  his  face,  by  wide  possession  of  a  "  counterfeit 
presentment."  In  our  land  John  G.  Whittier's  portrait  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  many  thousands  of  what  the  English  call 
"middle-class"  homes;  yet  no  English  poet  of  equal  rank 
finds  such  recognition  in  his  own  land.  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing are  far  more  widely  known  among  us  by  their  pictures 
than  they  are  in  England.  It  was  a  constant  surprise  to  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  to  find  himself  recognized  and  his  poems  so 
extensively  known  in  the  United  States.  When  he  left  our 
shores  for  Japan,  and  later  resumed  his  editorial  and  literary 
labors  at  home,  he  was  not  only  better  known  and  appreciated 
as  a  poet  than  he  was  when  he  came  to  us,  but  he  was  person- 
ally better  known  to  more  thousands  of  cultivated  people  here 
than  he  was  to  scores  in  England. 

My  earliest  attempt  to  secure  him  iox  a\ee.\Ar£^  \Aw;t  \s\.'^c^ 
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country  was  mi  successful,  as  the  following  quotatioD  £nim  hi* 

first  letter  to  me  aliowa:  ^H 

"4:^  Dekhakk  Villa,  West  Bkiohtok,^! 
"Decembers!,  188«.  ^ 

"  1  thouk  you  for  tlie  compliment  conveyed  in  jour  letter  of 
the  2oth,  and  it  is  luy  wish  asiil  inteutiou  to  visit  America. 
It  would,  however,  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  there  now." 

The  poet-editor  was  familiar  enough  with  the  United  Stntfis, 
by  marriage  tie  and  sevei-al  visits  here,  to  understaud  our  h-c- 
ture  platform  and  audiences,  as  well  as  our  habits  of  travel 
iind  our  needs.  Mi-s.  Arnold  was  a  Kfiss  Chaniiing  of  Itostou. 
The  present  Latly  Arnold  is  a  member  of  a  prominent  and  eul- 
turi'd  Japanese  fiuiiily,  who  has  iK'Citmp  one  of  the  most  iwpu- 
hir  hostf'ssi's  in  Lmidoii. 

Aft.^i-  St:inh.y*s  i<.tuiii  U,  Eii.LrhiiHl  at  tlie  conclusion  of  liis 
:iinst  icui;irk;il.h.  WU\^:-  lum-  (  IWI(l-iH ),  tli.^  im.positiMii  to 
scciiir  Sir  Kdwiii  uii.s  ii,:;aiii  hiuaili,.d,  and  was  fully  discusM-d 
U-Uvrvii  us,  tbv  Slaiil.-ys  lakiii;;  ;i  w\y  fn.-ndly  interest  in  the 
luatUT  ;u.d  d.claiiii-  tliat  tliey  woid.l  do  idi  in  tlieir  p<.w,.r  t,i 
iulhu-iuv  llie  |M>ef.s  dr,.isinii,       Tlie  aee.mipilUyillK  lett.TS  sli,.W 

lion-  tlini,mi;lily  tl.>'  .L;r,;,f  ,.\|.l<.n-r  fiilfilledhis  iimuiise,  f„f 
imd.^i  date  „l' dmie  L't;,  IS'.H .  aller  writiiit,'  relative  ti.  his 
l.etidiii,L;leetiii-et..ur  in  Australia,  lie  reiened  iis  f.,lhms  In  the 
Aii,L;l..-lndian  jH.et,  with  uluaii  I  was  then  correspoiidiiit,'  in 
r.datiiiii  to  the  pi-..]..is.-d  fniu  : 

'■1    luid    [■:d«-in  Avnnld  tn  liiiieli    II tlu-rdav  iind  we  idl 

did  niir  best   U<  illdiiee  hilii  to    lualv^'    \n»  Ids  a-,'en't,  but    I  tilld 

lir  h;is  already  eima-ed  lilias,.]!    lo  anntlier  man— it  he   h^e- 


'■  V.'sterdav  Sir  i:d' 
rally  we  talked  of  ji 
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America.  I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any  fear  that  he  will 
fail.  He  has  an  unusually  flexible  voice,  which  is  entirely  at 
his  commandy  admirably  suited  for  the  drawing-room  or  for 
the  platform.  It  is  at  its  best  to-day.  The  way  he  manages 
it  to  attract,  soothe,  or  excite,  proves  that  were  he  not  a  first- 
class  poet,  he  would  make  a  first-class  actor. 

"  I  have  often  heard  him  make  after-dinner  speeches,  where- 
in he  is  different  from  most  men.  He  always  contrives  to 
express  graceful  sentiments  appropriate  to  tlie  occasion,  ut- 
tered in  those  benevolent  tones  wliich  leave  you  most  kindly 
disposed  toward  him.  You  find  his  speech  seemingly  unstud- 
ied— and  spoken  right  on,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  as  his  expres- 
sion charms  the  eye.  He  appears  to  be  following  a  cue,  which 
is  to  make  every  one  feel  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  bereave 
them  of  unkindness  toward  one  another.  At  a  dinner,  for  in- 
stance, you  never  detect  in  him  a  consciousness  that  he  has 
something  to  say  which  must  be  said,  and  tliat  he  bides  liis 
time  to  say  it,  meantime  silently  revolving  the  subject.  No, 
his  speech  drops  sweetly  on  the  hearing,  smooth,  bland,  and 
the  guests  look  up  wistful  for  more,  for  it  is  so  apt,  so  rich  in 
thought  and  charity.  His  memory  is  stored  with  the  fiowei*s 
of  literature  and  the  sweetest  blossoms  of  i)oesy,  and  they  are 
presented  to  his  hearers  with  the  grace  that  marks  the  learned 
gentleman. 

"  From  this  rapid  sketch  of  Sir  Edwin  you  liave  enough  to 
measure  him  by.  While  he  is  in  America  he  will  only  deem 
what  is  best  in  it  worthy  of  his  regard.  He  cannot  forget 
that  human  nature  is  weak  and  vain,  but  he  has  a  knack  of 
shutting  out  observation  of  failings." 

It  will  be  remembered,  in  passing,  that  Henry  M.  Stanley 
was  sent  to  Africa  by  Sir  Edwin's  paper,  the  London  Dally 
Tt^hfjraphy  and  by  the  New  York  Herald, 

I  copy  the  last  letter  received  from  Sir  Edwin  before  he 
sailed  for  America,  as  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  lie  came : 

"Daily  Tkleouaph  Office, 
"  September  2;^,  1891. 
"My  Dear  Major  Pond: 

"  I  have  just  received  your  kind  and  pleasant  letter,  and 
rejoice  at  your  renewed  health.  I  replied  to  it  by  a  telegram 
indicating  that  although  I  cannot  write  anything  new  in  the 
way  of  lectures,  it  will  be  veiy  easy  to  put  tog(»ther  from  my 
prose  and  verse  interesting  discourses  witti  "^o^W^^  *'^\\^\.Ydr 
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tiiins  of  uieieut  aiu)  moilc^rn  India,  •Tapan,  etc.  I  euelnae  a 
nmgh  Bkeb.'h  of  tlie  topics  I  wiiultl  treat  in  this  wuy.  Vou 
need  have  do  fear  but  that  1  shall  hold  aiid  please  yoai 
audienees. 

"  Best  thanks  for  your  very  hoapitalile  iiivitations  as  regards 
Hiss  AruoM.  liiit  I  ehall  eome  quite  aloue,  and  shall  [tut  up 
at  the  Everett  House,  and  always  wheu  we  travel,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  hotels.  I  have  written  to  accept  tlie  very  <'ourtt?- 
o\is  invitation  of  the  Lotos  Club,  but,  as  far  as  jionsiblp,  I 
wish  in  America  to  preserve  my  time  free  from  social  inter- 
ni])tion,  aud  I  shall  ask  you  to  help  me  in  this. 

"  Kindly  arrange  that  we  may  commence  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.    But  all  these  matters  I  gladly  leave  in  your  good  hands. 

"There  will  be  just  time,  1  think,  for  you  to  send  me  be- 
■  I  Btait   some    little  sketch    of  what  you  have    already 


planaed. 


"YoiirH  iihvajs  siiii^i'vely, 

"Euwi- 


Th.>  oii^'ai;cTiiciit  m;is  for  fifty  "  iradiujis,*'  a  d.'scriptive 
word  iii;idci|U;il.-  ti>  <->;|iivss  wh:it  lit-  j,'!ive.  The  term  "  Ircturc  '" 
irrtninly  iUh>s  rmt  ni>l>ly  tci  tin-  dcliglitf'ul  I'litiTtainment  that 
Sir  Kdvviii  Aiti.dd  i.M'sriiti'd.  Thf  d.^sc^i-iptiv..  talk  wliicli  a.- 
..uinpui.i.-U.uli  nadiii- w;,s  so  fr.'sh  and  VLiriud,  ai.d  so  full 
of  til.'  <-li,u-.jL  n|'  s.vii,.  ^iti.l  intimate  knowlfd^'c,  that  it  liad 
aliii..^t.  I]ir  airof  |>,Ts„iia!  and  tiirsido  tiUk.S  with  his  varii^d 
aiid  dili-hlrd  aiidinir,-:.     Tl)..  man  was  f(dt  SO  in  it  all— as 

tr:iv,-llrr,  nli^nv,.,-.  li-arlir-r,  mid  liort-fliat  yoil  n-alim!  th.' 
atiiiLi<|ilii'n'  in  nlii.-h  li.'  had  u.ilti'ii,  ;is  w.dl  !ifi  tl.i;  sjdiit  of 
thr  |".clns  Mliii-li   wrn.  ils  ].n.dMi-t. 

A-;  li.>  ai.j.rarfd  t.i  A liran   ;inilirii<vs,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

was  (pf  !ai-r  liaiiii'  and  -oc.l  slatnr.-,  willi  nu  oim-ii  far.',  strong 
fratnrrs,  e\|^ansivc  brow,  and  a  broad,  full,  and  w.dl-roiK.d.-d 
h.^ad,  llnHdy  covrrd  willi  in.n  j;r;iy  hair.  His  eomph-xion 
was    1-iir,  his  ,.M.s   blur,  mibl,  and   rouitr.ais  in   cxprrssion. 

Ills  -.■nrral  air  was ■   i.\   kindiM-;s   atMU'ond  Imvdin.i,'.      ]!,■ 

w;is  in  i.iTsnnal  iuann.u- iinitr  hrr  lion,  s.df-cnn,s,-ionsnrss, 
atnl  -m  Hir  |,Iatfnnu  was  always  absorbi-d  in  bis  ta^k  ainl  by 
liis  andi.-nc...  Jlis  s|»-aking  voi.-,-  was  ni.dodious,  excellent 
iji  comjiass  and  timbre.     It  wa,s,  in  i'lict,  auiouij  the  veiy  beat 
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for  use  and  wear  that  the  lecture  audiences  had  heard  during 
twenty  years.  He  has  shown  himself  the  respect  of  secur- 
ing a  careful  training  for  his  voice,  and  he  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  it.  It  has  much  of  the  high-bred  gentleness  in 
it  that  made  George  William  Curtis  so  great  a  favorite. 
In  personal  speech  his  English  intonation  was  apparent,  but 
when  he  read,  it  seemed  as  though  the  language  lifted  him 
above  all  such  peculiarities.  The  modulation  was  perfect,  and 
was  indeed  sometimes  thrilling.  He  is  one  of  the  few  poets 
that  can  both  read  and  declaim  their  own  poems.  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  of  Stanley's  expression  that  if  Arnold  had 
not  been  a  great  writer  and  poet,  he  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  a  great  actor,  for  at  fitting  times  the  delivery  be- 
came animated  and  dramatic. 

He  usually  held  the  book  of  selections  in  his  hand,  but  sel- 
dom did  more  than  glance  at  it ;  sometimes  he  laid  it  aside 
entirely,  so  that  he  could  use  gesture  more  freely.  Occasion- 
ally he  read  from  manuscript,  but  ordinarily  he  recited.  The 
first  line  was  enough  to  call  up  the  entire  poem  from  his  phe- 
nomenal memory.  He  could  repeat  perfectly  any  poem  that 
he  had  once  heard.  One  evening  in  my  library  Sir  Edwin  was 
reclining  on  a  lounge.  I  was  holding  a  rare  volume  of  Shake- 
speare, which  he  had  been  admiring  and  passed  to  me.  "  Now, 
Major,"  said  he,  "give  the  first  line  from  any  scene  at  random, 
and  I'll  give  you  the  whole  scene."  I  gave  him  a  line  from 
one  of  the  least  known  of  the  plays,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
he  recited  the  entire  scene.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he 
could  recite  Shakespeare  from  beginning  to  end.  I  believe  it. 
It  was  this  gift  that  made  his  readings  so  complete,  for  no 
public  reader  has  ever  been  a  more  complete  success,  person- 
ally and  artistically,  than  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  No  better  de- 
scription of  the  poet  as  a  reader,  or  of  his  charm  of  voice  and 
manner  as  a  speaker,  could  be  given  than  Stanley's  words  con- 
vey. I  felt  certain  on  reading  them  that  our  tour  would  be  a 
success,  as  it  indeed  proved  to  be.  How  heartily  the  poet 
entered  on  his  delightful  task ! 

It  was,  after  all,  a  campaign  of  careiui  ^x^^^ii^^orcL  ^sA 
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hiird  work,  done  assiduously  and  with  the  moat  dUtiuct  appre- 
heiiaiou  on  hia  part  of  what  was  due  to  tho  cordial  audiences 
which  were  to  give  him  such  hearty  welcome  and  esu-nest  at- 
tention. He  was  a  model  to  those  who  were  to  follow  him. 
Beginning  November  4,  1891,  the  tour  nloseJ  February  li», 
1892,  For  seven  weeks  he  filled  completely  the  demands  u( 
the  situation,  working  with  unremitting  jiatieuuu  and  assiduity 
to  make  a  complete  aucceas. 

The  21st  of  October,  1891,  when  he  reached  New  Y 
was  not  an  auspicious  day  fur  his  landing  in  Ameria 
and  raiu  all  day.  Yet  he  appeared  in  exeelleut  health  ani 
very  jolly.  My  office  was  tlie  scene  of  another  remarkable 
iiit<.Tview.  Kepreaentatives  from  all  the  daily  papt^rs  wk 
tluTi',  atiil  never  lias  there  been  a  more  fascinated  lot  of  n- 
IMii-tcT'H  than  this  cvciwd  about  Sir  Edwin.  For  two  hours  )ie 
iiiti'vi'slftl  tlii'iH,  iiTisHi'ridi,'  I'very  eonceivalile  qurstiun  ;is 
pi.)iu|>tly  ;is  ll„m-h  he  li;»d  bi^-i."  i)n-l.U1va  for  it.  H.-  was 
iiitrii..:,Ml,-a  upuii  all  siilijr.'ls,  from  the  Whitt-.-biiprl  nnii.l.is 
t.i  till,  rtl.'i't  uf  tli.-.Wlb  ,.f  rani.ai  U|"ni  the  status  of  xW- 
who  lias  the  iij:i-i,- 
'•the   Ivst   iuil},'.'  nf 
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j.h-liscd  witli  bis  aiisw.T,  fnr  llie   autlinr  u-;is   their  fi 
C.  l;iiiiiicr,  editor  of  /•(..■/,. 

Wli.'ii  Iwi'iit  with  Sir  Edwin  to  Suruny's  to  sit  for 
Saroiiy  was  in  his  cli'ni.^nt,  f.n-  In-  tnnml'  in  Sir  Kihvii 
who  tboruuKlily  a]>]>r.'iiatrd  art.  It  was  an  inteiesti 
in  tliat  studio :  tliM  exliilntioti  of  Sar.my'.s  Hoe  bbick  a 
drawin!,'s  and  the  iiitcUiiient  disc'iission  of  tlieni. 
visited  Titfany's,  am!  their  Sir  Kdwin  wa-;  ai;aiii  lit  h. 
Mr.  (.ieorfje  Ivuii/,  the  gem  expert.      1  bad  to  leave 
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critics,  scholars,  and  experts  for  two  hours  and  return  to  my 
work. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  dined  at  our  house,  and 
after  dinner  entertained  us  with  a  reading  from  his  "  Light 
of  the  World,"  and  made  a  great  hit.  My  predictions  of  suc- 
cess were  again  confirmed.  He  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  and 
entertaining  men,  always  even-minded  and  agreeable;  his  tact 
is  as  invariable  as  his  good  humor,  and  both  grow  from  tem- 
perament and  quality  rather  than  from  habit  or  policy.  On 
this  occasion  he  presented  Mrs.  Pond  with  a  copy  of  "  The  Light 
of  the  World, "  bound  in  white  seal,  gold  clasped,  telling  her 
that  he  had  two  copies  bound  alike,  and  that  he  had  presented 
the  other  one  to  his  queen.     The  inscription  in  the  book  reads  : 

"To  Mrs.  Pond,  with  warm  regards  of  the  author." 

Before  beginning  the  series  of  public  appearances,  he  gave 
several  other  private  readings  that  were  most  enjoyable.  One 
evening  he  read  a  chapter  from  "  The  Light  of  tli^e  World " 
in  the  Everett  House  dining-rooms,  before  a  select  circle  of 
friends.  On  another  day  Joseph  Jefferson,  W.  J.  Florence, 
St.  Clair  McKelway,  Murat  Halsted,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and 
some  of  our  personal  friends  dined  with  us  at  our  house  in 
Brooklyn.  Jefferson  and  Florence  were  playing  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Music  that  week,  and  in  order  that  we  might 
have  plenty  of  time,  and  that  they  should  not  miss  their  usual 
afternoon  nap  before  going  to  the  theatre,  we  had  dinner  at 
noon.  We  had  a  good  time  together.  Sir  Edwin  was  at 
his  best.  He  read  selections  from  "  Saadi  in  the  Garden, " 
and  some  unpublished  poems,  to  the  delight  of  the  two  come- 
dians, who  enthusiastically  declared  that  they  had  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  in  their  lives.  It  was  after  six  when 
they  left  us — no  sleep  that  afternoon.  In  the  evening  our  en- 
tire party  were  in  the  theatre  to  see  Jefferson  and  Florence  in 
"The  Rivals." 

The  Lotos  Club,  on  the  31st  of  October,  honored  Sir  Edwin 
and  its  own  members,  by  giving  a  dinner  which,  from  the 
number  participating  and  the  high  character  of  the  addresses 
made^  was  generally  conceded  never  to  have  \ieen  «v^r^«J8»'eft^\si 
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brilliancjr  in  the  history  of  the  club.      President  Frank  K. 

Lawrence  occupied  the  chair,  with  the  guest  of  honor  on  hit 
right,  and  President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College  oa  hb 
left.  Among  the  other  guests  of  the  evening  were  George 
W.  Childa,  Riohard  Henry  Stoddard,  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man,  Gen,  Horace  Porter,  Paul  Dana,  Murat  Halsted,  E.  B. 
Harper,  W.  H.  MeElroy.  Arthur  F.  Bowera,  Robert  Edwin 
Bonner,  Ballard  Smith,  Walter  P.  Phillips,  H.  L.  Ensign,  Cul 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  William  Winter,  Gen.  C.  H.  CoUis,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  Max  O'Rell,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  and 
Col.  E.  C.  James. 

The  walls  and  alcoves  were  hung  with  emblems  indicative 
of  the  honors  borne  by  the  idub's  distinguished  guest,  Siam. 
ese  and  Ja[ianese  flags  predominated.  Ou  the  wall  at  the 
jjoet's  riglit  hiuig  a  full-sized  portrait  of  iiiinseif,  done  in  cray- 
on by  Sarniiy,  and  ovtr  the  doorway  which  separated  the 
]iarlors  w;i.s  drapud  a  bauuuict  showing  the  "Order  of  the 
White  EK-])li;iiit "— a  Siaiui'sc  decoration  whifh  had  been  cou- 
fi-rri'd  iipiiii  iiidy  i'lmr  English -speaking  jicrsims:  Quwn  Vic- 
toria, Sir  Edwin  Ariu.ld,  <ivu.  J.  A.  Ilaldermim,  and  Cul. 
Tliiirii;i.s  W.  Knox  (tin;  latter  two,  as  it  liap|>cned,  being  Iwth 
mcuildTs  of  tlie  Lotus  and  pivsent.)  Sir  Edwin  wore  on  his 
bivast  his  decorations,  among  which  tliis  order  was  conspicu- 
ous.     Letters  of    regret  were    read    from    Oliver    Wendell 
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ajid  heart,  I  need  not  remind  you  or  any  other  English-speak- 
ing people  thereof. 

**  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  us  as  a  poet.  I  should  not 
say  <  perhaps,'  but  that  his  many  estimable  qualities  confuse 
me.  He,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  brought  us  near  Asia 
— that  Asia  of  which  we  know  so  little.  We  hear  it  said  that 
the  Laureate  is  in  his  declining  days.  We  hear  it  asked, 
*  Who  is  to  succeed  him? '  Yet  we  know  that  the  high  stand- 
ard of  English  poetry  will  not  die  while  the  author  of  *  The 
Light  of  Asia '  lives. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  alone  as  a  poet  that  we  meet 
and  greet  him  to-night;  it  is  as  a  journalist  as  well.  Well  do 
we  remember  his  services  as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion  in 
England.  It  was  he,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
and  in  connection  with  one  of  our  own  good  Americans,  who 
sent  Stanley  in  search  of  Livingstone — all  honor  to  that  hu- 
mane undertaking.  As  a  poet,  as  a  journalist,  and  as  a  scholar ; 
as  one  who  might  talk  to  us,  if  he  chose,  in  many  mystical 
tongues,  we  welcome  and  we  greet  Sir  Edwin  Arnold." 

The  health  of  the  club's  guest  was  drunk,  everybody  rising 
and  cheering.  He  showed  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
him  as  he  gracefully  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers. 
His  speech  was  one  long  to  be  remembered,  both  for  the  pleas- 
ing manner  of  delivery  and  for  the  apt  and  eloquent  appropri- 
ateness of  its  matter.     He  said  in  part : 

"  In  rising  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  high  honor 
done  to  me  by  this  magnificent  banquet,  by  its  lavish  opulence 
of  welcome,  by  its  goodly  company,  by  the  English  so  far  too 
flattering  which  has  been  employed  by  the  president,  and  by 
the  generous  warmth  with  which  you  have  received  my  name, 
I  should  be  wholly  unable  to  sustain  the  heavy  burden  of  my 
gratitude,  but  for  a  consideration  of  which  I  will  presently 
speak.  To-night  must  always  be  for  me,  indeed,  a  memora- 
ble occasion.  Many  a  time  and  oft  during  the  seven  lustrums 
composing  my  life,  I  have  had  personal  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  splendid  mistake  committed  by  Christopher  Columbus  in 
discovering  joiir  now  famous  and  powexfui  (iowxiferj. 
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"  I  have  good  rtasoD  to  greet  bis  name  in  memorj  owing,  as 
I  do,  to  biin  tht!  prodigious  debt  of  a  dear  Aiuevican  wife, 
now  with  God,  of  children,  lialf  American  and  half  English, 
of  countless  frierida,  of  a  lai'ge  pai-t  o£  my  literai-y  reputation, 
and,  to  Grown  all,  this  memoi'able  eveniog,  Nitx  ctienaijuf 
Diiiiiij  which,  of  itself,  would  be  enough  to  reward  me  for  more 
than  I  have  done,  and  to  encourage  me  in  a  much  more  ardu- 
ous task  tlian  pveu  that  which  I  have  undertaken."  J 

deferring  to  America,  he  quot«d  the  old  poet,  who  sang:     ■ 

"  Her  likeness  and  brighUieiia  do  sLiue  in  such  spleiidof, 
Thnt  nonu  but  the  Blurs  are  Uionglit  fit  to  atteud  her." 

Hn  spoke  of  the  recent  passage  of  our  international  copy 
riLtht  lau-,  and  half  hmiiorovisly  .sviggestcd : 

"rriscniidly  I  was  wwv  a  fanatic  on  the  matter.  I  have 
ahv;iys  nxWv  h-.vA  ;i  trrjd.'irir.s.s  for  tlh^si-  biirranivi-s  i.f  th.- 
or,.:ni  III'  l„...l,s  ulin,  ill  iirl-iiiims  liutlniii^,  ran-ii'il  my  [>."'tiiMl 

cli"]U.-iil.  ivl,.nnr,.>  U.  ..in-  i'm1iiii,„u  l;in-lia^'.>,  and  tu  lln'  frrl- 
iii,'  .,!■  Kiiiylii].  an. I  u.iily  hrlur-'ii  tlK'  ^'Lvat  biam-h.'s  uf  llh- 
i-:ii-liM,->].,MkJi.-  i;,i-r.  -I.rt  nviill  try,"  he  said,  'M..kiv-|,  in 
KIMTrh  and  ill  wiilini;  as  ,-ln„.  as  ^^,■  <-.m  tn  llic  pinv  Kn,i;|j-li 
that  Sliak.'S|„.arr  and  ,Mili..n,  an-l  in  tlirsr  latrr  tinirs  l.ui,-- 


oiiiiii.iiis  tn  111,,  whn,  hi.  said:      It  is  l,ad  for  us  that  Eu.i^iish 

will  always  )"■  a  s|".K,.n  s] .■],,  sitiiv  Unit  nn-aiis  that  it  wi'l 

always  l.r  .-lian-iii-.  Tli,.  tiiin'  will  '■■niir  wln'ii  yi.u  an.l  I  will 
lira^-haidto  ivad  f.ir  tli..  ,-ni,nii,.n  ]i...plr  us  <  ■|iauc.-r  is  tn-day. ' 
II..  Ili.-ii  i|iL..t.-d  Arl.mns  Waid  i.ii  ( ■luiur.-r,  '  Th..  adinirai.h' 
1-,^|.|,  Imt  as  a  s|.rlljsl.  ■!  d|..-i,l,'il  failnir.' 

'■Tnth,.  tlvasiir,.  himse  ..{  tl.at.  u.A-l-  tun-n,.,  the  United 
States  ]ias  splendidly  e,.ntiil.nt,-d.  It  w,.iild  lie  lar  poiiivr  t.i- 
<lay  with. lilt  the  tender  eiiie  uf  Lun-lellmv,  the  si.i'eiie  and 
ph"i]osn|,!iie  |ia.i;es  .il'  Kniets.in.  the  .-..nvinein-  wit  and  ch-ar 
liitici.sui  (if  my  illustviuwa  v\e\^.-,v\Xi;A  'ivWui,  i-*\w»is  Uussell 
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Lowell,  the  Catullus-like  perfection  of  the  lyrics  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  the  glorious,  large-tempered  dithyrambics  of 
Walt  Whitman." 

As  he  closed  his  speech,  he  said : 

"  Between  the  two  majestic  sisters  of  the  Saxon  blood  the 
hatchet  of  war  is,  please  God,  forever  buried.  We  have  no 
longer  to  prove  to  each  other  or  to  the  world  that  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  high-spirited  and  fearless ;  that  English- 
men and  Americans  alike  will  do  justice,  and  will  have  justice, 
and  will  put  up  with  nothing  else  from  each  other  and  from 
the  nations  at  large.  Heartily,  gratefully,  and  with  a  mind 
from  which  the  memory  of  this  glorious  evening  will  never  be 
effaced,  I  thank  you  for  the  very  friendly  and  favorable  omens 
of  this  banquet." 

E.  C.  Stedman  followed,  paying  a  fine  and  appreciative 
tribute  to  his  brother  poet.  President  Seth  Low  referred  to 
the  connection  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  with  the  cause  of 
education,  he  having  been  at  one  time  a  college  president. 
Paul  Dana  responded  for  the  press.  General  Porter  spoke  as 
the  all-round  man  of  the  world,  soldier,  statesman,  and  orator, 
in  a  speech  full  of  wit,  humor,  anecdote,  and  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  guest.  St.  Clair  McKelway  made  one  of  his  bril- 
liant speeches,  carrying  the  audience  with  him  to  the  height 
of  feeling  and  amusement  rarely  equalled.  At  the  close  of  the 
banquet.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  read  his  now-famous  poem  of 
"Potiphar's  Wife,"  the  manuscript  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
club  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit.  It  is  framed  and  hangs  with 
his  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  club  house.  This  banquet  will 
remain  in  the  history  of  the  literary  events  of  New  York  one 
of  the  most  notable ;  and  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  to  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Lotos  Club. 

When  we  went  to  Philadelphia  we  were  met  at  the  Lafay- 
ette Hotel  by  John  Russell  Young,  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  and 
a  number  of  newspaper  men,  among  whom  was  Clark  Davis, 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  It  was  an  interesting  evening. 
Sir  Edwin  read  several  poems,  to  the  delight  of  reporters 
and  friends  present. 
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The  following  day  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  John  Russell  Ynung, 
anil  I  went  to  Camden  to  call  oa  the  picturesque  old  poet 
Walt  ■\Vhitiuan,  who  was  li\-iug  there  lu  his  owu  house.     We 
h  wu    p     fl  ght    f    tan    by  th    m   t  f  th    h    bc 

ttilarf      t  hrtintlmltfhpf     w 
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In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Bryn  Mawr,  and  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs'  home,  where  we  dined  and  Sir  Edwin  planted  a 
tree.  Here  we  met  Mr.  Clark  Davis  of  The  Ledger^  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister of  Drexel  Institute,  Miss  Thomas,  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  Mrs.  Childs.  We  then  returned  to  the  city,  where 
the  Penn  Club  gave  Sir  Edwin  a  grand  reception. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  Although  it  was  the 
evening  of  a  hotly  contested  election,  and  there  were  bonfires 
and  bands  of  music  outside,  and  the  streets  were  packed  with 
crowds  of  excited  people,  we  had  a  large  house.  The  gross 
receipts  were  ??1,317.  The  readings  were  a  great  success ;  the 
audience  was  delighted.  Arnold  read  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  held  them  all  that  time. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  were  enthusiastic.  One  critic 
wrote:  "A  grace  of  manner,  genial  presence,  and  a  mellow, 
full  voice  are  notable  characteristics  of  the  poet-scholar;  and 
the  familiar  poems  which  are  not  less  known  and  loved  in  this 
country  than  in  the  poet's  home,  acquired  new  beauty  from 
the  author's  wonderful  reading  of  them.  Without  striving  in 
the  hackneyed  way,  Sir  Edwin,  by  his  expressive  face  and 
voice  of  many  modulations,  recites  tales  of  love,  pathos,  or 
tragedy  in  a  manner  which  many  a  trained  actor  might 
envy." 

The  first  New  York  reading,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  November 
4th,  was  a  tremendous  success.  I  cannot  recollect  having 
ever  before  seen  so  large  an  audience  in  that  hall  and,  for  a 
reading,  held  so  spellboimd.  The  enthusiasm  knew  no  limit. 
There  had  been  a  great  demand  for  tickets  for  this  perfonn- 
ance,  and  as  the  house  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mark's 
Hospital,  Mr.  A.  B.  de  Frece,  the  vice-president  of  that  asso- 
ciation, decided  upon  an  auction  sale  of  seats  and  boxes,  which 
occurred  in  the  hall  on  October  26th.  Twenty-six  boxes 
brought  about  ^1,500  premium.  The  great  desire  both  to 
honor  and  to  meet  the  poet  was  shown  not  alone  in  the  sale  of 
tickets,  but  even  more  in  the  eagerness  of  many  people  to  be 
members  of  the  committee  of  reception,  'wYkic^  oe-coc^vi^  ^^'a^ 
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The  genial  orator,  alwaji 
made  other  appropriate  rem 
the  remarkable  group  of  cele 
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tory  speaker,  he  expressed  t 
do  him  th?  honor  of  encour^ 
torn  of  a  poet's  reading  selec 
tion.    Thus,  from  the  first  wo 
More  than  that,  he  was  a  deli 
ere  "  I  had  known.  Sir  Edwi 
held  in  his  hands,  after  one 
was,  perhaps,  ti'- 
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for  Ms  purpose,  a  perfect  instrument.     The  marvel  was  that 
only  once  before  had  he  read  in  public. 

The  following  evening  Sir  Edwin  read  in  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  before  a  magnificent  audience,  to  which  he 
was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs.  A  Brooklyn  critic 
wrote  thus  of  his  power  of  improvisation : 

"  Sir  Edwin  was  not  restrained  by  any  idea  of  slavish  fidelity 
to  his  own  printed  page.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  spirit  of 
his  poems  and  to  the  music  of  his  verse,  and*  his  eyes  were 
upon  the  audience  rather  than  upon  the  book  which  he  held. 
If  one  followed  him  in  the  text,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
had  not  prepared  himself  by  committing'  the  poems.  There 
were  hardly  half  a  dozen  lines  in  which  the  language  was  not 
varied.  Once  or  twice  he  used  a  striking  phrase  too  soon,  and 
had  to  omit  a  line  or  two  to  avoid  obvious  repetitions.  As  he 
read,  one  wondered  how  a  man  could  make  the  substitution  he 
was  making  without  breaking  the  rhythm  or  the  sense,  but  he 
avoided  any  more  serious  entanglement  than  that  of  once  or 
twice  repeating  a  phrase." 

Our  next  point  was  Boston.  Reporters  of  all  the  papers 
met  us  at  the  Parker  House  at  about  ten  in  tlie  forenoon,  and 
Sir  Edwin  entertained  them  with  a  delightful  chat  about  Japan 
and  India,  closing  the  interview  by  reading  a  poem.  He  took 
well,  and  his  reception  by  the  Boston  press  was,  in  short,  sim- 
ply a  repetition  of  the  scenes  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
though  enhanced,  if  possible. 

Distinguished  callers  were  constantly  coming  in,  among 
whom  were  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Oliver  Wendell  Homes,  T.  W.  Higginson,  John 
Holmes  of  the  Herald,  and  Editor  Clement  of  the  Transcnj4. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  introduced  him  at  his  first  reading 
in  Music  Hall,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  at  the  second. 

The  Herald  critic  grasped  the  true  spirit  of  the  occasion 
when  he  wrote : 

"  The  acts  and  tricks  of  the  trained  elocutionist  were  lack- 
ing, but  in  their  place  were  a  divine  earnestness,  a  sincerity 
and  force  which  would  be  lacking  in  an  elocu\.\o\i\&\i " 


Am)  kiiuw,  111 

"The  charm  of  presen 
and  the  entertainiuent  ws 
joyed  in  this  city." 

His  readiness,  his  anxi 
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"For  your  unboiinded  kindness  and  dear  Mrs.  Pond's,  my 
grateful  thanks.  I  am  too  much  a  Bohemian,  I  fear,  ever 
to  settle  down  again. 

"  Yours  always, 

"Edwix  Abnold." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  that  I  have  just  quoted.  Sir 
Edwin  lectured  in  Springfield  on  the  evening  of  November  9th. 
A  Springfield  reporter  wrote  this  striking  review : 

"When  he  [the  poet]  speaks  in  his  own  proper  person,  in 
preface  to  his  poems,  directly  addressing  his  audience,  the 
Englishman  is  recognized  in  his  intonations ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  recite,  he  renders  the  English  language  in  very  beau- 
tiful modulation,  with  fitness  to  the  characters  who  are  intro- 
duced, and  with  rare  dramatic  expression.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  reader  like  him  is  heard.  The  tricks  of  elocution  are  not 
his ;  he  often  hesitates  and  pauses  for  a  moment  to  recall  the 
phrase,  either  from  memory  or  from  his  text,  but  he  puts  the 
life  of  his  deepest  feeling  into  the  recital,  and  the  hearer 
drinks  in  the  meaning  with  unalloyed  content.  The  fervor 
of  his  declamation  in  certain  passages  of  the  talk  of  Pontius 
Pilate  was  thrilling;  a  better  reading  of  tragedy  than  he 
gave  to  the  story  of  the  Eajput  Nurse  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps  above  these  would  be  put  the  picture 
of  *Shah  Jehan,'  when  he  resists  the  temptation  of  the  flesh 
through  his  faithfulness  to  Arjuna,  for  whom  he  built  the 
Taj -Mahal." 

Before  returning  to  New  York,  Arnold  lectured  with  great 
success  in  Cambridgeport,  Lowell,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Utica,  and  Syracuse. 

One  of  the  most  effective  descriptions  appeared  in  a  Syra- 
cuse daily,  where  the  reporter  said : 

"The  speaker  uttered  the  more  powerful  passages  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  body  erect,  and  his  chest  heaving. 
The  book  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  right,  and  occasion- 
ally both,  being  used  for  gestures.  When  he  spoke  of  sorrow, 
his  voice  was  pathetic  almost  to  tears ;  of  joy,  it  thrilled  with 
rapture;  of  power  and  victory,  it  rangAik^  ^.^^\w>l\  ^sv^^Ssx 
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poetic  description,  it  waa  as  when  'the  dewdrop  slips  into  ihi' 
Bhming  sea.' " 

I  give  these  bits  of  evidence  from  time  to  time  as  proof  of 
Stanley's  keeimeas  of  judgment,  and  in  support  of  my  mni 
dtii-laratiou  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was  by  fai-  the  best  of  au- 
tlior-readers  that  England  has  given  for  onr  delight,  Amei^ 
ic^a  has  yet  to  produce  his  equal. 

After  retiiming  to  New  York  the  Press  Club  of  that  city 
gavt!  Sir  Edwin  a  reception.  Mr.  Depew,  a  member  of  the 
chib,  in  his  spicy  introduction,  spoke  of  Sir  Edwin  an  a,  fellow- 
journalist  whom  he  was  proud  to  welcome.  Su-  Edwin's  reply 
was  one  of  the  briglitest  speeches  that  be  made  in  AmcricBf  J 
as  those  privileged  to  be  present  wUl  always  remember.  ' 

AVe  wci-e  all  much  .shocked  when  ive  li'arned  of  the  death  of 
A\'.  J.  Florence.  Sir  ICdwin  sfut  a  wreath  for  his  funeral,  with 
the  fullgwiii-  w.mls: 

■■S:ii,s    \ili.n,        KliWIS-  AKN-nl.r.. 

■■  W",  .1.    I'l.iv.nr.'.    NnvciiiLcr  l.':!,    1  S'.)  I ,  " 

A  HMv  deal  wii-^  iiia.l.' witli  Sir  K.lu-ii,  inMlcvwliicJi  uriMni,',- 
iiiDil  U.-  ^Mis  t,.  r..iiliniir  oil.,  hii.iihv.l  Mi-Ills,  lor  wbi.-ji  1  w:is 
t..  iMV  him  SL>(].(i(Hi.  |[,.  l,.,.|in-..i  in  AIImuv,  IJuchrshT. 
liiimd'...  T,.i..]it...  I),ii..ii  (lui, ■,.•),  Ci.iiul  llaiuds,  l'iit>l.ur-. 
Clrv.-luiia.  ()l"-)-liii,  T..|.'>1...  Cin.-iiiiiiili  itu-ice),  L^uisvill,.,  Si. 
I.oui-..  ;ii„l  Cl.ic:,-,,.  I'\>vllr„t  ivj,>,its,aiiicitifrMm;dl  A.wi 
llir  lim-.  Til.-  ihn-  ..!■  niir  :uiival  in  l'liic:i-,,  was  an  -■vvntfu! 
nri,..  i;r|,ivs,.iitativcs  i.T  rii.'  |mv^.,  i1ii>,ti^'..,I  to  .ic^  Sir  Edwin 
alltijcm.Tniii-al.  tlir  .Viiaih.viuiii  ll-trl.  jlr  was  ii,  .-^cdlriit 
.■niMlili>,ii.      Alllinii^'li    tijc    «,.all,ei-    ^^as    mii.Ulv,    ria.-.lv.    ;uid 


.  ilr,'!:,rrd    \<y  Clii- 
Ur.l'l.i.       Mr,  S,',>tl. 


UvA-Ay  '•'■■<■   virile. 1   til.'   (iriv    //,,.;/,/   ImiM. 

[.n-.i-l..iil.  ..Ulic  /A,-.'/./r,,.,iuin„iiUT.l  Sii-  Kilwin  to  llm  c.^in- 

[Misitois,  and  li,.  made  a  lilllc  :,| li  (.•Ihcin.      TJLcn  a  sumj.- 

tuniis  luie-li  ill  S.Mtl's  nm.v.  wli.'iv  Sir  IMudii  was  iiitr<"h <1 

h>  the  iiiaiia-iii-  cdilois  ..r  ra.'li   ..t  tli.-  irvat  {'liica-..  daily 

|.ai«'rs.     Tlir  |iarly  sat   d.^wn   In  liitirli  at  in-.dvc.     'I'.,  cvcry- 

■iniiy'a  siirpri.-iB  it  was  six  u'llm-k  -.nUvm.  Uw-^  iwyvLvated.      In 
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the  evening  a  reception  by  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  where  he 
made  a  handsome  speech  and  read  ''Queen  Arjamund  and  the 
Dagger." 

At  his  first  public  reading  in  Chicago — in  Central  Music 
Hall — the  house  was  packed  with  a  fine  audience  of  Chicago's 
best.  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  presided.  Sir 
Edwin  was  in  excellent  form  and  scored  another  success.  The 
newspapers  contained  columns  of  favorable  notices,  and  never 
was  a  visitor  more  heartily  welcomed. 

His  whole  Western  tour  was  a  series  of  triumphs.  Milwau- 
kee, Chicago  (again),  Evanston,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, Janesville  (Wis.),  Rockford,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des 
Moines,  and  Clinton,  were  all  in  the  Western  itinerary. 

From  Chicago  I  returned  to  New  York.  During  the  trip  I 
received  the  following  letter : 

"Milwaukee,  Dee.  17,  1891. 
"My  Dear  Major: 

"  Thanks,  many  and  sincere,  for  your  flying  note,  full  of 
kindness,  like  everything  you  say  and  do.  I  am  afraid  if  I 
let  go  my  audiences  from  the  fine  and  subtle  spell  of  poetry, 
I  might  lose  command  of  them,  like  the  juggler  who  leaves  off 
blowing  his  reed.  But  I  will  bear  your  valuable  advice  in 
mind,  if  again  my  voice  feels  at  all  in  need  of  resting. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  repeated  kindness  of 
your  wish  to  keep  me  in  America,  and  even  under  your  own 
roof.  I  am  touched  to  the  heart  by  such  generous  friendship, 
which  I  heartily  reciprocate;  but,  after  this  unwonted  and 
difficult  enterprise  is  concluded,  let  me  fly  away  and  find  the 
repose  and  change  for  which  I  shall  long  with  unspeakable 
desire.  Perhaps  after  a  period  of  quiet  I  shall  feel  even  a 
strong  wish  to  use  again  the  experience  acquired,  and  to  do 
Australia  with  you,  but  my  present  feelings  are  concentrated 
upon  getting  through  with  this  series  in  the  very  best  manner 
I  can,  for  your  cause  and  my  own,  and  then  resting. 

"  My  very  warmest  regards  to  dear  Mrs.  Pond.  I  wish  I 
could  make  millions  of  dollars  for  her  and  you. 

"  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Edwin  Arnold.'* 

I  had  arranged  five  matinees  for  Sir  Edwin  at  Daly's  The- 
atre.    He  lectured  here  twice  in  the  morning  and  in  Philadelr 


It  .Mill..  ;Ll".iit,  iii  tliisv 
iit  tliii  l-'vfivtt  ITouse,  wh- 
en him.     The  meeting  w 
declared  that  he  was  unde 
negie  for  the  kindness  he  t 
to  America.     Mr.  Carnegie 
doctor,  a  learned  young  Sec 
merouB  to  mention.     He  yt 
up.     Without  waiting  for  J 
him  right  around.     The  youi 
he  waa  a  sick  man,  that  ho  I 
must  not  appear  on  the  pla 
must  cancel  all  bis  engageme 
Edwin  to  do  but  yield  to  whi 
as  his  friend  Mr.  Carnegie  1 
we  were  obliged  to  return  abi 
Daly's  Theatre  to  a  disajipoiz 
doubtedly  Sir  Edwin  would  1 
gagemeats}  but  that  there  w: 
ticket  holders  to  hen-  '■- 
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I  could  not  win  over  the  doctor.  He  worried  Sir  Edwin 
very  badly.  The  latter  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  Major,  if  I  don't  get 
out  of  this  country  soon  I  will  never  be  able  to  go  at  all." 
I  know  he  frightened  me  too.  If  I  had  been  in  Sir  Edwin's 
place  I  should  have  thought  myself  about  to  die.  He  told 
me  that  Sir  Edwin  was  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
a  man  who  was  just  convalescing  from  a  run  of  typhoid 
fever. 

^Vhen  I  gave  back  the  money  at  Daly's  to  a  great  crowd 
of  New  York's  best  people,  everybody  expressed  sympathy 
and  regret  that  Sir  Edwin  was  ill.  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
pathetic  scene  around  a  box  office,  and  I  felt  that  the  poet  had 
a  hold  on  New  Yorkers  that  would  surely  last. 

A  day  or  two  later,  while  calling  on  Sir  Edwin,  Mr.  Carnegie 
came  in,  and  when  he  congratulated  the  poet  on  his  good  for- 
tune in  having  sent  him  a  physician  who  unquestionably  saved 
his  life.  Sir  Edwin  gave  me  a  side  wink  and  a  smile  at  Mr. 
Carnegie's  absurdities.  He  then  told  Mr.  Carnegie  that  he 
had  decided  to  go  to  Japan,  and  should  leave  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  did  not  care  to  stay  longer  in  America.  He  thought 
that  an  ocean  voyage  would  cure  him  of  the  grippe.  Mr.  Car- 
negie expostulated  with  him,  but  Sir  Edwin  said  his  mind  was 
made  up.  The  next  day  he  left  the  Everett  House  to  visit 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay.  I 
called  on  him  there  and  found  him  not  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
He  was  lonesome  and  homesick.  He  would  have  been  better 
off  to  have  kept  on  with  his  readings,  he  said. 

On  February  5th  Sir  Edwin  gave  the  first  of  what  promised 
to  be  a  final  series  of  four  morning  readings  at  Daly's  Theatre. 
The  house  was  packed.  Immediately  after  the  reading  the 
box-office  was  besieged,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  there  would  be 
a  fine  business.  The  next  three  readings  were  already  an- 
nounced, but  once  more  the  doctor  stepped  in,  and  dates  were 
cancelled.  The  Saturday  before  Sir  Edwin  was  to  sail,  I 
called  on  him  at  Mr.  Caniegie's  house.     He  said  to  me : 

"  Major  Pond,  I  should  like  to  tell  the  American  people  how 
much  I  think  of  them  if  yc  u  will  give  mci  a  ^\i^5i^!»^\jvi^  ^^\l 


-n  \Vl.;s•l■;;^•]■ 
'■Mv  In-.Mi  MA.n.i:  l'(.. 
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readings  in  New  York, 
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time,  the  land  where  I  h 
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with  which  I  should  have 
casion  permitting  me  to  ^ 
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"  I  ask  your  permission,  before  I  conclude  this  last  of  my 
readings  with  some  verses  from  the  Persian  of  Saadi,  which 
explains  and  justifies  my  books,  to  offer  first  to  you,  and  next, 
through  you,  to  those  sixty-five  audiences  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  address  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States,  my 
most  respectful  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  grace  and  kind- 
ness of  the  reception  which  they  have  given  me.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  praise — what  is  far  above  my  praise — the  large- 
minded  enlightenment,  the  glad  interest  in  great  thought  which 
I  have  found  everywhere  existing  and  active  in  this  country, 
evidenced  to  me  in  many  clear  and  remarkable  ways.  But  I 
will  dare  say  that  here,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  poet 
whose  credentials  are  honest  good-will  toward  his  kind  and 
firm  faith  in  their  glorious  destiny,  may  fearlessly  speak  what 
is  in  his  heart  and  brain,  and  be  sure  of  an  attention  as  gen- 
tle and  as  generous  as  it  is  cultivated. 

"  I  came  to  America  her  friend ;  I  go  away  her  champion, 
her  servant,  her  lover.  I  have  the  deepest  conviction  that 
the  future  history  of  the  human  race  depends  for  its  happy 
development  upon  that  firm  and  eternal  friendsliip  of  the  great 
Republic  and  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  at  once  so  nec- 
essary and  so  natural.  Resolve  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
along  with  us  who  know  you  on  the  other,  to  allow  no  igno- 
rance, no  impatience,  no  foolish  transient  passion  to  sliare  that 
amity.  The  peace  and  progress  of  the  earth  are  founded  upon 
it,  and  those  who  would  destroy  it  are  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  humanity.  Accept,  I  pray  you,  and  allow  me  to  ex- 
press to  others  through  this  large  and  representative  assem- 
blage, the  sincere  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  unbroken  goocbiess, 
the  incomparable  patience,  the  quick  appreciation,  and  the 
'sweet  reasonableness'  which  I  have  met  with  universally 
among  American  audiences." 

The  reading  closed  with  the  lines  from  Saadi,  entitled,  '^  In 
Many  Lands."  The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous.  People 
crowded  around  the  stage  to  say  good-by,  and  Sir  Edwin  was 
not  able  himself  to  carry  away  a  tithe  of  the  flowers  that 
were  heaped  upon  him. 
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The  receipts  wers  $  1,851.  I  told  Sir  Edwin  that  there  was 
$1,000  (ilear  profit  from  the  le«ture,  and  I  thought  he  was  en- 
titled to  it.  "  Not  a  penny,  Major  Pond,  You  have  been  dia- 
apjiointed  and  obli^d  to  return  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  a 
disappointed  public.  I  only  wish  it  were  $5,000  for  you  in- 
stead of  one." 

That  evening  he  spent  with  us,  appearing  well  and  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  The  next  day  he  left  for  San  Frajicisco,  by  waj 
of  Xew  Orleans.  He  spent  several  days  in  California,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  in  San  JosS  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  then 
sailed  for  Japan,  where  he  remained  a  number  of  months. 
He  returned  homeward  iji  September  through  the  United 
StJttes,  accompauied  by  Miss  Arnold,  hia  daughter,  and  the 
Jap;uic-s(i  lady  ulio  is  now  his  devoted  wife. 

V   Yiirk   .m   tjiis  hoiiipward  trip  he  read  in 
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My  diary  contains  the  following  entry : 

"London,  Saturday,  June  19,  1897. 

"Breakfasted  with  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  at  225  Cromwell 
Koad  at  twelve,  and  a  delightful  visit  it  was.  Sir  Edwin 
welcomed  us  in  his  characteristic  genial  manner,  which  made 
us  feel  that  the  entire  establishment  was  ours.  His  son,  a 
young  physician,  with  his  wife,  was  there,  also  the  Japanese 
lady  whom  we  met  at  his  house  in  1891,  and  who  is  now  the 
head  of  his  household.  She  has  mastered  our  language  and  is 
very  refined  and  intelligent.     Her  name  is  Antomesan. 

"  Sir  Edwin  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  new  book, 
'Wandering  Words,'  and  a  guinea  cigar.  He  also  gave  me 
two  tickets  on  the  first  row  of  the  Grand  Stand  in  the  tribune 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  the  grand  parade.  They  were 
hundred-guinea  tickets. 

"These  seats  were  within  fifty  feet  of  where  Her  Majesty's 
carriage  stopped  during  the  services.  I  could  look  down  on 
the  bishops,  and  after  the  impressive  service  I  met  our  Bishop 
Potter. 

"  *How  came  you  in  here? '  he  exclaimed.  *  Are  you  one  of 
the  nobility? ' 

"  I  think  I  was  the  only  untitled  man  in  that  assemblage  of 
people." 

In  the  light  of  the  intimate  and  most  friendly  relations  that 
have  existed  between  us,  and  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
friendship  with  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  honored  me,  1  shall 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  few  of  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  him,  some  being  in  reply  to  my  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  others  being 
more  purely  personal  in  character.  They  are  of  esix^cial  value, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  poet  and  editor  is  now  and 
has  been  for  nearly  three  years  past  confined  to  his  residence. 
Under  the  dates  given  he  has  some  pleasant  things  to  say  in 
the  following  letters : 

"225  Cromwell  Mansions,  Kensington,  S.W., 

"July  11,  1894. 
"My  Ever  Dear  Major: 

"  I  am  ashamed  when  I  compare  the  date  of  your  last  kind 
letter  with  that  of  my  reply.     But  one  \a  botw^  m^vys^^Vtti;^^ 
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of  politics  and  society  in  tliis  Loudon  season  that  much  inaj 
Ih!  forgiveu.  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  well-being  of  iIbm 
Sirs.  Pond,  the  Iwy,  and  youiself ;  and  by  no  nieiuis  surprised 
tliat  you  had  developed  as  a  great  success  upon  the  platfona. 
Who,  indeed,  ought  to  understand  that  difficult  business  better 
than  you,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  skill  and  kindness  ve 
have  all  graduated'/  I  hai-e  no  doubt  you  would  succeed  over 
here. 

"  As  for  Dean  Ilole,  1  have  the  highest  opinion  of  hiin ;  and 
1  Iwlieve  he  will  delight  his  audiences.  He  Ls  a  genial  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  whose  piety  is  bright  with  gay  humor  and  the 
love  of  nature — the  best  judge  of  I'oses  in  the  world,  and  iu 
every  way  a  fine  specimen  of  tte  English  Dean. 

"  What  a  state  you  are  in  with  your  strikes  and  strikei-s! 

"Give  very  kindest  messages  to  Mrs.  Pond  and  'Bim,'  and 

"  Yours  ]uost  sincerely, 

"Edwis  Arxold." 
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Again  he  declines  my  request  for  another  tour,  and  in  do- 
ing so  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  own  busy  hours : 

"225  Cbomwell  Mansions,  Kensington,  S.W., 

"  April  30,  1896. 
"My  Dear  Major: 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  month's  holiday  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  Hence  the  sad  delay  in  replying  to  your  kind  and 
welcome  letter  of  (alas!!)  the  20th  of  March.  It  delighted 
me  by  its  news  that  Mrs.  Pond,  and  the  *  laddie,'  and  your- 
self, were  all  well.  So  am  I,  but  tremendously  busy  with 
politics,  and  also  with  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Russia, 
whither  I  go  to  see  the  Tsar  crowned. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ingersoll  would 
'catch  on'  over  here.  I  know  and  admire  his- great  abilities 
and  eloquence,  but  our  public  is  religious,  orthodox,  and  con- 
servative— so  far  as  the  'paying'  part  of  it  goes.  Your  own 
lectures  would  be  far  more  attractive. 

"  For  my  humble  self,  I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  to  once 
more  run  round  with  you.  At  present  I  dream  of  being  in 
India  all  next  winter  about  some  temple  business  and  have  de- 
clined some  very  honorable  presidentships  and  appointments 
with  that  view.  All  the  same,  most  heartily  do  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  proof  of  friendly  opinion  and  confidence. 

"  Love  to  your  home  circle. 

"  Sincerely  your  very  attached  friend, 

"Edwin  Arnold." 

From  the  office  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  under  date  of  August 
4,  1896,  this  letter  of  introduction  came  to  me : 

"My  Dear  Major  Pond: 

"  The  bearer  is  our  good  and  trusted  colleague,  Mr.  Eller- 
thorpe,  who  goes  to  America  to  observe  the  social,  political, 
commercial,  and  intellectual  life  of  your  great  Republic,  and  to 
send  letters  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  upon  these  topics.  Be  so 
good  as  to  receive  and,  if  you  can,  to  help  him  with  useful  in- 
troductions. He  is  a  most  worthy  gentleman  and  I  know  you 
will  do  what  you  can  for  him  for  *Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Edwin  Arnold." 

Later  in  April,  1897,  comes  a  note  introducing  Mr.  Edward 
Le  Sage,  son  of  the  managing  editor  oi  the  DaUij  Telegxa'jJK^ 


not  unp„„jy  f  tetter. 


' 


1 


DR.  JOHN   WATSON   t"IAN  MACLAREN 
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THE  REV.  DR.  JOHN  WATSON  ("IAN  MAC- 
LAREN  ")  made  his  first  lecture  tour  in  America  be- 
tween October  1  and  December  16,  1896,  and  I  think  I  saw 
more  happy  faces  while  accompanying  him  than  any  other  man 
was  ever  privileged  to  see  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Dr.  Watson  had  ninety-six  as  large  audiences 
of  men  and  women  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  largest  public 
halls  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  great  multitudes,  with  bated  breath  and  outstretched 
necks,  sat  and  listened  to  him  with  intermingled  laughter  and 
tears,  like  sunshine  making  the  rain  radiant. 

Dr.  Watson  is  a  tall,  straight,  square-shouldered,  deep- 
chested  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  large,  compact,  round,  and 
well-balanced  head,  thinly  thatched  with  brown  and  grayish 
hair,  well-moulded  refined  features  that  bear  the  impress  of 
kindly  shrewdness,  intellectual  sagacity,  and  spiritual  clear- 
ness, tempered,  too,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  keen  humor  and 
grave  dignity.  The  eyes  are  open,  fine,  and  clear  in  expres- 
sion, and  thoughtful  and  observant  to  a  controlling  degree. 

He  is  sometimes  called  an  Englishman,  because  he  haj)pened 
to  be  born  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  but  he  himself  says :  "  I 
am  a  pure  Highlander.  My  mother  was  a  Maclaren,  and  came 
from  Loch  Tay  and  spoke  the  Gaelic  tongue.  My  father  was 
bom  at  Braemar,  and  Gaelic  was  the  language  of  my  patenial 
grandfather."  His  father  was  a  Free  Church  elder,  and  his 
mother  a  woman  of  strong  religious  character  and  great  spirit- 
uality. He  is  himself  a  typical  Scotch  Highlander  in  appear- 
ance, with  every  movement  indicating  alertness  and  force. 

His  voice  is  excellent,  because  its  tones  express  the  feeling 
to  be  conveyed.  It  is  skilfully  used,  with  fine  inflections  and 
tonal  shadings  that  give  emphasis  and  delicacy  to  his  delivery. 
The  doctor^ s  mobile  mouth  easily  lends  itself  to  vocal  changes. 
He  is  not  an  orsitor  in  the  usual  sense  oi  ftie  ^0Yvi,\>M\i\L<^\s»  ^ 
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speaker  who  readily  hokU  an  »idience  to  the  last  moment.  I 
No  one  leaves  while  he  speaks,  and  that  is  the  finest  test. 

One  day  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Ward  Beeclier,  and  I  wew  I 
passing  through  Bridgeport.      Mr.  Greeley  remarked :  •"  This  is 
Bridgeport.     I  had  a  successful  lecture  here  once." 

Mr.  Be«cher  said:  "Greeley,  what  do  you  call  a  successful 
lecture?" 

"Oh,  more  people  stayed  in  than  went  out." 

Dr.  TrVatsoii's  ten  weeks  were  filled  almost  beyond  belief- 
Yet  his  parting  sermon  at  I'lymouth  Church  was  as  fresh  in 
matter  and  manner  as  when  he  began  at  New  Haven  with  his 
famous  Yale  leeturea  on  preaching  given  before  the  Divinity 
School. 

Ill  physique  and  in  his  mental  spirit  Dr.  Watson  recalls  Mr, 
lii'eehi'r  very  distinctly.  A  liroad  sympathy  with  their  fel- 
lows is  tlicir  cnmiiK.n  ii.hrritan.-i-.  Tlic  ivjoi.-iiig  lov,-  ,.f  ua- 
tinv  I"'1i.iil;s  to  liolli  liv.'s.  Dr.  Watson  illustrati'S,  as  Mr. 
]lr.>.>lL>T  .iirl,  ii.  Look,  scinmn,  li'i-tuiv,  sui-ial  iiitcrcoui-M-,  that 


■si 


dl  I 


eha 


witli  rr.nrs,  a)ul   jo\s  «illi    srTviiv,  is   tnucli,-,!  hy  palli.ps  and 

sniii,.  i.KiMliood  as  w.ll  as  -a  gracious  miii.l  to  the  M-ork  lie  diil, 
aii-l  has  Irlt  anauiniy  llialall  wli,.  heard  him  will  ronlinuc 
to  iiijny.  .\uu-ri.-a  is  richer  l.y  liis  visit,  iiri.i  he  tiiinsclf  carH.-.i 
away  llic  dcli^lit  of  syinpatljctir  an.I  1,'ct.ia]  assoeiations. 

It  is  |.rol,alilo  that  Dr.  Watson,  of  -Ian  .Machiren,"  as  he  is 
more  eoiiimouly  called,  would  still  have  been  nothing  uioi-e 
tlian  til.'  paster  of  ;i  well  t.o-.lo  coii!,'rei;atioii  in  Liveriwol  if  it 
had  n.it  ["■-■n  for  one  man. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Watsmi  liail  hren  intimately  aeqnainted 
with  l>r.  Kohertsoii  Xieoll,  editor  of  the  lirUisI,  JO,/.-/,/ and 
Th.-  /!..../.„.'.„,  and  the  latter,  nho  liiis  a  keen  eye  for  literary 
[il.ility,  discovered  iti  his  ronvrsalioiis  with  the  Se.it.'h  minis'- 
ter  latent  cpialities  which  iie  aeterinin.-il  to  l.ring  out.  It  hii|i- 
pen.'.l  that  at  this  time  llr.  Nicoll  was  on  a  hunt  f<ir  genius. 
It  had  heen  thrunjih  his  instrinacntality  that  both  J.  M.  Kai- 
^^^  and  S.  K,  Crockett  h'j,d  \)v:vvv  I'v-jvv'^Ut  l«:tyvii  tlw  yublic,  but 
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this  same  fickle  public,  having  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
these  two  writers,  was  already  clamoring  for  something  new. 
Dr.  Nicoll  realized  that  if  he  was  to  sustain  his  reputation  he 
would  be  obliged  to  produce  another  genius  without  delay.  Is 
it  surprising,  when  he  found  in  Dr.  Watson  what  he  was  seek- 
ing, that  he  should  pay  no  heed  to  either  the  man's  age,  his 
peace  of  mind,  or  the  wishes  of  his  family,  but  should  de- 
termine to  launch  him,  whether  he  desired  it  or  not,  upon  the 
sea  of  letters? 

To  this  end  the  editor  wrote  to  his  intended  victim,  telling 
him  of  his  unknown  ability,  and  asking  him  to  contribute  to 
the  British  Weekly  a  few  short  stories,  especially  dealing  with 
Scotch  character.  But  Dr.  Watson  at  the  time  was  deeply 
engaged  in  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  Jebusites,  and 
Dr.  Nicoll's  request  was  unheeded.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  intend  to  forfeit  his  reputation  for  such  a  trifling 
cause.  The  letters  and  appeals  which  he  sent  to  Liverpool 
gradually  increased  in  number  until  Dr.  Watson  received  one 
nearly  every  day.  Before  long  letters  were  followed  by  tele- 
grams, and  the  fate  of  "  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  "  was  finally 
settled  by  the  weary  minister  at  last  consenting  to  attempt  a 
short  story.  This  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Nicoll,  and  was 
promptly  returned,  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  not  what 
was  desired,  while  at  the  same  time  more  explicit  directions 
were  given.  Dr.  Watson  made  another  attempt,  and  the  next 
week  the  first  story  of  "  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  "  series  ap- 
peared in  print. 

The  full  significance  of  the  title  which  Dr.  Watson  has 
given  to  his  book  is  not  generally  understood.  The  Jacobites 
sang,  "There  grows  a  bonnie  briar  bush  in  our  kailyard,"  and 
wore  the  white  rose  as  their  emblem.  A  Highlander  with 
Jacobite  traditions.  Dr.  Watson  has  always  loved  the  simple, 
beautiful  flower,  which  is  found  in  many  countiy  gardens  in 
Scotland.  When  a  title  was  needed  for  his  volume,  the  author 
chose  this  because  the  suggestion  of  the  book  is  that  in  every 
garden,  however  small  and  humble,  there  may  be  a  flower. 
The  whole  idea  of  his  writing.  Dr.  Watson  says,  "  va  ta  skow 
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tha  rose  ia  places  where  man;  people  louk  for  cabbages." 
lli»  miaaioa  Ib  to  set  fortli  wbat  plain  people,  who  do  not  ana- 
lyze their  feelings,  really  do  and  suffer. 

From  my  very  first  meeting  "with  him,  a^  he  landed  at  Se* 
York  from  the  Gennitnit;  I  liked  him  e^'en  more  than  I  had 
fxpeuted.  He  impressed  me  at  once  as  strong,  yet  refiurf 
and  very  natural.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  business  garb- 
rather  more  like  a  Seot<ih  merchant  than  a  minister — and  ap- 
peared a  simple,  delightful  man  in  every  sense  the  word  im- 
plies.    I  liked  him  then;  I  love  him  now. 

'\Vith  Mrs.  Wataon — a  frail,  little  body,  with  black  hair  and 
eyes,  and  very  quiet — we  drove  at  once  to  the  Everett  Houw, 
where  pleasant  rooms  were  waiting.  They  lunched  with  mc, 
I  ordered  a  large  doublo  sirloin  steak  and  hashwl  brown  po- 
tatcK's  with  ercaui — just  wliat  never  fails  to  oatch  an  English- 
man. -My  -u.'sts  had  iiev,-r  lirfore  seen  the  like.  "A  m..nu- 
iLiriilal    s|i.;ik."  sMiil   II,.'  d..rt..r   to   }ii^   wife.      '•  T ve  lirard  ..f 

A 11.  r  hi. I. -h. -,.11  111-,  \V4ls..tiinid  [  .■alleddiiMr.  .l.ili,iSI,>aiu-. 
ivI,<.1ni>1  iii\il.'.|  lif.aiul  M,-s.  Wats.ui  l,,,s|„.iid  the  Sun. lav 
r..ll..uiii-  uiili  biin  at  ]iis  li,.iii.>  in  l..>ii..x.  After  a  d.^li.irlit- 
liil  .-l.at  Inr  al\-u-iiiiniU.>sa.idllu-,.o„i|ih>linuuf  arr;ingem..iit« 
U'\-  111.'  l,.i)..\  \i-it,  «v  ivtiini,.at.MiiynHi.',.,  wlier.' the  re|iart- 
.■rs    Inmi  t!i.>  _N.u-   Vi.rli,   IlnLikhn,   il.tstoii,  ;ilid  Pliilu.lelphi;! 

nv.l  al>.mt  tlie  same  nmii.l  laM.^  wlin,;  tile  twn  Avn.dds,  Slan- 
].■>■,  Max  O'llcli,  ;„irl  0>i,aiL  D.iyle  IkuI  b.^eii  inti-rviewed.  It 
.11.1  ii.it,  take  til..  iviM,i-|..ts  l..ii.ir  t.i  .lisr^mT  that  they  liad  a'r 
id.^al  lai-.t.  f.ir  lluir  in-.'i.iiily,  ami  lor  tw..  h,mrs  the  air  was 
full  r.t  sliar[.  and  bi-illiaiit,  sayiii-s  In.n,  Ih.-  ]i|,s  of  jiiy  Mtar. 
[t  siviiu^.l  jii.iiv  lik,.  til..  Si:iiiW  .■i..>.li  than  any  other,  iii.d, 
i.ext  to  St;tiil.-y  an.l  Sir  K.lv\  in  Ani.il.l,  b.-^t  ..f  all.'  The  syiii]i- 
l.iius  weiv  iiL-oniisin-.  i  thou.-;!it  to  niys.^lf  tliat  it  he  didn't 
make  a  eleiui  .sm>v|.,  th.')i  i...  man  couhl. 

I  wnt  U[.  to  X..\v  llavn  to  ]i..ar  Inm  -iv  the  lirst  of  bis 
course  of  leetures  on  "The  Etbii-.s  of  I'n'aehin;^"  before  the 
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Yale  theological  students.  It  was  a  delightful  address.  His 
manner  and  expression  were  elegant.  He  was  magnetic,  brim- 
ful of  wit  and  sparkling  with  humor,  and  he  couldn't  help  it. 
I  knew  he  would  be  a  great  go  on  the  platform. 

Applications  were  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  "  Ian  Maclaren. "  The  doctor  allowed  me  three  evenings 
between  his  Yale  lectures  for  trial  readings,  so  we  opened  up 
at  Springfield.  I  rented  the  theatre  there  and  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  only— used  no  posters  or  circulars  and  had  no 
local  society  to  back  it. 

I  had  not  visited  Springfield  for  some  years,  as  nothing  but 
a  theatrical  attraction  seemed  to  draw  there.  The  night  of 
"  Ian  Maclaren 's "  lecture,  however,  reminded  me  of  the 
palmy  days  of  Beecher  and  Gough.  The  theatre  was  full. 
I*resident  Gates  and  a  large  party  of  students  from  Amherst 
College  were  there,  another  party  from  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, besides  Springfield's  best  people.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wat- 
son were  both  very  nervous,  but  he  made  a  great  hit.  His 
entertainment  was  conversational  and  delightful.  He  had 
plenty  of  voice  of  a  rich,  carrying  quality.  After  the  reading 
the  doctor  seemed  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  his  success,  but  I 
was  satisfied. 

Next  morning  the  Springfield  papers  contained  elaborate  and 
very  enthusiastic  notices  of  "  Ian  Maclaren' s  "  perfo nuance  the 
previous  evening.  The  doctor  himself  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  his  press  notices,  but  Mrs.  Watson  read  and  enjoyed 
them,  and  instructed  me  to  save  a  copy  of  each  paper  for  her 
sons  in  Liverpool. 

The  second  of  the  "  trial  performances  "  was  given  in  Unity 
Hall,  Hartford,  which  has  only  seven  hundred  seats.  Every 
seat  was  sold  and  all  the  standing  room  occupied.  The  doctor 
gave  a  lecture  here,  not  a  reading,  on  "Certain  Traits  of 
Scotch  Character."  Both  audience  and  manager  were  de- 
lighted. 

We  had  planned  to  return  to  New  Haven  the  same  night, 
but  our  plan  failed  through  a  misadventure  that  was  some- 
what amusing,  although  rather  discomforting  to  isife,    ^<^  VikJ^ 
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boarded  tlie  New  Haven  train  at  about  a  quarter  bo  cleTen, 
aad  were  very  busily  engaged  iii  cuiivursatiou.  I  waa  talkiuc. 
The  brakemau  called  out  the  name  of  a  station,  which  I  JiJ 
uot  hear  distinctly,  but  looking  at  niy  watch  I  saw  it  wiw  i 
ijTiarter  to  twelve— the  time  we  were  due  at  Kew  Haiieri.  1 
jumped  up,  Baying,  "  This  is  New  Haven?  "  and  ■fre  all  hurried 
ottt,  and  the  train  moved  on.  The  depot  did  nut  look  familiar 
to  any  of  us,  aiid  we  did  not  see  Professor  Fisher's  carriage, 
which  we  were  expecting,  to  take  Dr.  and  Mra.  Wataon  to  his 
house,  as  they  were  his  guests  while  ia  New  Haven.  There 
was  no  carriage  and  not  a  person  to  be  seen-  After  some  run- 
ning about,  I  found  a  policeman  and  asked  him  where  we  were, 

•'  You  are  ia  Meriden,"  said  the  officer. 

"In  Meridcn!"  I  exclaimed.  ''I  thought  this  wa.s  Nrw 
Haven.      When  docs  the  next  train  go  to  New  Haven?  " 

"AiMiut  six  in  the  nic.niiuf;." 

I  riiu't  .Irsriili,.   my  iV.>nng,s.      Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  ov.t- 

lii'iud  thi'  1 \i'is:ili..u,iiucl  ]  saw  them  k>ok  at  each  other  uiiil 

smil.-.       [  di.lirt  kiu.w  «-liat  t..  say,  but  Dr.  AVatson  sai.l: 

■■  Imi'i  tl[rii>  a  piiblii'  liiiuse  whi-re  we  i^an  gft  a  Ijeilrooiii'.'" 

'rill'   |i[,n,'c(u:iii    ix.iiil.-d   out  a  hotvl  over  the  wav,    a   LTond 


Lifnital.le   1 


I  sent  a 


out 


(.■rs  and  saiid«-i,-!ies 
Dr.  Watson  was  ii. 


■;is  fill 


\\\' 


lid  told 
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at  Bridgeport  we  had  Tom  Reed  and  his  torchlight  proces- 
sions— which  took  two  hours  to  pass  a  given  point — against 
us,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  our  business. 
What  other  man  could  have  drawn  full  houses  under  such 
conditions? 

Returning  to  New  York,  the  doctor  dined  one  evening  with 
me  and  a  party  of  friends  at  the  Lotos  Club.  There  were 
present  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Seth  Low,  Frank  R.  Lawrence, 
William  Winter,  John  Elderkin,  and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  It 
was  an  enjoyable  affair.  There  were  bright  sayings,  good 
stories,  and  flashes  of  wit  that  only  such  an  occasion  could 
produce.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  Dr.  Watson  and  I  reached 
the  Everett  House,  he  declaring,  "  You  Americans  are  really 
a  wonderful  people." 

On  the  day  following.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  were  enter- 
tained by  Frank  H.  Dodd,  Bleeker  Von  Wagenen  (of  the  firm 
of  "Ian  Maclaren's"  x)ublishers),  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  their  wives,  with  an  excursion  up  the  Hudson  to 
West  Point.  On  their  return  the  doctor  came  into  my  office 
fairly  bubbling  over  with  fun.  He  had  been  delightfully  en- 
tertained and  had  enjoyed  the  magnificent  scenery  of  "your 
beautiful  Hudson  River.  It  is  grand. "  Ho  sat  and  chatted 
with  mo  for  an  hour  and  charmed  me  with  his  description  of 
the  day's  outing.  He  saw  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and 
the  humorous  side  too.  He  had  brought  with  him  and  gave  to 
me,  fresh  from  the  press,  a  copy  of  "Kate  Carnegie,"  his  new 
book,  telling  me  that  this  was  the  second  copy  out  of  the 
bindery ;  Mrs.  Watson  had  the  first  copy.  In  the  copy  that 
he  gave  to  mo  ho  wrote : 

"To  Major  J.  B.  Pond: 

"  The  second  copy  of  this  book  is  given  by  the  author  after 
the  week  of  his  American  tour,  during  which  he  has  already 
come  to  consider  the  Major  his  friend. 

'*New  York,  October  10,  1896." 

One  of  tho  proudest  days  of  my  life  was  the  following  Sun- 
day, when  I  accompanied  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  to  Plymouth 
Church.     I  felt  that  the  whole  of  that  va;&t  Qou^t^^^NkoT^is^^ 
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en\-y  me.  My  stai-  was  the  eeutre  of  all  ejee  until  the  sennim 
bpgan.  Dr.  Abbott  was  at  bis  best,  aiid  Dr.  Watsou  *iijoyi?<l 
him.  "That's  gteiit  preacliiug,"  ho  said  to  me  at  the  tloM:. 
Friunds  crowded  around  us  in  great  niunbers,  and  "laa  Mac- 
kren  "  must  have  "  shaked  handa  "  with  hundreds. 

"  Ian  Maclareu's  "  Aiueri<?an  tour  really  began  on  the  eren- 
ing  of  October  12th,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brookljn, 
under  the  auspict^s  of  the  Consumptives'  Home,  and  mider  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  S.  Y.  White.  Before  Dr.  ^Vatson  went  on 
the  stage  Deacon  White  handled  mo  a  check  for  $1,000 — the 
fee  for  the  lecture.  The  gocd  old  minister  who  introduted 
Dr.  Watson  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  (it  was  probably 
the  largest  audience  he  had  ever  faced)  to  luake  a  twt?nty-utin- 
iiti^  spt'i'ch.  The  luidiencc  of  highly  bred  ladies  and  ti^ntle- 
iiif'n  i-iRUircd  it  heroically.  Almost  any  other  audience  in  auy 
..tiifi-  city  wuiild  lL;ive  f;i\vn  vent  to  tb.-ir  j.eiit-up  f.rliir^'^ 
iukI  e;ill,-d,  -Maeliirrh.  Muekreii  1  "  liiit  they  IMti.-utlv  w,.m-.l 
Hiel  sutlnvd.  Finally  Ibe  speiiker  c,f  the  ."veiiiiii,-  w-is  iiiti.-- 
iliieed,  -.M'X  l.n-  :,1J  liuur  aii.l  a  hall  laove  that  iiiidieoee  s^ir  in 
Weatlil.ss  sus|p..n-;e.  li^teidi,!;  to  a  m:ni  who  yav  tbein  ^i- 
-liueb  deli-hHul  ,d, 


s  they  l,;.d  .■ver   iH-fore   eoju. 

yed    ill 

,-  that  there  was  jroin:,'  to  b,- 

livelv 

eM  two  molitb,-^.      The   k.'coi 

.,1    l.-i- 

)'(ie-je    Il;ill,  K.-W  Yoik,  Ull. 

I.T  the 

■iSoeiety.      Sittiii-oiithe  \A. 
.r  .,1-....  f...ii.  1miiij1i....i    iiii.iiuiii 

ittonu 

II  o\eL  ]OUi  fiiLiioi I'll,  iiLeiiiiiii 
,   jud!,'es,   wtatt'snieli,    hiwyi'l 

■s~  ;md 

er  ]irniiiineiit  men.     Cbaiim 

■vy  .M. 

>r  ill  uiie  id- his  delightful  spe 

■eches. 

stiiiellv  liear.l  in  nil  parts 

of  tl.O 

ees.  ineveiyway.      The   gr. 

.ss   re- 

at   Itiirlidgtoii,  W.      It  WHS   the  liist.   ride  either  Dr.    or   .Mrs. 
Watson  bad  tikeii  in  ii  dv;i\vv\\'i-i:w>vtt  v^a.v,  -iivd  they  enjoyed  it 
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the  more  for  having  a  sumptuous  compartment  all  to  them- 
selves. The  doctor  appeared  tired  but  cheerful.  I  found  him 
an  athletic  man  with  a  perfect  physique  and  no  fear  of  being 
overworked,  but  Mrs.  Watson  seemed  delicate  and  hardly 
fitted  for  suoh  a  rush  as  we  were  about  entering  on. 

Before  reaching  Burlington  a  committee  of  citizens  came  on 
board  the  train  to  welcome  the  doctor  to  Vermont.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  town  at  just  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
were  obliged  to  hurry  from  the  hotel  to  the  Opera  House, 
where  we  found  an  immense  jam  in  waiting.  Even  the  stage 
was  utilized  by  placing  two  hundred  chairs  there,  which  had 
been  sold  for  a  dollar  apiece. 

At  Burlington  it  was  the  initial  experience  of  my  friends  in 
a  typical  American  hotel,  the  Van  Ness.  Mrs.  Watson  missed 
the  bread  plate  and  the  two  knives.  She  didn't  enjoy  spread- 
ing butter  with  the  same  knife  that  she  used  to  cut  her  meat. 
The  doctor  learned  to  his  surprise  that  preserves  and  jam  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  he  inquired  if  he  were  expected  to 
spread  his  preserves  on  bread.     If  so,  lie  wanted  some  bread. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  an  early  start,  we  got  only  an  hour 
or  two  of  sleep  that  night.  The  Watsons  were  up  on  time — 
2 :30 — and  stood  the  unseasonable  disturbance  very  gracefully 
and  cheerfully.  It  seemed  rough  on  the  little  lady,  but  she 
did  not  complain.  All  slept  well  into  ^lontreal,  Avhere  we  en- 
joyed as  good  a  breakfast  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  as  ever  was 
set  before  hungry  travellers.  I  noticed  a  look  of  pride  and  an 
at-home  air  about  the  Watsons  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  it  seemed  to  give  a  relish 
to  their  food  when  I  exclaimed,  "  God  save  the  Queen !  " 

At  Montreal  there  was  a  delegation  of  representative  Scotch- 
men waiting  to  do  honors  to  "Ian  Madaren."  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  man  in  the  city  that  day  who  hadn't  Scotch  blood 
in  him,  at  least  I  did  not  see  one.  The  lecture  was  in  the  St. 
James  Methodist  church,  an  immense  auditorium,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  2,300,  but  with  reverberating  acous- 
tics that  enabled  a  speaker  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  words  five 
times  repeated.     I  don't  think  very  many  eovAdc  \m.^<irt'e»\sBsA 


at  my  door,  s;i;.iii-: 
"  Jlujor,  am  yuu, ,!,■■■' 
"Comu  in,"  I  Hitid,  tlii'o 
breakfast. 

"  Major,  not  a  bad  meetii 
not  unfriendly ;  but  oh!  tL 
more  of  them." 

We  went  on  to  Ottawa  b 
Express.  The  general  mana 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  a  dia 
photographs  of  scenery  along 
I  think  they  could  possibly  h 
had  they  done  nothing  else, 
them.  They  declared  it  a  m 
a  meal,  and  such  a  good  meal,  1 
prepared? 

There  was  a  novel  experiei 
tawa.  Mr.  Knowles,  the  Ioce 
clerygman  and  rector  of  a  chu 
the  Knox  Presbyterian  Chur 
Premier  of  Canada  !H"i  -   "" 
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There  were  cheers  and  handclapping  during  the  entire  even- 
ing, closing  with  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks,  seconded  by 
a  speech,  then  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chainiian  and  another 
eloquent  speech,  after  which  the  doctor  read  "McChire's  Last 
Ride,''  as  an  extra.  What  enthusiasm!  I  had  hardly  seen 
the  doctor  since  our  arrival.  Friends  had  taken  possession  of 
huu  and  he  had  done  the  town  between  2 :30  and  6. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel,  the  Russell,  we  met  Mr. 
Isaac  Campbell  and  Hon.  John  Cameron,  two  prominent  poli- 
ticians and  thoroughbreds  of  Winnipeg,  who  had  come  all  the 
way  to  see  and  hear  "Ian  Maclaren." 

In  company  with  Premier  Laurier  and  Mr,  Knowles,  we 
went  up  to  their  rooms  and  spent  about  as  interesting  an  hour 
as  Dr.  Watson  experienced  during  the  entire  tour.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  him;  but  he  had  been  a  boy  himself  once, 
and  he  learned  one  fact,  that  in  the  great  and  new  West  the 
boy  nature  predominates  among  the  men  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  These  men  were  leading  Canadian  politicians,  and  the 
affairs  of  Canada  were  largely  in  the  control  of  the  set  to  which 
they  belonged.  There  was  a  pretty  intense  political  campaign 
on  in  Canada  just  at  this  time  over  the  school  question,  and 
there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  different  partisans  to 
explain  to  Dr.  Watson  why  their  particular  party  was  right 
and  how  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  election 
of  their  man.     He  enjoyed  it. 

We  were  obliged  to  start  very  early  next  morning  for  Kings- 
ton, and  were  glad  to  leave  the  old  Russell  House.  The  dull 
poi-ter  directed  us  wrong,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  change  cars 
twice,  when  we  might  have  come  direct  in  a  parlor  car.  My 
travelling  companions  had  a  chance  to  experience  the  incon- 
venience of  riding  in  the  common  day  coaches  of  Canada,  and 
for  a  short  distance  we  were  obliged  to  ride  in  the  caboose  of 
a  freight  train.  It  was  not  a  delightful  ex])erience,  but  I 
heard  not  the  slightest  complaint.  The  doctor  really  got  fun 
out  of  it. 

At  Kingston  we  were  met  by  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's 
College,  who  entertained  the  Watsona  ov^t  ^>3kxA^^ .    'T^^k^ 


,.,viu-ln. 


•  I  • 


.stiid.'iits,  many  of  wbom  lia 
hear  him  at  the  Opera  Hou: 
8aid"no,"he  did  "no,"alth 
dents  at  the  college  in  the  iii> 

The  next  day  (Monday)  w. 
a  mile  in  a  carriage  to  Princij 
at  about  1  a.u.,  found  Dt.  an 
drove  out  to  Kingston  Junctio. 
uncomfortable  ride  in  a  rickety 
ter  at  zero.  I  know  that  Mrs, 
but  the  doctor  was  as  beaming  i 
night's  sleep. 

"Jaunie,"  said  he,  "I  guess 
where  we  are  just  now.  If  wt 
bicycles  we  wouldn't  be  here." 
out  by  making  sunshine  at  midi 
in  the  stove  in  the  station  waiti 
locked  up  in  the  shed  outside. 
late.     It  seemed  tli"  ' 
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and  mine,  and  then  he  and  Mrs.  Watson  were  driven  about 
the  city  all  the  rest  of  the  day  until  it  was  time  to  lecture. 
Lord  Aberdeen  presided,  and  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  record 
that  the  largest  audience  that  ever  attended  any  one-man  en- 
tertainment in  Massey  Hall,  Toronto,  and  paid  high  prices, 
was  the  one  drawn  to  hear  "Ian  Maclaren's"  readings.  A 
more  enthusiastic  demonstration  of  welcome  one  seldom  sees, 
especially  in  America.     It  was  more  like  Welsh  enthusiasm. 

We  were  booked  for  Detroit  the  following  day  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Grand  Rapids  at  eight  in  the  evening,  so  I  had  a 
lively  time  hustling  the  doctor  from  Massey  Hall  on  board  the 
sleeping  car.  We  reached  Detroit  at  8  a.m.  and  breakfasted 
at  the  Russell.  The  doctor  gave  his  reading  at  eleven  to  an 
opera  house  full  of  Detroit's  most  select  citizens.  Colonel 
Livingstone,  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal^  had  arranged  a 
luncheon  party  for  the  doctor  at  the  Detroit  Club  at  12 :30,  and 
we  were  to  leave  at  1 :20  for  Grand  Rapids.  A  carriage  was 
engaged  during  our  stay  in  Detroit.  Dr.  Watson  hurried 
from  the  hall  over  to  the  club.  The  luncheon  was  a  magnifi- 
cent affair.  About  two  hundred  of  Detroit's  best  men  were 
there  and  made  it  a  pretty  lively  thirty  minutes  for  the 
Scotchman.  I  took  a  special  carriage  and  hurried  to  the  sta- 
tion and  persuaded  the  conductor  to  hold  the  train  five  min- 
utes for  us.  Finally  the  doctor  and  Colonel  Livingstone  came. 
We  jumped  on  the  train  just  as  it  was  starting  and  went 
bounding  over  the  country  for  Grand  Rapids. 

At  Jackson  we  took  on  a  special  train  carrying  the  generals 
of  the  army,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
and  were  on  their  way  to  Grand  Rapids  for  a  grand  mass 
meeting.  As  we  entered  that  city  there  were  brass  bands 
playing,  fireworks,  and  all  sorts  of  demonstrations.  I  assured 
Dr.  Watson  they  were  not  intended  in  his  honor,  and  he 
quickly  found  out  that  he  was  a  mighty  small  affair  in  the 
minds  of  that  excited  populace.  It  was  "  McKinley  and  Ho- 
bart "  everywhere,  and  everybody  was  in  some  kind  of  uni- 
form carrying  a  torch. 

Indue  time  my  correspondent  there  a'^^^T^dL^'-^^^^^- 
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lia^  aad  droie  m  to  die  Btptist  Chim]i,  wWre  a  gtvat  irmwil 
was  vxiting  to  wel^iwie  "lui  ICaclann."  It  surprlatMl  ttw 
iloirtac.  l!ke  Inrtaw  o«e^  we  went  direct  to  the  sleeping  cat, 
viudk  ««  bDanfed  it  11  r.a.  for  Chicago.  We  had  bovs  cm 
lli«  saore  aX  &  terj  liTeljiate  xll  dar,  but  Dr.  Wateon's  abili^ 
to  ^fw  ensTthing  &uin  tbe  brightest  side  kept  us  all  jollj. 

We  had  ft  vprj-  early  breatEast  in  tbe  Auditorium  Hot«), 
tht  lust  sl^  dbun;  iuoib  tbe  Watsotta  bad  «ver  seen.     Cnfor- 
tti&itety.  Lake  Htrfaigia,  oam  to  be  smq  only  a  abort  distauee 
aviT,  was  coBplptelr  teMan  bir  the  smoke. 

"How  do  jw  like'Uua,  Dr.  SvataooT "  I aaked. 


:< 


"  Wait  uotil  I  get  mj 
he  said. 


and  I  will  tell  700,  M^jor,**] 


111  ti'pt  the  doctor  under  c 

1,  Ui.ivfever,  to  his  discomfoit.      He 

^v,-.i-  it.  Lin.l  ]l.4i^.1  t..  iii:ikc  thin-s 

.-  ,  .1  L~  MM-  til.'  ti!-t  liilui-tiT  III  r:ill. 


t;il'). 


.1in 


.■)i,.,l  at  the   I'nii. 

it.  lia.l  l«viL   ].la.-.. 
u'iii,sti,>a  pai-tvcniil 


!>.■  vi. ■«,■.!  In.jii  all  M.l.-,  I  .LMli.-.-i]  lliat  Dv.  WatSMU  was  ,li 
lin-l....l.  ]!.■  was  lint  y,;\  s.,rial.l-,  .-itlirr,  u.iil,..'  Uw  ^:u.r  . 
^..  iLi:iiiy  slan-i-s.  It  was  a]i  r]al>.>iat,-  luiirli.  Imt  tliriv  we 
fllu-srs  l.^r  ualiT  01, ly.  Afliv  w.- uviit  nut,  Dr.  \V;itsi.ii  ask. 
iiif  if  K'utlrmfti  M-.iv  ill  tlir  lialnt  ,.i  luiirliin-  .listiiifjiiislu 
]inrlii:a  Millnrnt.  uinr.  A  liinid  nf  miiM.  wlio  ivas  pn-sent  a 
■■■"■a  till'  ih''-U>r  that  till'  alisriir.-  of  u-iiiis  was  eiitiivly  t 
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account  of  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  minister.  Had  he 
(Dr.  Watson)  been  absent  it  would  have  been  very  different. 
That  evening  the  lecture  was  in  Central  Music  Hall,  which  was 
crammed. 

My  Minneapolis  correspondent,  who  had  bought  a  single 
lecture  for  that  city,  was  one  of  the  doctor's  enthusiastic 
auditors  in  Chicago.  I  had  originally  planned  that  Dr. 
Watson  should  have  an  open  date  in  Minneapolis  for  rest,  as 
a  neighboring  minister  in  Liverpool  had  written : '  "  Watson, 
poor  fellow,  is  not  strong.  He  has  had  severe  hemorrhages." 
But  when  I  found  that  he  was  an  athlete,  with  the  power  of 
endurance  of  a  gladiator,  and  when  he  offered  to  keep  all 
dates  I  made  if  I  would  release  him  from  preaching,  I  decided 
to  fill  in  three  more  i*eadings  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  I 
felt  all  the  more  warranted  in  doing  so  as  all  the  auditoriums 
in  which  Dr.  Watson  had  spoken  up  to  this  time  had  been 
crowded  to  their  full  capacity.  So  I  told  my  Minneapolis 
man  that  either  he  must  arrange  to  fill  in  two  matin^s  and 
the  open  evening,  or  I  must  buy  him  off  and  go  back  East, 
where  we  were  sure  of  a  much  larger  business.  He  demurred, 
but  "it  was  to  be,"  so  he  finally  assented. 

Looking  up  my  dates,  I  found  that  the  day  before  election 
was  open  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  and  I  decided  to 
place  two  return  readings  there  for  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  that  day.  The  local  manager  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  so  I  did  it  myself,  and  enjoyed  seeing  him  quite 
demoralized  because  he  had  not  accepted  my  offer.  That 
afternoon  and  evening  Dr.  Watson  gave  two  readings,  the 
gross  receipts  for  which  were  over  $4,000. 

What  a  delightful  ride  we  had  the  next  day  on  the  fast  ex- 
press from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  where  I  once  worked  as  a 
printer  on  the  Sentinel.  At  that  time  (1857-58)  Milwaukee 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  State ;  now  it  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
I  called  Dr.  Watson's  attention  to  the  beautiful  brick  which 
is  used  here,  and  makes  such  handsome  buildings.  He  thought 
them  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Scotch  bricks,  and  I  think  he 
was  right. 
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Ha  lectured  here  in  Plymouth  Church,  where  I  had  bwfu 

with  Mr.  Beecher  and  other  Btars.  The  church  was  crowdtrl, 
and  I  was  tokl  that  there  had  been  no  such  ciithuHiaaiu  »uicl- 
the  pahny  days  of  John  B.  Gough.  A  siipjjer  aft<T  the  lecture 
was  attended  by  the  luadiii^  minds  of  th«t  (;ity  aiid  Slate, 
among  whom  was  my  old  frieud  F.  N.  Firiuey,  son  of  the  liUu 
Charles  G.  Finney  of  Oberlin,  The  Womaji'a  Club,  which 
had  secured  Dr.  Watson  for  Milwaukee,  eutttrtalued  our  en- 
tire party  the  next  morning,  ahowiug  us  the  sights  of  the  city, 
including  a  first-elass  art  gallery  and  the  largest,  best-eqwipped 
brewery  in  the  world. 

We  pushed  on  to  Appleton,  Wiaoonsiii,  where  nearly  the 
whole  town  was  in  waiting  at  the  depot.  The  rest  of  the 
towiisiicoiile  met  us  w\  the  traUi  Iwfore  reaching  the  city.  At 
the  lei-ture  t.liat  evening,  the  Congregational  Chui-ch  held  the 
bigticst  cnrad  it  ev.T  had  li.dd  up  to  tliat  time.  The  u.-xt  day 
(Smid;iy)  «-;iS  a  pr..!!.!  ilay  f..i- iiic      ■■  lau  Marlarcn '■  invarlL.Vl 


1  Or.  Wat.s,.i|-s 


T  and 
1  Ijalf, 


.  Wat.s.>r 
111  Slatr 


hadilrawii  (-xa.-tly  .«!, 
then,  but  now  it  wii.s  ai 
sou  divw  just  SI,n(IO  i- 
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We  were  obliged  to  take  the  midnight  train  from  Madison 
to  Minneapolis.  When  we  went  on  board  poor  Mrs.  Watson 
was  almost  broken  down,  but  never  a  murmur  escaped  her. 
Dr.  Watson  nursed  and  cared  for  her  all  night  on  the  cars  as 
gently  as  a  mother  could  have  done.  Still  he  couldn't  help 
saying  funny  things.  As  she  lay  in  agony  in  her  berth,  he 
said :  "  Jannie,  you  must  not  forget ;  the  boys  may  get  their 
wheels  yet.     The  audience  was  not  hostile." 

By  the  time  we  reached  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  Watson  was  so 
feeble  that  she  could  hardly  bear  to  be  lifted  from  the  car  to 
a  carriage ;  still  she  did  not  complain.  At  the  West  Hotel  we 
called  in  a  physician,  who  declared  that  she  was  threatened 
with  pneumonia.  Colonel  West  and  his  daughters  were  very 
kind  and  attentive  and  relieved  the  doctor  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  Caledonian  Society  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Society 
were  in  waiting  to  show  honors  to  the  distinguished  visitor, 
and  many  other  Scotch  institutions  were  out  in  great  force. 
The  lobbies  of  the  hotels  were  jammed.  "Ian  Maclaren  " 
was  the  name  on  everybody's  lips. 

He  amused  the  audience  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  liis  lec- 
tures by  telling  of  a  letter  he  had  received,  asking  whether  the 
first  name  of  his  pseudonym  was  pronounced  Ian,  Eean,  Yan, 
Yon,  Yane,  John,  Jan,  or  Jane.  "  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion," said  Dr.  Watson,  "  I  would  say  that  if  you  want  to  pro- 
nounce it  like  an  Englishman,  you  will  say  I-an ;  if  like  a 
Scotchman,  Ee-an ;  and  if  like  a  Highlander,  Ee-on. " 

A  luncheon  was  given  him  by  one  society,  and  after  the 
reading  in  the  evening  he  had  a  banquet.  I  absolutely  believed 
the  doctor  must  be  bewildered  from  so  much  increasing  atten- 
tion. The  smart  reporters  here  got  hold  of  him.  His  keen 
discernment  enabled  him  to  detect  a  different  atmospherical 
condition  about  these  and  our  Eastern  newspaper  men.  There 
was  a  freshness  and  a  keen  assurance  about  the  Minneapolis 
reporters  that  rendered  them  iiTCsistible.  He  saw  and  enjoyed 
everything.  Everybody  was  in  love  with  him,  and  everybody 
wished  to  do  something  for  him. 

Judge  Gilfillan,  of  the  United  Scotch  Societies^  mtc^ds 
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liiiu  at  the  first  reading  by  declaring  that  it  had  been  left  to 
the  lion  of  the  eveuiug  "tu  shuw  us  the  lights  aod  shadows  of 
Scottish  character  as  they  are  exliibited  in  the  aimplp,  every- 
day scenes  of  life. "  The  doctor  stepped  forward  amid  a  wave 
of  lasting  ajiplause.  "  It  is  my  duty,"  he  said,  *'  to  notiw 
with  a  glow  of  heart  the  Scottish  tone  of  this  introduiition,  for, 
as  i  sat  listening,  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  1  was  in  the 
far  Northwest  and  not  in  my  own  coiuitrj',"  Wlierever  he 
went  he  met  Scot^ih  people— some  by  descent,  some  by  mar 
viage,  and  one  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  her  sinter  had  be«n 
tended  by  a  Scotch  nurse. 

We  gave  three  readings  in  ItfiimeapoUa,  instead  of  one, 
originally  planned,  and  two  in  St.  Paul.  The  afternoon 
St.  I'aiil  ivas  marked  by  almost  a.s  terrific  a  rain-storm  as  I 
ev<-r  remeJulM'r  witiiewsinij,  Tlie  water  absolutely  ])iled  up  in 
til.,  stivrfs  \.,v  t«n  nrtl.riT  li,,)ivs.  TItiini-h  fh.-  iiivit;itu.ii 
ufMr.  I.  W.  Wliitii.y  i.ill.r  Wu-.iX  N,>i1lu'in  It.i;.  <  ■,...  Dr. 
\\,il.-.,.ii  ^jMt.■.|  til,.  i.'.i.h-Tii-,.  nl  Mr,  .I;imrs  Hill,  ].ivsidelit  of 
th..  .■uiln.;,.!.   ulh.  Im-    ll,.-liN.->l    rnl|,.rti..|,  ,,f    im-tiires  n-,.st  of 

til,'  hiii,..:i.-.-..ll,Tri..U-.  of  Kur..|.o,  ,W],yu;\  lliis  tlie  iK'St-S.-l-vtv.l 
and  rliMirrM   ],nx;ilo  ■■..ll.-rTioi,  ,.f  iMiiitiiii;^  tljut  lie  knew  of. 
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We  left  Minneapolis  at  about  seven  o'clock,  having  a  IhiU- 
man  sleeping  ear  all  to  ourselves.  The  weather  was  the  most 
disagreeable  possible — a  cold,  sleety  rain,  which  later  changed 
to  a  gale  so  severe  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  train.  We 
lost  time  all  day.  When  the  conductor  told  the  doctor  that 
we  were  losing  time  on  account  of  the  wind,  he  exclaimed : 
"  How  absurd !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  wind  can 
retard  the  speed  of  a  heavy  locomotive  and  train  like  this?  " 
The  conductor  assured  him  that  nothing  else  had  caused  the 
lateness  of  the  train.  He  insisted  that  it  was  ridiculous,  and 
wouldn't  listen  to  it;  but  I  have  known  a  gale  to  lift  a  loco- 
motive and  whole  train  off  the  track.  Little  he  knows  of  the 
Iowa  and  Kansas  zephyrs. 

When  I  saw  that  we  were  bound  to  be  late,  I  telegraphed 
my  correspondent  in  Des  Moines  that  the  train  was  losing  time. 
All  day  we  travelled  over  the  boundless  i)rairie,  thickly  dotted 
with  frail  frame  houses  that  appeared  hardly  able  to  withstand 
the  gale.  This  was  the  first  real  prairie  country  the  doctor 
had  ever  seen,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  hiui. 

As  there  were  no  eating  stations  alonjj^  thi»  line  and  no  food 
to  be  had  on  the  train,  we  were  obliged  to  go  without  eating 
all  day,  which  the  doctor  did  not  relish,  and  declared  that  this 
was  the  last  time  he  would  be  caught  on  a  long  jcjurney  with- 
out food.  I  told  him  that  we  would  go  right  to  the  hotel  iis 
soon  as  we  arrived  and  get  something.  He  was  obliged  to  dress 
on  the  sleeper,  and  was  very  much  worried,  because  he  was 
afraid  he  would  have  to  lecture  without  his  suj^per.  I  began 
to  fear  that  he  was  right  when  he  told  me  in  Meriden  I  might 
sometimes  have  to  put  up  with  some  very  disagreeable  things. 

It  was  after  eight  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  The  clerk 
told  us  that  we  could  get  nothing  to  eat,  as  the  dining-room 
closed  at  eight  (it  is  so  with  all  })rovincial  hotels),  but  the 
doctor  rushed  to  the  dinmg-room  and  made  a  loud  noise  on 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  man  in  evening  dress.  He 
proved  to  be  the  head  waiter. 

"I  want  some  food  immediately,"  said  the  doctor.  The 
man  stood  paraljzed. 
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"  I  muBt  have  some  food  right  away,"  tli«  diK'tor  n'iKfated, 
auil  rushed  by  the  man  to  a  table  wheiv  WPre  the  rcuioins  «! 
thp  dmner  of  the  Idti'&t  comer.  He  attacked  it,  and  thf  hrail 
waiter  tned  to  stop  proceedings,  but  the  doctor  kept  riglil  ob. 
![<■  managed  to  get  part  of  a  meal,  and  hurried  out,  the  msu\ 
following  him.  In  the  carriage  on  the  way  to  the  (t|»!ra 
House  the  doctor  told  me  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  pprm*- 
nently  injured  that  man  who  persisted  in  trying  to  prevent 
hbn  from  eating  what  he  could  find.  I  think  I  never  exptri- 
enci'd  a  more  amusing  incident.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'dock 
when  Dr.  Wataon  stepped  upon  the  stage.  I'll  let  the  Des 
Moines  Leader  tidl  the  story : 

"At  five  minutes  liffore  nine  o'clock  the  lecturer  camp 
around  tUi.'  flifs.  During  the  long  wait  the  audience  was  ec- 
tcrtaiiu'd  wilh  a.  vinlin  solo  und  a  jiiauo  solo.  An  impromptu 
riioii-  UN  tlir  st;i:.v  slartril  '  Am.'rica/  und  f.mr  \vi>,^s  «viv 
Mill-.  Tlirii  r:uiii-  'Auiiit-  Liuirie,'  iiml  it  was  dnnn-  !!»■ 
si.i-iii-  nt  lliiil.  lli:it.  I>i',  W;itsnii  took  hi,s  seat.  ' llow  appm- 
|.i  i:iir.-  vv^ry  uiic  saiil  lu  his  m-i-hbor,  and  the  t.'diuui  ..f  tli.> 
b.ii-.l.l.iy  wiis  b.n..rii|..|i.  It  was  a  gatlu-ring  of  whi.-h  any 
liriMiii  iiii,;lit  !»■  )iniii(l,  and  i*viiici>d  extraordinary  iiiti-ri'St 
(TuiihTrniiL,'  tbi'  Tn-w  siai'  in  the  liti'rary  firmament,  \niknuwii 

Tlir  i>rrsidriit  of  tlir  Woiiian's  riuli,  under  whos.>  luisi.uvs 
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wait  at  Kock  Island— from  8  a.m.  to  2:40  p.m. — but  it  proved 
a  very  delightful  wait.  We  took  a  carriage  and  drove  about 
the  town,  visiting  the  United  States  Arsenal,  where  arms  and 
war  equipments  are  manufactured.  Through  the  politeness 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Buffington,  Dr.  Watson 
was  most  graciously  entertained  all  the  forenoon. 

At  Rock  Island,  President  John  Finley  of  Knox  College 
(then  the  youngest  college  president  in  America)  met  us  with 
the  private  car  of  the  superintendent  of  the  road,  to  convey  us 
to  Galesburg.  The  college  students,  male  and  female,  had 
turned  out  en  masse  to  meet  "  Ian  Maclaren  "  at  the  station, 
and  behind  a  band  of  music  and  the  students  our  carriage  was 
escorted  to  President  Finley' s  house.  Here  was  a  telegram 
from  Mrs.  Watson  telling  her  husband  that  she  was  much  im- 
proved and  would  meet  us  in  Chicago  the  next  morning. 

"Astonishing,"  said  the  doctor,  his  face  fairly  beaming. 
"Can  I  send  a  telegram  right  away?  "  he  asked. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  I,  for  I  wanted  to  do  something. 

He  wrote  a  telegram  after  the  English  manner — as  few 
words  as  possible — and  this  is  the  way  it  read ; 

"Mrs.  Watson,  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

"Much  lifted.  Watson." 

I  made  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  handed  in  at  the  office,  retain- 
ing the  original.  I  have  never  parted  with  a  word  of  his  or 
Mr.  Beecher's  manuscript. 

After  dinner.  Dr.  Watson  visited  the  rooms  of  the  new 
"  Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  to  Art  and  Science. "  About  a 
hundred  young  ladies  were  in  waiting,  di-essed  in  white,  with  a 
little  green  ribbon  about  their  necks  and  each  one  wearing  a 
white  rose.  The  doctor  christened  the  new  society,  "  Circle 
of  the  Order  of  the  White  Kose,"  and  the  occasion  inspired 
him  to  make  one  of  the  sweetest  addresses  I  ever  heard.  I 
did  not  know  of  a  man  since  Mr.  Beecher  had  gone  who  could 
rise  to  such  an  occasion  as  Dr.  Watson  did. 

The  lecture  that  evening  was  to  help  establish  a  fund  to  aid 
in  the  objects  of  the  new  society.    T\ieTL\i07LC»o\ife^<^^\».\^\^M8k 
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and  Mrs.  Pond  in  Chicago  with  our  friends  the  McConnells,  to 
join  us  in  Niagara  Falls  the  following  Saturday  night,  where 
we  would  spend  Sunday  and  see  the  falls.  Dr.  Watson  and  I 
went  on  to  Oberlin,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland. 

The  strange  old  Lyceum  course  in  Oberlin  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  America,  and  the  Park  Hotel  is  the  same  old  barracks 
that  I  have  visited  year  after  year  with  John  B.  Gough,  Beech- 
er.  Twain  and  Cable,  Gilmore's  band,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 
and  many  others.  The  people  of  Oberlin  gave  "  Ian  Maclaren" 
a  grand  ovation.  It  was  the  evening  of  election  day,  and  some 
of  the  early  election  returns  were  announced  at  the  lecture. 
It  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  Oberlin  that  lectures  begin  at 
6 :30  in  the  evening,  and  invariably  open  with  prayer. 

"  I  never  before  met  a  people  who  would  pay  an  admission 
fee  to  hear  a  long  prayer,"  said  the  doctor  to  me  after  the  lec- 
ture. 

Dr.  Watson  was  the  guest  of  the  college  dean.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  impressions  made  on  him  while  in 
Oberlin.  It  is  an  absolutely  teetotal  town  and  all  dinners  are 
dry.  The  election  returns  had  brought  the  news  of  a  McKin- 
ley  landslide,  and  the  students'  enthusiasm  knew  no  boimds. 
They  surrounded  the  dean's  house,  where  Dr.  Watson  was 
stopping,  built  a  number  of  bonfires,  and  remained  there  most 
of  the  night,  shouting,  "A\Tiat'sthe  matter  with  MeKinley? 
Hes  all  right !  "     Dr.  Watson  never  got  over  that. 

The  day  after  the  election,  when  we  reached  Cleveland, 
which  is  only  seven  miles  from  MeKinley' s  home,  I  doubt  if 
there  could  be  found  a  person  there  that  day  who  was  not 
hoarse.  I  never  saw  such  a  litter  of  d^ris  before  or  since. 
The  streets  were  covered  with  papers,  old  box  and  barrel  hoop 
irons,  ashes,  and  embers  of  bonfires,  and  hardly  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  used  up. 
It  did  look  like  the  break  up  of  a  hard  winter  or  the  ruins  of  a 
burned  district.  In  registering.  Dr.  Watson  asked  the  clerk  of 
the  hotel,  "  What's  the  matter  with  MeKinley?  "  and  he  got 
it  good  and  strong:  "i/ie'jf  all  right !^^  Everybody  in  the 
room  and  vicinity  shouted.     He  certaaniy  ^i^d.  c^\Ktfc^\a^i^''^isiS6 
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Niagara  Falls,  where  our  wives  were  soundly  sleeping  at  1 :30 
A.M.  Sunday.  I  don't  believe  Dr.  Watson  had  had  ten  spare 
minutes  during  the  two  weeks  previous  to  that  time. 

We  saw  the  falls  through  disagreeable  mist  and  cold  drizzly 
rain.  A  more  uncomfortable  day  out  of  doors  could  not  be, 
but  Mr.  Isaacs' s  cosy  Prospect  House  was  unalloyed  comfort. 
Once  Mr.  Beecher  wrote  me  from  this  hotel :  "  Good  room, 
good  bed,  good  table,  and  good  host.  AVhat  a  cluster  of  bless- 
ings !  Next  to  being  at  home  is  the  blessedness  of  being  away 
from  home  in  a  good  hotel. " 

Two  performances  were  given  in  Kochester,  and  here  I 
succumbed.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  went  to  bed  and 
sent  for  a  physician.  The  ladies  went  directly  to  New  York 
from  the  Falls,  and  the  doctor  "  managed  "  for  me,  which  kept 
him  pretty  busy.  He  came  to  my  room  after  the  evening  per- 
formance and  wished  to  nurse  me  during  the  night.  My  phy- 
sician declared  me  in  a  serious  condition  and  ordered  me  to 
take  the  first  train  home.  Dr.  Watson  insisted  that  under  such 
conditions  I  was  too  feeble  to  move,  and  ruled  against  the 
physician ;  so  I  stayed  in  bed  and  left  for  New  York  the  next 
morning,  leaving  the  doctor  in  Syracuse  to  fill  two  engage- 
ments there. 

He  spoke  to  two  unusually  large  crowds  in  Syracuse ;  at 
Ithaca  the  following  noon,  at  Elmira  in  the  evening,  and  then 
back  to  New  York.  Twice  a  day  he  had  been  keeping  up  his 
readings  while  I  dragged  and  pushed  him  along,  and  a  better- 
natured,  more  delightful  spirit  never  was  known.  My  busi- 
ness was  to  make  the  work  as  easy  for  him  as  possible,  no 
matter  what  fatigue  it  caused  the  "  manager."  What  else  is  a 
"  manager  "  for? 

I  was  side-tracked  at  home  two  days.  I  had  planned  for 
several  readings  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The 
biggest  business  was  yet  to  come.  The  Watsons  were  our 
guests  for  a  couple  of  days  while  I  was  laid  up.  One  must 
entertain  and  house  Dr.  Watson  under  one's  roof  to  know 
what  a  buoyant,  soul-reviving,  happy  spirit  he  possesses.  He 
was  in  excellent  humor  and  enteitained  ws  ^Xi  ^L-a^j  \csvi'^"w^ 
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wbimsical  descriptions  of  craiiks  who  visit  him — <rrank  prrai-h- 
ers  from  foreiji:ii  lands  who  get  tlieir  lining  by  appi^s  in  all 
directions  for  collections  and  opportunities  to  preach.  It  ins 
rertainly  the  most  remarkable,  inimitable,  and  8i<le-s[>Utliiiz 
fn^ial  tlisplay  of  serio-comic  genius  I  ever  saw  or  heanl. 
^\liat  an  actor  he  would  have  uiadet 

Our  next  stand  was  Philadelphia,  November  14th,  wh?i* 
Mr.  HaiYild  Fierce,  the  gentlt-uion  who  had  the  doctor  in 
charge  for  that  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  prior  to  tlit 
doctor's  lecture  tlie  Monday  following,  met  ns  and  toak  ahso* 
lute  charge  of  the  doctor  and  his  party.  Pierce  is  a  hero-wor- 
sliipper,  but  a  splendid  fellow. 

Mr.  .lohn  Russell  Young  gave  the  doctor  a  luncheon  at  the 
r^ii.'ii  [.lau'iie  CKili  at  one  o'clock,  at  which  were  a  numliet  of 
1';  ■:,(.!:  Ii'lii.i'v    in,wt    distiiiEniished  men  as  guests.     At  the 
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noon,  with  John  Wanamaker,  he  was  introduced  to  many  Sun- 
day schools  and  saw  the  working  of  John  Wanamaker's  fa- 
mous system  for  the  Sunday  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
In  addition  to  these  duties  the  doctor  had  been  interviewed  by 
all  the  reporters  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  face  and  his  name 
were  the  prominent  features  in  all  the  daily  papers. 

At  one  of  his  interviews,  speaking  of  the  manner'  in  which 
his  short  stories  were  written,  Dr.  Watson  said : 

"  Each  one  was  turned  over  in  my  mind  for  months  before  I 
put  pen  to  paper.  It  took  a  prodigious  amount  of  mental  la- 
bor before  I  even  had  a  stoiy  formed  in  my  head.  Then  I 
blocked  it  out  at  one  sittmg.  Then  the  thing  was  put  aside, 
while  I  went  over  and  over  in  my  mind  each  detail, — each  line 
of  dialogue,  each  touch  of  description, — determining  on  the 
proper  place,  attitude,  share,  color,  arid  quality  of  each  bit,  so 
that  the  whole  might  in  the  end  be  a  unit,  not  a  bundle  of 
parts.  By  and  by  came  the  actual  writing,  with  the  revision 
and  the  correction  which  accompanies  and  follows.  The  actual 
comi)osition  of  *  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  '  stories  occupied  fifteen 
months.  They  were  the  more  difficult,  because  in  every  case 
the  character  is  revealed  in  dialogue  exclusively.  It  is  different 
where  the  writer  has  a  plot — a  murder,  for  instance— because 
then  there  is  something  definite  to  hold  the  attention,  and  one 
can  dash  ahead  compared  with  the  slow  progress  I  was  forced 
to  make." 

The  lecture  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  on 
Monday,  was  attended  by  the  largest  and  l)est-paying  audience 
up  to  date,  the  gross  receipts  being  $3,009.50  for  a  single 
night. 

Next  came  our  visit  to  Washington,  on  which  I  had  counted 
much,  being  well  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, as  well  as  with  President  Cleveland  and  every 
member  of  his  cabinet.  The  Doctor  was  the  guest  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McKaye  Smith,  a  clergyman  of  much  distinction  and  social 
influence,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  Vanderbilts,  and  whose 
home  in  Washington  is  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  at  his  com- 
mand.    I  had  suggested  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wataon  tVia.t  L  \jLQn^^ 
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in  show  them  t))e  Capitol  that  moi-iiing,  aiid  get  some  good 
aiiap-sliots,  as  they  bad  engaged  to  lunch  i-arly  with  thti  Pre* 
iilent.  There  were  to  bo  two  lectures,  afteraoon  and  ereninij. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  an- 
other— a  gentleman  who  knew  everything  and  who  had  conw 
fwim  Philadeli)hia  on  purpose  to  show  them  the  sights  of 
^Vashington,  I  was  disap{)ointed,  for  I  knew  the  gentlirnian  w 
be  one  of  the  small  class  of  hero  followers  that  pursue  celebri- 
ties and  in  many  instances  succeed  in  hypnotizing  them  to  that 
extent  that  they  ean  Ijelieve  no  one  else,  not  even  their  well- 
known  friends.  This  man  turned  out  to  be  exat-tly  what  I 
tried  to  intimate  U>  my  friends,  in  as  delicate  a  way  as  possi- 
ble and  not  offenil  them,  what  he  really  was.  He  haa  since 
fled  the  i-iiiiutrv,  iuni  T  doubt  if  there  \n  A  pleasant  recollection 
of  liini  iuiyu-lieiv. 

I>v,  iin.i  .Mrs.  AViilsoii  Iniulu'd  nt  the  Executive  Mansion 
uilh  l'r,-.i.l.nt  iiii.l  Ml-..  Clevvliiiid,  S,-,-i-.-tary  of  State  01ii,.y 
itinl  Mr^,  n|,„-v.  Mr.  !1.  T-  Tliuvl«.|-,  ]mvut«  seeivlury  to  tl.'.- 
firsi.lriil,  iiiLilM,-.  'riuiil"-r.  li[  eriler  t-o  show  further  hi. 
;eliiii]un..n  f..i'  llir  )iv'-.,y  .S-,.|,.l,  Mriter,  tlie  rresi<lent  eiii;a-r.l 
.'trills  l.M-  liiiu-Ml  ami  his  Liiiiily,  and  tin'  entire  ],ai1y  attrndnl 
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dressed  young  ladies  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  were  not 
Major  Pond. 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

**  We  must  see  and  hear  Dr.  Watson.     Is  it  not  possible?  " 

"  I  cannot  possibly  get  in  myself,"  I  said.  "  There  is  no 
earthly  use  for  you  to  try." 

"  Can't  you  crowd  that  door  open  so  we  can  get  inside?  " 

Isaid,  "riltry." 

I  made  an  effort,  and  managed  to  squeeze  them  inside,  and 
the  door  was  pressed  against  me.  I  never  saw  them  after- 
ward and  never  knew  whether  they  were  able  to  see  and  hear 
the  doctor,  but  such  was  the  intense  interest  to  hear  him.  He 
did  not  see  his  host  until  after  the  lecture,  and  it  was  past 
midnight  when  he  arrived  at  President  Oilman's  house  to  have 
a  late  supper  and  a  chat,  and  then  to  be  called  at  6 :30  the  fol- 
lowing morning  in  order  to  lecture  in  Philadelphia  at  noon. 

The  doctor  stood  the  crowds  and  endured  the  high  pressure 
very  heroically,  occasionally  intimating  to  Mrs.  Watson  that 
"  the  boys'  bicycles  are  pretty  safe,"  and  remarking  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  left  one  city  for  another,  "  The  people  are 
not  unfriendly.  Major." 

We  still  had  ahead  of  us  Boston  and  New  England,  which  I 
believed  would  surpass  everything  else.  At  Providence  we 
had  two  great  crowds,  afternoon  and  evening.  The  people 
were  simply  in  love  with  "  Ian  Maclaren  " ;  somehow  he  takes 
hold  of  all  hearts. 

Crowds  followed  him  to  the  station,  and  the  interest  grew 
more  intense  as  he  neared  Boston. 

In  Boston,  Dr.  Watson  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  James  T. 
Field. 

The  crush  at  the  box  oflBce  had  been  unbroken  for  a 
week.  The  advance  sales  were  nearly  $10,000.  It  was  in 
Ti-emont  Temple,  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  25th,  at 
two  o'clock,  that  he  made  his  first  bow  to  a  Boston  audience, 
and  the  great  house  was  overflowing  with  people  who  came  to 
see  and  to  hear — who  remained  to  laugh  and  cry ;  and,  when 
the  lecture  was  at  an  end,  to  stand  in  their  playeft%  to^  Ts^asc^ 
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miTiiites  with  ejea  and  opera  glasses  levelled  upon  the  tall  and 
kiiiiUy  viaaged  Seotphman.  He  bore  well  the  scratinj-  of  those 
tliiiiisauds,  for  thrre  were  thousands  present,  as  he  shcKik 
hands  with  his  brethren  of  the  ministry  wlio  ocemjied  the 
platform  seats.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  two 
o'clock  two  solid  masses  of  humanity  wrestled  for  adwissioD. 
Mf  n  and  women,  but  mostly  women,  crowded  up  the  two  st«ir- 
waya,  an  eager,  esiiectant  throng.  Presently  all  tho  seats  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  balconies  were  filled,  and  the  Rev.  Geon^e 
A.  Gordon  of  the  New  Old  South,  the  liev.  Dr.  Cuckson,  the 
Kev.  Alvah  Hovey  of  Newton,,  and  many  other  ministers  of 
Ikistun  and  vicinity  took  seats  on  the  platform.  "  laii  Mac* 
laren  "  was  among  them,  but  waa  not  immediately  reeogniKcd, 
as  ho  ki'i.t  well  in  the  background.     Tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Gonlou 
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"  A  recent  writer,  whom  I  cannot  identify  and  whose  name  I 
do  not  want  to  know,  denies  that  there  is  anything  in  our  hu- 
mor that  is  light  in  touch,  delicate,  and  graceful.  He  asserts 
instead  that  there  is  much  that  is  austere  and  awkward,  tire- 
some and  unpleasant.  Kow  each  nation  takes  its  humor  in  its 
ovm  way,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Scotchman,  on  the 
surface,  does  take  his  seriously,  severely,  and  austerely.  None 
take  humor  so  carefully  and  conscientiously  as  the  Scotchman. 

"Whenever  a  himiorous  situation  presents  itself  to  the 
Southern  mind  it  is  embraced  on  the  instant,  and  it  is  taken 
home  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  family,  and  perhaps  the  neigh- 
bors hear  it  through  the  doors.  Then  for  days  afterward  the 
man  who  captured  it  shares  it  with  his  fellow -passengers  in 
conveyances,  possibly  impressing  it  forcibly  upon  them. 

"  In  the  Scotch  mind,  when  a  jest  presents  itself,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  'Is  it  a  jest  at  all? '  and  it  is  given  a  careful  and 
analytical  examination;  and  if,  after  twenty-four  hours,  it 
continues  to  appear  to  be  a  jest,  it  is  accepted  and  done  much 
honor." 

His  final  lectures  in  Boston  were  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  November  28th.  Not  even  standing  room  was  to  be 
had  at  either  of  them. 

When  the  readings  were  over  and  Dr.  Watson  had  taken 
his  seat,  the  audience  would  not  release  him  without  a  per- 
sonal word.  In  response  to  the  Chautauqua  salute  he  made  a 
pleasant  little  speech.  He  had  dreaded  to  come  to  Boston — 
he  had  heard  so  much  of  the  city,  its  high  standards,  its  se- 
vere judgment.  But  having  come  here  he  could  say  that  no- 
where that  he  had  lectured  had  he  been  more  cordially  and 
sympathetically  received,  and  he  would  return  to  his  home 
across  the  sea  with  brightest  memories  of  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood. 

From  Boston  we  returned  to  New  York,  where,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  I  opened  the  first  of  a  course  of  five  readings  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Watson  delivered  the  lecture  on 
"  Robert  Bums "  in  the  Empire  Theatre  \)eioie  ^51  \xscssjkfc\iSRk 


crowd.  Tbe  evening  of  tiiv  stuue  day  lie  was  the  gixsst  of  thr 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  at  their  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  wbmhn 
made  a  great  speech. 

We  were  iii  Tioy  and  Albany  on  the  lat  of  Decern Ikt ;  had 
two  immense  audiences  and  a  private  limehi'on  with  tht*  B''>. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Halt,  the  former  an  old  classmate  of  Dr.  ITatJon's 
in  Scotland.  That  evening  a.t  Albany  the  lecture  was  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  a  new  magnificent  lecture  hall  after  the  stjlf 
of  the  former  lyceum  halls  iii  New  England.  It  was  re£tv»ir 
iiig  and  delightful  to  hear  the  speaker  in  this  immeiise  tooia, 
with  its  perfect  acouBtics  and  a  large  audience  all  a[([>Kn-Jitljr 
clustered  aromid  him.  That  evening  the  St.  Andrew's  Society 
(jave  him  a  decoration ;  then,  in  company  with  a.  party  of 
friends,  we  visiti'd  the  Orange  Club,  where  wo  had  supper  and 
sti.ii.'s  until  ;iftvi-  iniilniijht. 

Til, .11  M]i  lu  SHi,.ii,vl;idv,  uU..r,',  at  oney-elock  the  next  ,!;iv, 
th..  .ln,-t,-r  Wiis  iriln.lui-,.,!  tii  ii  fiiiim  folh-e  iiudi.-n,..-  hv 
I'.vMiliiLt.  \V.  V.  ];;,yii,..ii.i.  ile  In'tured  in  Utica  in  tli.' 
.v., in-.  VWryy  uliiir  Hit-  ,niwils  weiv  limited  l.y  the  v^kv 
iH  -.r  Ui..  ;ii.ilit..iiiiiiis.  \V.'  rrturm-d  tn  New  York,  wli.-r.M-ii 
llii'r,.ll,A*ii,-  i.)..niiii-l>i-.  Watson li-ctnivd  at  the  WdiL.rf  aii'l 
in  III.'  .-vriiiu-  (It  Klii-liiii^',  L.  I.  On  Satunlay,  tli.-  .".tli,  ],■■ 
l.-.-tiuvJ  jl  ll,.'  Wal.ioil-  at  ideveii,  and  at  Jamaieii,  L.  l.,Mt 
L'  ::;n.       Tliat  .■v,|,i„-n,-runvd  th,-  Lotos  Cjul.  dllim-r,  whi.-h  i< 
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lam!  and  r.i,lii.u.ia-oii  tiist  si-jlit,  vu,-  of  tlii'  most  urilikfly 
alliaiKi's  lliat  .■v,Ti'iiiildl«-e..n,s«mmaled.  (T-uughti-r.)  Th".' 
[.ivsidnit  no  iluul.t  has  imiiiy  things  in  his  i-y,-,  and  whi-ii  «.■ 
iviiiiinb.'!-  tlir  (-aivl.'ss  <;nvh  nf  a  l'".hriiiiiiu  iiu.l  th.-  kilt  of  S.^ot- 
lanil;  wh.-n  w,.  r.'i.i.-m !..■[■  a  l!oli.'iiiiairs  t.-n.lrnry  t<.  liv.'.  it  I,.- 
■■an.  in  a  -ood-tiatiirrd  way  ii|u,ii  bis  iiMi.uhl.uis.'  and  the  ten- 
dency tif  my  reM^n'i'.tvd  auevslnv*  t*\  t*ki'  y.»v  cattle  that  they 
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could  see ;  and  when  also  we  remember  that  a  Bohemian's  sins 
are  all  atoned  for  by  his  love  of  letters,  and  that  aU  the  hard- 
ness and  uncouthness  of  Scotland  may  well  deserve  to  be 
passed  over  because  no  country  has  ever  loved  knowledge  or 
scholarship  more  than  Scotland — I  declare  the  president  is 
predicting  a  most  harmonious  marriage.     (Applause.) 

"Your  kindness,  gentlemen,  is  only  crowning  the  great 
kindness  which  I  have  received  during  the  past  months— a 
kindness  which  I  never  expected,  and  a  kindness  which  I  am 
fully  conscious  I  have  never  merited.  Were  I  a  lad  of  twenty- 
five,  I  declare  it  would  be  dangerous,  for  after  the  audiences 
that  have  been  good  enough  to  listen  to  me,  and  the  favor  I 
have  received,  also,  at  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
letters,  I  declare,  if  I  were  twenty-five  T  might  be  confused 
about  my  position.  But,  gentlemen,  when  one  receives  as 
much  kindness  as  one  has  in  America,  it  doesn't — if  you  will 
excuse  in  this  most  cultured  club  an  expression  not  quite 
within  the  range  of  literature— it  doesn't  swell  one's  head. 
(Laughter.)  But,  gentlemen,  it  does  something  better;  it 
swells  one's  heart.     (Applause.) 

"Any  man  who  has  only  entered  the  republic  of  letters 
within  a  few  years,  and  who  is  fully  conscious  of  his  imper- 
fections and  has  never  counted  on  attaining  to  any  great  stand- 
ard of  art,  through  his  slowness  in  beginning  and  through 
the  exigencies  of  his  position,  can  yet  obtain  the  favorable  ear 
of  the  public  simply  because  he  deals  with  humanity.  Hu- 
manity will  add  what  is  not  possible  to  men  richly  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  letters  alone ;  it  will  add  to  such  an  accom- 
plishment a  grace  that  no  recent  recruit,  no  amateur  writer, 
ever  can.     (Applause.) 

"  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  if  those  men  whom 
we  look  up  to  and  who  sit  in  high  places,  whose  witchery  of 
style  and  magnificent  genius  we  all  respect,  could  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  study  of  certain  mottoes  which  they  be- 
lieve are  fantastic,  and  certain  sides  of  humanity  confined  only 
to  literary  coteries  and  to  great  cities,  the  triumph  they  have 
won  in  the  world  oi  letters  would  be  aa  iio>i\im%  c-onv^^x^^  \f^ 
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"  And,  sir,  what  has  interested  me  deeply  is  that  while  you 
are  contendiug  with  the  difficulties  which  fall  to  the  lot,  not 
only  of  a  new  and  growing  people,  but  of  a  nation  into  which 
is  flowing  the  very  refuse  of  Europe,  there  is  throughout  your 
people  a  great  love  of  letters  and  of  art.  I  have  seen  again 
and  again  in  the  houses  of  men  who  are,  as  they  say  in  Europe, 
self-made,  great  evidence  that  their  love  is  not  set  merely  on 
the  things  that  a  man  holds  in  his  hand,  but  on  the  means  of 
culture  through  which  we  see  into  the  imseen  and  the  beauti- 
ful. Some  of  the  most  lovely  pictures  which  can  possibly  be 
obtained  now  are  contained  in  the  houses  of  those  men.  They 
do  not  have  their  pictures,  gentlemen,  merely  as  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, which  they  have  bought  for  so  much  money,  but  the 
men  who  have  them,  as  I  can  bear  testimony,  are  men  who 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  those  pictures  and  who  are  in  no 
mean  degree  art  critics.  On  the  other  side  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  if  a  bookseller  has  a  rare  book,  one  of  those  lovely 
lx)oks  that  we  all  like  to  have,  with  a  creamy  and  beautiful 
binding  like  that  of  the  past,  and  marked,  perhaps,  with  a 
king's  or  a  pope's  arms,  it  is  not  in  England  that  he  finds  a 
purchaser,  but  in  America.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  would  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  fact  that  to  your  high  spirit  and  great 
enterprise  you  are  also  adding  a  love  of  the  past,  and  espe- 
cially that  love  of  letters  and  art  which  are  surely  the  height 
of  perfection.     (Applause.) 

"  I  would  only  add,  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing,  and  it 
is  this,  that  while  the  good  will  between  the  old  country  and 
yours  can  be  maintained  and  is  going  to  be  maintained  b^  hon- 
orable international  agreement,  we  aie  encouraged  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  two  nations  will  be  bound  more  and  more 
closely  together,  until  at  last  the  day  comes  when  from  Wash- 
ington to  London  may  go  forth  a  voice  on  the  great  interna- 
tional question  of  righteousness  that  no  nation  will  dare  to 
pass  by.  (Applause.)  While  that  can  only  be  secured,  and 
is  being  secured  by  the  agreement  of  eminent  statesmen,  yet 
surely,  gentlemen,  the  coming  and  going  of  individuals  treated 
kindly  and  hospitably  after  a  most  f riendlj  fafiSaiora.  ^\i  ''^iccfik 
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wish  I  could.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  that  same  inaccessible 
magic  which  I  find  in  'King  Lear/  which  I  find  in  the  death 
speech  of  Brutus : 

"*  Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  labor  M  to  attain  this  hour. ' 


"^This  day  breathed  first;  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin  there  shall  I  end.  ^ 

"  I  find  it  in  Robert  Bums  when  he  sang  of  the  cavalier  who 
'  turned  his  charger  as  he  stepped  upon  the  Irish  shore,  and 
gave  his  bridle  rein  a  shake  with  adieu  foreveruiore,  my  love, 
adieu  forevermore.'  (Applause.)  I  have  felt  it  in  many  of 
tlie  stories,  the  matchless  American  stories  of  Bret  Harte.  I 
feel  it  in  that  talk  of  poor  old  Bowes,  the  fiddler,  when  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  in  the  evening;  I  feel  it  in  the  Colonel's  re- 
sponse when  the  chapel  bell  rings  in  the  old  Charterhouse, 
and  I  say  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  death-bed  of 
William  Lucian  to  the  death-bed  of  William  Maclure.  All 
through  literature  runs  that  plaintive  note,  *  So  from  hand  to 
hand  the  divine  torch  of  genius  has  passed  along. '  When  Rob- 
ert Burns  died,  in  1796,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
voice  of  poetry  was  done,  but  at  that  time  Byron  was  playing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  Any  one  might  have  thought 
that  all  was  ended;  but  then  others  were  ripening  for  the 
work  of  generations  to  come.  So  when  we  look  about  us  and 
see  what  has  been  done;  when  we  see  Dr.  Watson,  and  Barrie, 
and  Hardy,  we  feel  that  the  time  of  mourning  for  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  has  come  to  an  end. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  this  voice  comes  from  Scot- 
land. When  I  have  stood  on  the  old  Calton  hill  under  a  blue 
and  black  sky,  and  seen  the  drifting  smoke  from  a  thousand 
chimneys  fall  over  Edinburgh ;  when  from  the  height  of  the 
necropolis  I  have  looked  down  upon  old  Glasgow  and  the  grim 
figure  of  Drumtochty ;  when  from  the  slopes  of  Ben  Cruachan 
I  have  seen  the  sunsets  fade  and  darken  in  the  valleys ;  when 
just  before  the  dawn  I  have  looked  down  upon  the  town  slum- 
bering in  darkness ;  when  I  have  been  in  the^  old  VytoV^^w  ^'^^^* 


'"■''■'f.-  .•),,„'; 


I'artciJ  f 
"i'ARl 


■<"  111  i«oa , 
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Raising  liands  of  faith  and  prayer, 
Breathed  his  benediction  there — 

Stricken  with  its  solemn  grace — 
Thus  my  spirit  blessed  the  place : 

O^er  it  while  the  ages  range, 

Time  be  blind  and  work  no  change  I 

On  its  plenty  be  increase  I 
On  its  homes  perpetual  peace  I 

Whi  le  around  its  lonely  shore 
Wild  winds  rave  and  breakers  roar, 

Round  its  blazing  hearths  be  blent 
Virtue,  comfort,  and  content ! 

On  its  beauty,  passing  all, 

Ne^er  may  blight  nor  shadow  fall ! 

Ne'er  may  vandal  foot  intrude 
On  its  sacred  solitude  I 

May  its  ancient  fame  remain 
Glorious,  and  without  a  stain  ; 

And  the  hope  that  ne'er  departs, 
Live  within  its  loving  hearts  I 

IV. 

''  Slowly  fades  the  sunset  light, 
Slowly  round  me  falls  the  night. 

Gone  the  Isle,  and  distant  far 
All  its  loves  and  glories  are : 

Yet  forever,  in  my  mind, 

Still  will  sigh  the  wandering  wind, 

Aiul  the  music  of  the  seas, 
'Mid  the  lonely  Hebrides." 

(Very  great  applause.) 

Later  in  the  evening  Dr.  Watson  declared  that  Mr.  Win- 
ter's speech  was  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  heard. 

I  offered  Dr.  Watson  $24,000  if  he  would  give  me  twelve 
more  weeks,     I  never  could  understand  ^Yiy  \i^  dxdLTJkS^X.  %ci  ^\l^ 
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excepting  that  he  had  promised  his  ptniple  he  woul'i  coiu-: 
back,  and  he  considered  a  promise  ■worth  more  than  $24,000 
— Ihis,  too,  at  the  close  o£  the  nineteenth  century,  although 
many  of  hia  parishioners  told  mo  afterward  that  they  w«u!d 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  remain  louger  if  he  wiabed. 

The  doctor  had  such  confidence  in  human  nature  that  lie 
would  believe  the  very  first  man  he  met,  a  rather  amusing  in- 
stance of  which  occurred  during  our  visit  to  Poughkeepsie. 

\Ve  arrived  there  shortly  afternoon  on  the  tfth  of  Deccmbf-T, 
and  were  met  at  the  statiou  by  the  editor  and  owner  of  a  proni- 
iueut  Poughkeepsie  pa])er,  with  whom  Dr.  Watson  and  I  were  to, 
dine  at  one  o'clock.  Aa  we  were  being  driven  from  the  statioa 
to  liis  house,  our  host  began  entertaining  hia  gnest  by  regret- 
ting' that  be  was  tu  have  a  stiiall  audience,  because  the  lectun' 
bii.l  not  l«Tii  ino|.crly  advei'lis.-d.  This  lemindeil  mc  that 
wluMi  1  L;t.l  fii..t  .■iiniuuiiivd  tliat  Hr.  Wntsou  was  guin-  i.. 
l'..ii,L;likiT|,-,i,.,  tlii-<  !;''iitl.'iN:iiL  liad  wHtlrn  iiu'  a-;ki)j:,'if  I  li.i.i 
iiot.l"tl.i-drv,.|,^  s>,iiM.  i.xliiLspa.'c  1. 1  ;i>I  wrtisii,  -  i  II  hw  |>:i].,T. 
(..  Mliii'li  1  iv],lj..d  II, :d,  llir  MMvA'A^r  of  llu-  C\'--ni  II..,,-,. 
all.-iiard   to   lliat   iNidl.-i-   lor   m.',    ;ui>l   that   wliatrvor  li,.    did 

I   s;,j,l  1,,  11,,.  -.■tillriiiai,,   ■■  T-<  tlirn-  no  il.UTrst.  li.Tr'.'  ■■ 

111-  sin.l,  ■■Ni.ii.'wlialw,-,-.  Noa-hvniMii-liasUTiido,,,.." 
'Ml,.  ,],..-to|.  s,.,.|.i.m1  rl„4,nili,.ii  aii.lsliowrd  m..  ;i  raliuT  uu- 
kiii'l  l,...k,  as  ]!.■  Iiail  l>,.,-.i  liiimrd  anmnd  in  a  livWy  iiiaiiii,T 
tlial  .lay.  Mi<Iii't.,li-.rii^s  tlii-niatlcr  vi-.-y  ..xL-nsiv-h- will,  <>in- 
!i,>sl,  imt  cu  our  \vay  to  his  l.oiiso  I  n,,ti,v,l  tli;itiiiy  tliiv 
slii.,.t  iiosUts  ;u.in,uiinii.L;  Pr,  W'aNoii  wit,,  oh  ;i11  llie  bull. .tin 
l,.,ai-,ls,  ati.l  llial  li1h,,:,'ra|.l,sap]„.atrd  i,i  i,ialiv  of  the  wind. .».. 
id,,!ig  th.'  M.-.vts  t),.-.m:,'h  w],i,-liu-,-  w,TV  drivin-.  I  ...11, .,1 
l,is:dt(.|.li,,ii  I.,  this,  Imt  lie  remiirkcd  that  that  kind  of  a.lv,-r- 
tisiu^'    lia.l    11,.    elT...-t   in    l'..u:,'l,k<.<'i,si,^      We   airivi'd    at    his 

w,'n- a.ss,.nil,l..<l  t..  meet  Dr.  Wals.iii  at.  ,liiiiiw.      It  was  not  tin- 

kind  .,f  iiurting  tliat  iv,iiil.l  iialnrally  ins|nre  a  man  win,  had 

licen  si>eakiii-  tl.r.-u  times  a  ,l:iy  and  travellin;,-  between  times. 

^  N'{,'f,'cd  to  be  excused,  ■,vuv\asV.'ii\\yoct\\f>-i,t,\\\asiiuiob  as  be  was 
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to  preside  and  introduce  Dr.  Watson,  if  he  would  see  to  get- 
ting him  to  the  Opera  House  at  two  o'clock,  saying  that  if  he 
would  do  so,  I  would  go  and  look  after  the  business.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  Opera  House  at  1 :30  I  found  it  packed  with 
people.  I  hurried  to  the  box  office,  and  the  manager  told  me 
that  he  was  in  trouble,  as  he  had  sold  every  seat  in  the  house, 
and  some  of  his  best  patrons,  supposing,  of  course,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  seats,  were  bitterly  disappointed ; 
that  he  was  trying  to  arrange  some  chairs  for  them  on  the  stage, 
but  that  they  had  some  hesitancy  in  going  there. 

"  Your  house  is  sold  out?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  everything,  Major.  It  is  the  greatest  rush  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time.'* 

By  two  o'clock  the  house  was  entirely  seated.  There  were 
many  on  the  stage,  and  all  the  standing  room  in  the  galleries 
was  occupied.  The  manager,  against  my  wishes,  made  the 
prices  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1,  which  precluded  there  being 
a  very  large  money  house.  It  was  a  cold  December  day,  and 
the  disappointed  ones  hurried  away  from  the  theatre,  so  that 
when  Dr.  Watson  and  his  host  drove  up  there  was  not  a  soul 
in  sight.     When  they  entered  the  lobby  I  said  to  the  editor : 

"  Will  you  please  step  right  through  the  lobby  to  the  stage? 
There  are  no  more  people  expected,  and  you  might  as  well 
begin  at  once.'* 

He  looked  around  to  Dr.  Watson,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  You 
see.  Doctor,  it  is  as  I  told  you ;  you  have  not  been  advertised.'' 
Then  the  Doctor  gave  me  a  very  rebukeful  look,  and  I  said : 

"Please  go  on,  Doctor.  I  remember  what  Mr.  Beeeher 
once  said  to  me  when  I  told  him  there  was  a  very  small  audi- 
ence in  front.  He  replied :  *  That  is  not  my  part  of  it ;  but  I 
w411  try  to  give  them  a  little  better  lecture.'  " 

Tlie  gentleman  led  the  Doctor  through  the  alley  to  the  stage 
door  and  on  to  the  stage,  and  as  they  stepped  into  view  the 
sight  must  have  astonished  him. 

The  presence  of  "  Ian  Maclaren  "  of  course  brought  a  dem- 
onstration from  that  eager  audience  such  as  no  man  but  he  has 
ever  heard  in  Pozig-hkeepsie.     He  was  unprepaxeCi  iox  \}aa  ^^^^ 


nt.slii^l  to  Ww  stit.i;.'  ;m,l  coi 

"How  is  this?"  I  ask.-, 
ili.iilitlul  iis  to  the  size  of  ll 
liear  Dr.  Watsou. 

His  reply  was :  "  Major  P 
people  come  from?  " 

"  IVhy,"  I  said,  "  Bomebod 
don't  have  to  advertise  'Ian  1 
body  he  is  coming,  and  he  telL 
around.  I  have  just  paid  a  \ 
lecture,  so  you  see  even  news 
taken." 

"  How  many  people  are  the 
said: 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
in  the  house,  at  $0.50,  $0.75, 

"Well,  Major,"  he  replied, 
have  ever  known  in  this  citj 
Doctor  out  to  Vassar." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  do  let  thi 
before  he  takes  the  train  f"-  '-' 
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"  Well,  Major,  it  might  have  been  worse." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  *^ Doctor,  it  might  have  been  worse.  We 
have  got  over  $750  out  of  that  $3  telegram  which  I  sent  some 
time  ago,  you  will  remember — and  from  utilizing  the  hours 
your  New  York  friend  wanted  for  a  breakfast."  Dr.  Watson 
showed  an  expression  of  genuine  satisfaction. 

Arrived  at  the  college,  there  was  just  time  to  be  introduced 
to  President  Taylor,  see  the  pretty  chapel  of  which  they  are 
so  proud,  a  dormitory,  and  one  or  two  classrooms.  We  drove 
back  to  the  station,  urging  the  driver  and  the  poor  horses  to 
the  extent  of  their  capabilities,  arriving  there  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  to  Rhinecliff,  which  connected  with  the  steamer 
to  Rondout  and  the  trolley  cars  to  Kingston,  arriving  at  7 :30 
P.M.  We  had  dinner,  and  at  eight  o'clock  "Ian  Maclaren" 
was  addressing  another  great  crowd. 

No  better  description  of  a  lively  week's  work  can  be  given 
than  to  copy  verbatim  from  my  diary  the  entries  for  the  last 
week  Dr.  Watson  spent  in  this  country : 

"  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  1896. 

"  Three  lectures  to-day.  Waldorf  at  eleven,  gross  receipts 
were  $1,498.50.  It  was  the  social  event  of  the  season.  Had 
luncheon  there  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Professor  Fisher 
of  Yale,  and  Mrs.  Pond.  Then  we  rode  in  Andrew  Carnegie's 
carriage  to  Brooklyn,  where  Oscar  Murray  had  a  $2,200  house 
waiting  for  us  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Mrs.  Howard, 
eighty-four  years  old — the  only  surviving  charter  member  of 
Plymouth  Church — came  back  on  the  stage  to  congratulate 
and  thank  Dr.  Watson.  Refreshments  at  the  Hamilton  Club, 
then  Doctor  and  I  went  to  Jersey  City,  where  we  all  dined  pre- 
vious to  the  lecture,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brett,  in  whose  church 
the  lecture  was  given.  The  gross  receipts  were  $560.  Every- 
body was  very  much  pleased,  and  the  Doctor  never  spoke  better. 
Gross  business  to-day,  $4,269.50. 

"  To-day  we  have  travelled  on  the  trolley  from  Kingston  to 
Rondout,  by  boat  to  RhinecliflF,  cars  to  New  York,  cab  to  the 
Waldorf,  carriage  to  Brooklyn,  hack  to  ttift  Kimfc^^^Trj^  War 


lialf-im.st  t-'ight,  ami  at  t 
attracted  a  full  house, 
proceeds  to  the  poor  f 
lunch  at  the  Waldorf, 
Brooklyn,  where  he  ga 
back  to  New  York,  and  t 
gave  a  reading.     The  hoi 
"Through  the  kindnet 
express  stopped  at  Stamft 
York.     The  Doctor  in  goo 
As  he  returned  he  said  t 
Major;  those  bicycles  are 


"  Another  three-timer,  i 
most  vigorous,  and  most  e 
had  the  honor  to  manage, 
of  the  Union   Thpolotrii'^i 
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months.      It  is  hard  to  part  with  him.     How  I  shall  miss 
him!'^ 

"  Sunday,  Dec.  13th. 

"  Went  to  Plymouth  Church.  Dr.  Watson  was  the  preacher 
— his  last  public  utterance  in  America.  It  was  a  great  ser- 
mon. Thousands  thronged  the  neighboring  thoroughfares 
leading  to  the  church,  and  long  before  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  the  line  of  anxious  people  extended  from 
the  church  to  Fulton  Street  on  one  side  and  past  Hicks  Street 
on  the  other.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  crowd  excepting  when 
the  body  of  Mr.  Beecher  was  lying  in  state. " 

"  Monday,  Dec.  14th. 

"  Dr.  Watson  spent  an  hour  with  me  in  the  office  signing 
books  and  photographs,  and  telling  us  about  his  receptions  and 
entertainments.  He  christened  a  Scotch  child  in  Gaelic  at 
eleven,  signed  a  lot  of  books  at  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.^s,  signed 
fifty  more  books  and  lithographs  for  me,  attended  a  big  lunch 
in  his  honor  at  the  Union  League  Club,  at  four  went  to  a  re- 
ception given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  to  even- 
ing dinner  at  the  house  of  John  Sloane.  Everybody  seems  to 
want  him,  and  the  pressure  is  very  great.  His  time  is  all  filled 
between  sunrise  and  midnight." 

"  Wednesday,  Dec.  16th. 

"  It  is  very  stormy.     Snow-ploughs  are  at  work  in  every 
street.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  sailed  at  twelve  on  the  Majes- 
tic,    The  Doctor  made  me  a  handsome  present  and  wrote  mo ; 
letter  which  is  one  of  my  most  precious  treasures.     Here  it  i: 

"*5  West  51st  Street,  New  York, 
***Dee.  16,  189G. 
" '  Dear  Ma.jor  Pond  : 

"'The  day  has  come  when  we  leave  America  and  return 
home,  and  as  I  look  back  on  our  campaign  I  am  much  im- 
pressed by  the  ability  with  which  you  conducted  the  opera- 
tions from  begiiming  to  end,  and  your  unfailing  courage,  good 
temper,  and  kindness. 
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'"You  will  forgive  me  if  at  times  I  was  lieprcased  or  irri- 
table. It  is  a  Celt's  infirmity ;  l)ut  I  have  never  failed  to  note 
your  care  for  our  comfort  and  your  sacrifices  on  our  behalf, 

"'Accept  with  this  note  a  little  ease  for  your  expeditions, 
and  OS  often  as  you  use  it — out  with  some  greater  star — give  a 
thought  to  Drumtochty  and  its  story-teller. 

"  'Accept  for  Mrs.  Pond  and  yourself  this  sincere  assurance 
of  our  regard,  and  believe  me  ever, 

"'Yours  faithfully, 

"'JoHX  Watsox.' 

"Dr.  Watson's  copy  of  'The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush'  from 
which  he  read  on  the  tour  he  inscribed  to  me  as  follows : 

"'Wth  grateful  thoughts  for  his  best-natured  friend,  from 

a  fieiy  Celt. — Ia.v  MAc'tAftE.v, ' 

"He  is  a  noble  man.  My  heart  is  too  full  for  utterance. 
Our  tnur  h;is  W<-n  ;l  givut  success.  \n  ten  wi-cks  w,>  hav.- 
cl.'arcd  .?;i.-i,7'.l.-..;U.  Tliis  U-ats  all  r.'cords  cxccjit  Stuiil.-y-s. 
and  I  tliiiik  I  b;ivc  w<-\i  more  sniiliiii;  and  ha|.|.y  faw.^^  . luring 
the  last  tfii  weeks  tliaii  any  man  has  ever  iK'fure  seen  in  rliat 
leii^'tli  c.f  time.'' 


'■Ski  TON    I'AiiK  I'luii.M,  LiVKKiMiur.. 
"liKv.   ,ln]iN   W.viM.N-,    IS  Skfh.n   Dklvk. 
'-.Tan.   1,  isy7. 
"Mv  nKAi:  y\\.um: 

•■  First  cif  nil  let  me  ivisli  vuii  liutli  a  verv  Happy  New  V.'ar, 
in  whieli  wi,sli  Mre.  Watson"  .h-^nrs  to  y-iu.  Mav  the  -Sturs  ' 
all  lie  blight  lUKi  sliiiiii.j;  this  vear !  'We  had  ratln'i'  a  loii-h 
[MUssaije  lioiiie,  but  afl.T  the  lir.st  two  dav.s  suttVivd  imtliiiij;. 
and  arrived  Imme  at  :i  a.m.  on  the  Thar.sday  morning  in  guuii 
he;ilth,  to  f;''t  a  w;inii  welcome  lieiv. 

■■  A  reeei.tioii  wns  lield  in  the  eliuieli  tliat  di.v,  and  Uil  a.l- 
dresM  wiis  [.re.se.iteii,  witli  a  bouipiet  .■(  i1..w.>rs  to  Mrs.  \V;Lt- 
son.      Letters    fi'um  all  kinds   of   [.eople  ]>oui-ed  in  to  welenme 

'•  We  have  sufTvivd  notliin-  fmm  nur  jnnineys;  iti  fact  peo- 
ple declare  that  we  never  looked  letter— so  there  is  a  feather 
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in  your  cap.  Major;   you  did  send  us  home  as  well  as  we 
came. 

'*  My  heart  is  warm  to  America,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  see 
her  good  people  again  under  your  care ;  but  I  fear  the  day  is 
far  off.     With  kindest  regards, 

"  Youi^s  faithfully, 

"John  Watson. *' 
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ALL  CAINE  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  personal- 
ities. A  mau  of  uot  over  forty  years,  of  eleader  framr, 
illy  height,  aoid  having  a  slight  stoop,  he  carries  in  all 
luoveineiits  the  evidence  of  the  inteuGe  nervous  orgaiii- 


i-ith  which  he  i^  endowed. 


lie  is  refined  and  gentle  in 
S])i'L'<;h  and  manner,  low- 
voieed,  with  simplu  ways, 
giving  at  every  tnru  ei-i- 
denees  of  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing and  sejisitivcaesa  to  all 
emotion.  He  is  never  fret- 
ful,  though  of    BO    remark- 
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dune    entirel 
hnv  but   idea 
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a    read  i  05,' 
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Id  grow  a  li 
md    under  tl 
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siih'  and 
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V  Edwin  Aniidil 


play  of  "TJiu  (.n.iistiaj 


.vly  wiitU'n   I 
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white  note  paper  not  over  six  by  four  inches  in  size.  The 
writing  is  so  small  as  almost  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to 
read  it,  and  it  did  not  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
page,  with  the  names  of  the  characters,  etc.,  set  on  separate 
lines  and  running  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  paper. 

I  had  been  in  correspondence  with  him  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  view  of  making  him  a  star  lyceum  attraction. 
I  never  could  get  his  consent,  although  I  had  very  encourag- 
ing symptoms.  We  became  great  friends.  While  in  Europe, 
Mrs.  Pond  and  I  visited  him  at  Greba  Castle  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  declared  it  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  English 
journey  that  summer.  I  came  home,  however,  with  very  lit- 
tle encouragement.  He  had  just  finished  "The  Christian,'' 
and  the  last  page  of  copy  had  gone  to  the  printer's.  He  was 
cleaning  out  his  library  ,and  workshop,  and  there  were  thou- 
sands of  manuscript  pages  that  he  had  rewritten  and  cross- 
written  which  he  was  throwing  away.  I  asked  the  privilege 
of  saving  a  few,  and  am  now  sorry  that  I  didn't  take  the 
whole  barrel.     I  disliked  to  see  them  swept  out. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Caine  came  to  this  country  to  produce  the 
play  "  Tlie  Christian."  While  that  was  being  rehearsed  there 
was  hardly  a  day  that  he  did  not  come  to  my  office,  as  many 
of  his  letters  were  addressed  there  and  he  stayed  at  tlie 
Everett  House.  He  advised  with  me  a  good  deal  concern- 
ing many  things,  which  I  considered  a  very  high  honor. 
After  the  play  had  got  thoroughly  established,  I  persuaded 
him  to  consent  to  give  a  few  readings  in  Boston,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  play  of  "  The  Christian '' 
had  in  some  way  led  Mr.  Caine  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
the  same  sort  of  rush  of  people  to  hear  the  author  of  "  The 
Christian.''  While  there  were  good-paying  audiences  and  of 
the  most  select  people,  of  course  there  were  not  galleries  and 
big  crowds  such  as  Mr.  Caine  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at 
])erformances  of  the  play.  The  disappointment  affected  him 
very  much.     I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  cheered  up. 


tliiiij,'  ]il*«   tliiit  wnrry  liidi, 

hiil>i"'m'<l  to  lie  ail  inoi>in>rt 
in  other  cities  it  would  be  a 
Rochester,  a  large  house  in 
Cleveland,  and  a  mating  ii 
Wherever  Mr.  Caiue  went, 
of  social  affairs,  which  he  aco 
learned,  while  on  this  trip,  th 
a  dinner  or  social  club  after 
not  be  a  more  delightful,  bril 


In  Chicago  he  reserved  an 
dents  of  that  city,  who  gave 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  hia  nat 
ate  Manx,  and  drank  Manx 
strange  crowd,  and  Mr,  Hall 
else  in  it.  His  was  the  onli 
could  talk.     It  was  an  interest 
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FMABION  CRAWFORD  is  a  man  I  love  very  much.  I 
•  have  the  honor  to  call  him  friend.  Had  this  popular 
author  adopted  a  career  of  politics  rather  than  the  vocation  of 
letters,  he  would  have  secured  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  republic  almost  equal  in  influence  to  that  which 
he  occupies  as  a  writer  of  healthy  and  invigorating  novels. 

Fortunate  in  possessing  a  commanding  ])resence,  he  has 
added  to  this  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  choice  and  vivid  lan- 
guage, and  natural  gestures  which  emphasize  his  magnificent 
word-pictures  and  carry  conviction  to  those  who  listen  to  his 
appeals  to  manliness  and  universal  tolerance. 

He  is  a  man  who  at  all  times  has  s})okon  his  mind  on  religious 
subjects,  with  pride  of  strong  conviction  unmixed  with  defi- 
ance; a  lecturer  who  handles  his  subject  in  a  manner  that  is  at 
once  captivating,  judicious,  and  wisely  moderate.  Ke  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  his  novels — the  spirit  of  liuman  brother- 
hood, with  hatred  for  all  things  petty  and  mean. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  carnes  his  o^vn  stationery  and  pen  and 
ink,  and  never  writes  with  any  other.  He  us*»s  a  **  Falcon  " 
pen,  and  Kas  written  every  word  of  evi»ry  novel  with  the  same 
penholder.  He  was  always  writing.  His  **  Ave  Roma  Im- 
mortalis ''  was  written  during  this  lecture  tour.  In  a  copy 
that  he  signed  and  presented  to  me  he  wrote. 

"To  THE  Major: 

"From  his  friend  and  old  lecturer, 

"F.  MAitioN'  Crawford. 

"The  chapter  on  Julius  Caesar  in  this  book  was  written 
chiefly  on  the  train  while  we  were  travelling  together  in  the 
West  in  1898." 

The  first  thing  upon  entering  his  room  at  a  hotel,  Mr. 
Crawford  arranges  his  writing  materials,  always  in  the  same 
manner.  The  table  is  ])laced  so  that  the  light  will  fall  from 
his  left.     He  sits  with  his  side  to  the  table. ^\v\s  ^\%\v^  ^xva.^^'^- 
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ing  on  it,  uid  the  paper  parallel  with  its  length.  He  vrites  ■ 
%'viy  fine  hand,  and  very  rapidly,  punctuating  aa  he  goej  along. 
When  a  page  is  finished  it  u  finished,  and  a  work  of  art. 

l{o  ariangea  his  bath  and  toilet  articles,  also,  in  a  unifona 
way  invariably.  He  nerer  patronizes  a  local  laiuidry.  He 
ha9  tvo  l«<athf  r  trunks,  made  to  order,  that  hold  two  dowo 
shirls;  when  one  trunkful  of  shirts  has  beeti  used  he  sends 
thfiu  to  New  York  to  be  lanndei^d,  and  the  other  trunk  of 
fresh  shtrta  arnvoH  hy  express  in  time  fur  his  need. 

Tho  ni>\-etiNt  r-iirrini>  a  hand  valise  that  he  had  made  tn 
order,  with  vi>ry  long  handles,  so  that  it  barely  clears  theparv- 
uii'iit  when  ourried.  This  enables  him  to  get  through  a  cmird 
withmit  annoying  otherti  with  his  valise,  for  it  is  never  in  the 
w!U'-  H'-*  wilviT  niohiini'iiiii  is  on  everj-  artic'le  of  liis  t^iilet 
and  ivritiiig  e<iiiiiiiiii'nt  iiiiil  his  travelling-bags, 

Hi(  wmils  hi^  runm  ;it  !i  IcmjH'ratuiv  (if  sixty  ih'greos,  ;iinl 
so  li:is  it.  H.-  is  i.^iy  liiiHl  an.!  pulite  t<,  servants,  iiii.l  mt= 
to  it  (hut  t-M-h  .in.>  wtin  .si'i-vs  liini  is  justlv  rcwanlnl,  n.)t  onlv 
peHi.ii;irily,  hut.  Willi  kind  unr.I.s. 

Mr.  CniHioi-l  u-ks  \\\>-  n:iiiii-  cif  evriy  siTvant  or  w;utvr  «  lio 


wliost^rvodhim. 
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If  J  and  others:  niako  it  a  jiartnership  arrange- 
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ment,  he  taking  two-thirds  of  the  profit  and  I  one-third,  and 
I  personally  conducting  the  tour. 

So  we  began  early  in  October  of  that  season.  He  had  pre- 
pared four  lectures:  "The  Early  Italian  Artists,"  "Italian 
Home  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "The  Italy  of  Horace,"  and 
"  Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican, "  and  retui*ned  to  Italy  for  the 
summer  to  fit  himself  for  his  platform  tour.  He  began  on  the 
28th  of  October  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  before  one  of  the  most 
select  literary  clubs  in  the  country.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  committee  in  Bridgeport  which  had  engaged  him,  thank- 
ing me  for  the  most  delightful,  scholarly  lecture  that  club  had 
ever  offered  to  its  members.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Crawford  was 
a  success.  His  time  was  booked  six  nights  a  week,  from 
November  1st  to  the  following  April.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  tours  I  have  ever  made  with 
a  star. 

He  lectured  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Ai-ts  and  Sci- 
ences, one  of  the  most  intelligent  audiences  in  the  country. 
The  house  was  closely  packed,  and  on  the  x^latf^>^*i^  were 
a  number  of  the  leadhig  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  including  St. 
Clair  McKelway,  Mayor  Schieren,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
and  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs.  Dr.  Abbott  said  su(*h  nice  things 
of  the  lecture  at  its  close  that  I  asked  him  if  I  might  have  the 
privilege  of  publicly  quoting  his  words.  In  reply,  he  sent  me 
the  following  letter : 

"Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1898. 

"My  Dear  Major  Pond: 

"  I  heard  with  great  interest  Mr.  Crawford's  lecture  on  '  Leo 
XIII.  and  the  Vatican,'  and  am  glad  to  be  quoted  anywliere 
as  saying  what  I  said  at  the  close  of  that  lecture,  that  I  am 
sure  wherever  it  is  delivered  it  will  help  to  remove  jnejudice 
of  Protestants  against  Romanists  and  of  Romanists  against 
Protestants. 

"Mr.  Crawford's  literary  skill  needs  no  indorsement  from 
me,  and  his  ability  in  analysis  of  character  and  in  portrait 
painting  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  his  graphic;  i)icture  of 
Leo  XIII.  Yours  sincerely, 

"Lyman  Abbott." 
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He  lectund  in  the  Nonhem  cities  until  the  30tli  of  Jaiiuaf;, 
and  then  maile  a  tour  through  the  principal  oides  of  tho  Stuitli, 
and  up  through  Texas  and  KaDsas  City,  M^o.,  where  I  met  hiui 
iiri  tlicl^thof  March  and  aceoinpauiedhiniaicrossthe  coriUuimi 
til  Sim  Francisco  and  Southern  California,  l«ick  up  the  coaft 
111  Snattle,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Portland,  Ore.,  Helena,  Muut., 
itiiil  Ncveral  other  towns  in  Montana,  closing  in  Fargo,  N. 
I'lik.,  on  the  27th  of  April. 

In  our  travel  across  the  plains  from  Kansas  City  toDeitvM, 
I  {iiiiiitud  out  to  Mr.  Crawford  where  I  had  shot  my  first  buf- 
liiKi  iLiid  many  scenes  of  Indian  fights  and  adrentuiv,  all  of 
>t  liK'li  hn  si^einfd  to  enjoy  just  as  much  as  I  did.  In  all,  we 
■.|"'iit  twfiitytHn  weeks  and  travelled  twenty-six  thousand 
LLiil,--,.  Our  jimnn'v  iifiviss  thi;  continent,  through  California, 
,111.1    nil    ilii-    ciiiist.    i\as    -A   siic<«ssi(m  of  nlcasui-able   events. 


■r,  I  11. .VI 

liisrlf  su 


■  ha-!   1 


/^t 


..■tuiv  ill  S:di  Cily  u;is  lai-i-ly  attrlliiril 
■a\'].-  atiilir.iiT,  Tlu-  lii.iuaii  ratlLiilii 
I  liisUov-s,  iiml  .■Wv-^uwii  uf  all  the  dillfi- 
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ent  denominations  residing  there,  were  present.  In  the  Meth- 
odist Church  the  lecturer  was  yitroduced  by  the  Methodist 
pastor,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  audience  were  Mormons, 
among  whom  were  several  of  Brigham  Young's  daughters, 
sons,  and  daughters-in-law. 

The  reception  to  the  lecturer  by  the  Ladies'  Press  Club  was 
held  in  the  historic  Bee-hive  House,  the  former  home  of 
Brigham  Young,  where  Mary  Ann  Angel,  his  first,  and,  as  he 
claimed  in  his  will,  his  legitimate  wife,  and  a  number  of  other 
wives  had  lived.  Mormons  and  Gentiles  were  about  equally 
represented.  Among  those  present  were  some  of  the  prophet's 
daughters  and  many  of  his  grandchildren  and  other  former 
polygamous  wives.  There  were  army  officers  from  Fort 
Douglas,  with  their  wives,  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian 
ministers  and  their  wives,  all  mingling  with  one  another  with- 
out prejudice.  From  all  appearances  they  were  mutually  en- 
joying the  occasion.     To  me  it  seemed  strange. 

The  Mormon  religion  is  as  firmly  founded  and  progressive 
as  any.  The  Mormon  people,  trained  in  industry  and  fealty, 
are  as  sincere  as  ever.  Many  "  Gentiles  "  of  former  days  have 
married  Mormon  women  and  joined  the  church.  They  had  to 
do  it  if  they  got  the  wives,  for  one  of  their  religious  tenets  is 
to  marry  young  and  increase  the  church,  and  the  women  have 
never  known  any  other  religion.  There  are  now  over  three 
thousand  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world  preaching 
the  Mormon  faith  and  sending  converts  by  thousands  every  year 
to  Utah.  All  the  valleys  and  mountain  caiions  are  becoming 
closely  settled  with  homes  made  for  these  immigrant  converts. 
They  are  spreading  all  over  Kevada,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Colorado,  Northern  Mexico,  and  Manitoba.  Industrious,  hon- 
est, frugal,  patiently  toiling,  they  are  enriching  the  great 
mountain  country,  and  doing  it  quietly  while  they  work  un- 
ceasingly. What  is  to  be  the  result?  The  Mormon  religion 
is  surely  growing. 

The  attendance  was  very  great  in  Southern  California,  where 
Mr.  Crawford  met  a  large  number  of  his  readers  and  friends. 
What  was  particularly  interesting  on  tti^  \«m^  ^^&\Xi^  ^s:ft»^\sjc 


Williuiii  T.  Slifi'jii;in,  t 
iiit,.ivsti,i-  city.  I  woi 
liifctiiiK  l''ather  Slieniiaii 
oiie  of  uiy  dearest  frieud 

One  night  in  San  Frant 
land,  we  were  seated  iu  th 
sui>{>cr  partly  finished,  eii 
denly  said : 

"  Mr.  Crawford,  are  we  . 
dijthes  are  daneiiig." 

Mr.  Crawford  pulled  out 

"It's  an  eartlitiuake,  Ma 
been  in  fifty  of  them.      It  w 

Then  I  saw  chandeliers  b 
saw  sober  people  staggering; 
with  vibrations  like  a  milk 
t«n  seconds,  then  coming  t<. 
Our  table  anil  chairs,  and  we 
the  floor.  Suddenly  there  w 
explosion,  iuid  *'-  ■ 
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smiled  or  attempted  to  show  unconcern  except  Mr.  Crawford, 
who  kept  continually  assuring  everybody  that  the  whole  thing 
was  over — that  if  a  return  shock  did  not  come  witliin  three 
minutes  there  would  be  none.  Every  man  and  woman  that  I 
saw  was  yawning.  Whether  it  was  because  yawning  is  catch- 
ing, or  an  atmospheric  condition  caused  by  the  disturbance,  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell,  but  such  openmg  of  mouths  aiul  such  sallow, 
yellow  and  green  countenances  I  never  witnessed.  The  ele- 
vators began  bringing  guests  to  the  ground  floor,  men,  women, 
and  children  scrambling  for  the  open — in  all  kinds  of  costumes 
that  people  sleep  in,  and  some  badly  mixenl  up ;  one  lady  was 
barefooted,  in  a  man's  overcoat;  there  were  men  in  pajamas, 
trousers,  and  slippers,  in  overcoats.  One  man  in  a  simple 
undershii't  tried  to  jump  from  the  first  balcony.  He  was  a 
short,  fat  man,  weighing,  I  should  say,  350.  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized him  as  one  of  the  staif  of  a  certain  New  York  magazine, 
and  called  Mr.  Crawford's  attention  to  the  fact.     He  said: 

"Yes,  that  is  poor  W ."     We  hurried  to  him,  only  to 

learn  that  it  was  some  other  person .  He  was  greatly  frightened, 
and  embarrassed,  too,  after  coming  to  his  senses ;  for  the  un- 
dershirt could  no  more  proteet  his  shaking  body  than  the 
tinfoil  on  the  neck  of  a  champagne  bottle  could  conceal  all  the 
champagne.  We  were  glad  it  was  not  our  friend,  but  we  could 
not  smile  for  gladness.  A  smile  and  an  earthquake  never 
appear  simultaneously. 

Two  men  fresh  from  their  rooms,  in  sleeping  garb,  were 
supporting  a  young  lady  in  angel  clothes  by  both  arms.  They 
carried  her  bodily,  as  she  had  collai)sed.  It  was  pitiable,  but 
not  laughable,  until  next  morning.  Such  calls  as  this :  "  Is 
there  a  doctor  in  the  house?  My  wife  is  dying !  "  "  Oh,  can't 
you  get  a  doctor  quick?  I  know  my  husband  is  dead  or  dying. 
Do  try.  Oh,  what  will  become  of  us?  "  "  Is  there  any  train 
leaving  right  away?  "  A  woman  caught  hold  of  a  man's  arm, 
screaming,  "  Save  me !  save  me !  "  He  tried  in  his  rush  and 
fright  to  shake  her  off,  Imt  she  again  cried  out :  *'  Save,  oh,  save 
me!  What  shall  I  do?"  Just  then  he  loosened  her  grasp, 
saying,  "Go  to  hell!  "  and  she  fell  prostrate. 
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Betnniuig  to  our  ruouis,  I  found  my  ln-d  in  tlie  midilb!  of 
the  floor  and  the  eentiT-table  Texy  d^st  the  waH;  both  bail 
moved  aboat  four  fe«t.  Water  was  nuuiiag  io  the  tntbroom. 
I  111  the  floor  in  the  hallvajr  lay  a  young  man.  I  asked  him  H 
he  felt  badly  or  was  in  psin.  He  said:  "^o,  I  am  in  no 
jiain,  nt^ither  am  I  fri^teoed.  I  simply  nnnot  get  tip.  )fy 
k'gs  refuse  to  carry  me,"  We  helped  him  to  a  ao&  in  ihf 
corridor,  and  thtre  left  him,  at  his  ni^nest,  with  "Thank 
you." 

We  were  to  leave  fur  Sotithem  California  the  fallowing  mom- 
ing.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  some  se%-ere  spells  of 
coughing  on  the  cars  at  night,  and  I  thought  that  the  eaith- 
igiiiike  had  affected  him  more  neverely  than  be  had  cared  to  tell 
III'-.  Hi'fnri-  r-'tiriiii;  h«  tolil  inf  that  lie  was  going  to  take  me 
iiitn  lii.s  rniitiili'iii->',  its  We  were  partners  and  friends,  and  nieii- 
ti.,.i.-.l  ih-  t,,.-t  tl,:it  hr  luul  U'.'ii  havhii;  a  good  d.-al  of  troiiiil,- 
-.,11-1, ir,.'.  .,■,■1  i!mi   V-  li.i.I  liii.l   t»o   Iirimin-lLa-rs  Miicr    1   had 


lul  h,- 


i;,'l,t  !-■ 


u<::y:-.\  1 l:jn,  l,.,m.-.  Imt   ll,;it.  Ill'  iliti'liiira  to  titlisli  til.-  tmir 

no  iiiaN-i  v.l,,,i  .1,..  -a-Hlir,..  itit  xv.-ivi")ssilil.-.  Iii  San  Frali- 
<isr..  !,.■  Ii.mI  Iv.i,  ill  -..ii^i.ltati.m  witli  ;v  ].liyM<-iau  whi.  had 
l..-n  i-.-.'<.ii,rii.-ri.i,-.l  Io  liiia  (>y  lii.s  Now  V.-rk  pliysii-iau,  M\<\  hi- 
I, a. I  i..-ii  ao->  i>.ii  to  .■]..-.■  r)ii-  t.mr  thi-ii  and  thvir  am!  ivtuni 
h.n,,.-  l>Lii  !,.■  '.las  ill  li,,|„s  tliut  Soiithi-ni  <'idifoniia  iiii-lil 
ImI|,  1,11,1.  Till..  |ml  a  ilai,,]-!- m,  further  pU-asuiv  for  in.-.  I 
-■a,-.il  i,..tl,,ii-,'  ^^l,a^•v,■r  as  to  th.-  I,.isiiu-ss  part  of  it-that 
ii-vr  i-ii(rird  my  luiinl;  hut  I  assmvil  Mr.  CrawfonI  that  I 
l^o^ll,|  i,ol.  I„.  Il„.  Miraiisnt  liisi.Lval;iiii,'.hiu-ii  for  a  d.wli  f^r- 
luii-s,  il,-assuiv,|  11,1'  tliat  it  nas  not  my  fault  at  alh  ami  that 
hi-  ivas  -uin-  Ihroii-h-  1  h-  lia.l  <-outiai't,-a  a  o,.hl  in  Now  Oi- 
loaus,  am!  at  I'm-blo,  on  a  v.rv  wimlv  .hiy.  In-  had  visitod  a 
sim-ltinL,-works  ami  had  iiilialni  .,0  iiimO.  of  Iheyas  tliat  it  liail 
tioarly  kilh-.l  him.  H,-  n-iivxd  tli.'  h.-st  of  ,-ari'.  W,-  visit,-,l 
Souil,.-mCaliloriiia«ithm..s,.riousiiiisha|.,w-.iitliai>kui.toSau 
Fi-anrisi-o  for  1  wo  uinr.'  Ir.-tur.-s,  and  thru  to  l'..rt!au(h  (.hv.  At 
I'oillau.i  tiou-as  si-Honsly  ill,  ami  I  iii-rsiiaih-d  him  to  i-all  iu  a 
luual  physi.'iau,  who  ■■.Kamim-.l  iitiu  thoroUL;hly,  and  wlu>  told 
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me  afterward  that  only  a  man  of  his  perfect  physique  and  iron 
constitution  could  possibly  have  continued  lecturing.  But 
Mr.  Crawford  was  incorrigible,  and  insisted  that  he  must  be 
doctored  up  in  order  to  finish  his  tour.  This  physician  assured 
me  that  the  case  was  very  serious,  and  gave  me  some  medicine 
and  some  directions  about  how  to  act  in  case  there  should  be 
further  attacks. 

We  continued  on  to  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  back  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  a  town  that  we  had  been  advised  to  skip  owing 
to  its  high  altitude.  The  San  Francisco  doctor  had  insisted 
that  it  would  not  do  for  Mr.  Crawford  to  venture  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level  in  Helena.  It  did  no  good. 
We  went  to  Helena.  Mr.  Crawford  gave  two  lec'tures  there 
to  the  two  largest  audiences  we  had  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Missouri  River.  Then  we  went  on  to  Winnipeg,  and 
home.  I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Crawford's  days  were  num- 
bered. I  had  promised  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  about  it,  and 
I  never  did  mention  it,  and  would  not  do  so  now,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  me  tliat  he  has 
fully  recovered.  During  all  the  time  Mr.  Crawford  kept  up 
his  writing,  and  was  always  cheerful.  It  was  his  wonderful 
power  of  abstraction  and  courage  that  carried  him  through 
this  ordeal. 

We  parted  in  Chicago.  He  was  so  anxious  to  hurry  home 
that  he  took  the  fastest  train,  while  I  made  $10  by  arriving 
twelve  hours  later  by  another  route.  We  exchanged  several 
telegrams  on  our  different  routes.  I  put  it  down  as  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  and  delightful  companionships  that  I  have 
ever  had. 

At  the  close  of  this  six  months'  tour  Mr.  Crawford  sailed  for 
his  home  in  Italy,  still  in  poor  health.  I  hardly  expected 
ever  to  see  him  again.  I  was  lonesome  without  him,  and  busied 
myself  at  odd  times  with  writing  him  letters,  which  he  never 
answei*ed.  I  feared  he  was  ill,  or  that  I  had  hurt  his  feel- 
ings in  some  way,  but,  to  my  delight,  in  due  time  the 
following  letter  came,  which  brought  great  joy  to  the  Pond 
household : 
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■'  Sast'    A(dl?)ELLU   HI   SOBKEXTO,  Italt, 
'■Dee.  Ifi,  1898. 
"Dkak  Old  Ma.tjr: 

"  A  Merry  {Jbriatmas  to  you,  and  to  Mrs.  Pond,  and  Bim, 
tuid  Miss  GlattK,  end  all  the  vt^ry  best  wishes  of  tlie  season! 
I  am  not  dead  and  buried,  and  as  you  may  have  supposed  from 
ii  viide  way  I  have  of  never  answering  a  man's  letters  till  be 
lias  written  about  six  times.  But  I  have  been  very  busy  witii 
my  work,  and  between  times  with  enjoying  a  long  spell  of 
home  with  my  wife  and  children.  Knowing  how  you  hate 
Mis.  Pond  and  Bim,  you  will  proliably  find  this  most  extraor- 
dinary! You  must  try  and  getustd  to  the  idea.  (This  letter 
d(ifs  not  contain  a  reijuest  for  a  loan  for  five  dollars  at  the  end 
of  it,  so  you  may  read  it  quit«  calmly—  I  just  thought  of  that.) 

1  look  over  my  old  note  books  of  last  year,  and  it  hardlv 
nwms  possible  that  I  oould  ever  have  been  the  talktng-piece  of 
liiisjfriitri'  Mial  \v;iM  sent  flying  over  the  country  for  six  months 
til  lie  wiiuud  uji  I'vcrv  iliiy  Jit  the  same  hour.  This  is  a  good 
il.-;il  jimrr  I'lmii'iirtubli'.  my  fricml,  and  there  is  h>ss  wi^ar  ami 
t.'nr  "II  iiM.  -i  lhri>;it  and 'i;.in(l  .■lutlu's— imt  to  mi'drir.n  .mr's 
K'lad  1  -lii 
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■■\\,.ll  1  :ii,i  all  i|.,-!,i  ;(.^:.i]i,  tliank  -n,>,iiu-ss:  WhatfM-r 
II  ,1...  1,1^  hh')Ml.  ,..-■-,■/-/  l<.t  \..iii-l-i-tuivi-'iiaml  vi,it  tin- 
>l!Jir4  liiniii.vs  iTi  '■,,l,,nia...  Tli;itWM^  Ih.-  lir-imiiiiL;  „{ 
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ill  S,i(i  Fr.iMi-i-.,.,,.  ^,  li,.,i  III,.  ]„.„-.,■  io,-k.-.l  uuil  tW  boy  .lri.|.[ied 

uvll  .-.|i;ik.-ii  lii.uii-  «!■  ^Iiull  ].n.li:ilily  never  dij;rst  auntb.'r  so 

■■  I   liav,.  ,li-<.,,vr,v,]   ll,jl  itie  uii-k.-il    Kiiiiiemr  Tilvrius   was 

-Tin-  i-.jiiM  a  rhi-iMiiM^  !,'i-ri|iii--a  iittir  less  than  a  l.r- 

-Vimi'  tn.Mhl  amiolil  I.Ttin-rr, 

■■i\   Mai;im\    Ckawkoki.." 
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GEN.  LEW  WALLACE  has  made  three  distinct  and 
creditable  reputations,  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  the 
Usion,  as  a  lawyer  and  orator,  and  as  an  author.  As  a  State 
lawyer  and  political  speaker,  he  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  at  the  bar  and  on  the  stump  of  ludiaua.  As  a 
noTclist,  he  has  made  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  successes  of 
late  years.  His  "  Ben  Hur  " 
had  only  one  rival  in  popu- 
larity in  America — "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  As  a  lecturer, 
he  has  proved  one  of  the  best 
attractions  in  the  lyceuui,  and 
bis  popularity  is  increasing. 

After  the  success  of  "Ben 
Hur  "  he  was  called  for  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  espe- 
cially by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  I 
don't  know  that  anybody  has 
been  in  so  much  demand  since 
Gough's  time  for  these  soci- 
eties   as     General    Wallace. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  earnest  effort  I  succeeded  in 
getting  him  to  make  a  tour  of  one  hundred  lectures.  The 
General  was  a  pessimist  iu  rt-gard  to  lecturing.  He  did 
not  think  the  people  cared  to  hear  him,  and  to  some  extent  he 
was  right. 

He  surprised  me  by  making  the  suggestion  that  insteail  i>f 
the  regular  fifteen  per  cent  commission  for  booking  time,  I 
should  take  twenty-five  per  cent ;  he  thought  that  was  little 
enough.  That  enabled  uie  to  put  a  good  dr-al  of  extra  spirit 
into  my  work.  He  kept  the  engagfuu'uts,  a  hiindivd  iu  niuu- 
ber.     The    tour   pi-oved    very   profitable.     From   a  business 
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standpoint  it  was  delightfully  satisfactory.  I  cuuM  ask  nott-  1 
iug  pleasanter  iu  uiy  life  than  to  be  constantly  associated  with 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace  and  to  be  his  daily  companion,  while  he  was 
travelling  about  tho  country  delivering  lectures.  He  hadkiuil 
words  for  every  person  he  met.  They  were  genuine,  too,  and 
did  not  smack  of  the  demagogue. 

During  his  engagements  with  me,  Mr  Klaw  of  Messrs. 
Klaw  &  Eilauger  called  on  me  several  times  and  proposed  that 
I  shoiUd  get  General  Wallace  to  consent  to  th«f  dramatization 
of  "Ben  Hur,"  saying  that  they  would  pay  any  amount  of 
money  I  wanted.  I  made  this  suggestion  to  General  'Wallace 
several  times,  and  tried  to  point  out  to  him  the  good  it  would 
•Id,  and  the  profit  that  was  to  be  realised  from  it,  as  these 
iivaua^i'i'S  ivould  spare  no  money  iu  making  the  product ii:iii  a 
sm-ci'ss.  I  jKitutcd  out  to  him  that  there  was  an  opportnnity 
lit  llii'  I'lmi-idt  v.w  f"r  an  nnsui-piissi'd  wi-fiic  a:id  di-aiaatii' 
.ir..,].      Tl,..     (In, .nil    u-.mM     not     Hst.-u    t.i    it,   :ilthoiigh    I 

r,—  «;i,  ,„,1    r,,i-iiir,       Tuny,M]sliiriTl  iVmud  tli;it  IU.-m-  s;uiu' 

iiuii.a-.Ts  li.ui  oKlai.iinl  (i,.ii,.r;il  Wallace'.s  consent  t.>  dnima- 
ll/>-|!..ii  \Uu--'  iin.ltul.nii-  it  out  in  Xv«- York.  I  lu-vrr  j:,,t 
nvrr  if;   1  ,.|,l,.,Lnnr,l  ^u  hi^li  aTKipii.iun  of  thi' General's  fair- 
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I  spoke  about  it  to  my  partner,  but  he  reminded  me  that  our 
business  contract  would  not  admit  of  speculation  of  any  kind. 
I  felt  pretty  certain  that  there  was  a  fortune  in  the  business,  and 
came  very  near  telling  him  that  I  would  leave  the  lyceum  and 
take  the  risk  and  go  into  the  telephone  business.  As  Mr.  Bell 
was  leaving  my  office  a  gentleman  from  Providence,  who  ran 
a  lecture  course  in  that  town,  came  in,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Bell : 
"Here  is  the  man  you  want  for  that  business.'' 

Turning  to  the  other  gentleman,  I  said:  "Gower,  here's 
something  that  there's  a  fortune  in.  Now  you  go  into  this 
thing." 

Mr.  Gower  did  his  errand  in  a  moment,  and  walked  out  of 
the  office  with  Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  I  never  saw  him 
afterward.  Gower  went  up  in  a  balloon  in  Paris  and  was 
never  heard  from.  It  was  said  that  he  was  worth  over  a  million 
dollars  when  he  disappeared — all  from  the  telephone  business.. 
At  that  time  he  was  the  husband  of  Lilian  Norton — our  Nor- 
dica.     That  was  another  narrow  escape  which  I  had. 


ISRAEL  ZANGWILL 


II  •  I  r 
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ISRAEL  ZANGWILL,  author  of  "The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto,"  is  another  of  the  unique  characters  that  I  have 
introduced  to  American  audiences,  and  one  who  interested 
me  deeply.  Many  inquiries  about  him  had  come  from  all  over 
the  country,  especially  from  Jewish  societies.  I  called  on  Mr. 
Zangwill  at  his  home  in  London,  in  1897,  and  was  very  cor- 
dially received.  He  had  never  lectured,  but  thought  he  could 
make  a  go  of  it,  and  after  an  hour's  conversation  with  him  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  fail  to  interest  all 
w^ho  met  him.  It  was  a  peculiar  fascination,  largely  due,  I 
think,  to  his  indomitable  assurance.  He  looked  me  right 
square  in  the  eye  when  he  talked,  and  whatever  he  said  was 
so  because  he  said  so,-  although  I  knew  better  at  the  time. 

He  showed  me  over  his  two  rooms — one  of  them  a  library 
with  book  shelves  on  all  sides  filled  with  books  that  bore  the 
marks  of  wear  and  tear,  and  ai-ranged  on  these  shelves  ad  lib- 
ifu7?iy  or  perhaps  I  should  say  disarranged.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  saved  press  notices  of  his  various  books.  He  took  me 
into  the  adjoining  room  ^d  lifted  the  lid  of  a  trunk  which 
was  stuffed  full  of  press  cuttings,  with  the  Romeike  attach- 
ments. (There  must  have  been  $500  worth.)  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  them  promicuously  into  the  trunk  and 
l)ressing  them  down  or  stamping  on  them,  until  it  looked  like 
a  trunk  packed  full  of  old  waste  paper  or  refuse  packing  ma- 
terial. 

Zangwill  had  just  got  back  from  Jerusalem,  and  showed  me 
another  trunkful  of  unmounted  photographs  of  the  great 
paintings  and  architecture  of  all  parts  of  Europe.  There  were 
thousands  of  them, — most  of  them  very  beautiful  too, — but 
they  were  almost  ruined  by  the  rough  way  in  which  they  had 
been  carelessly  thrown  into  the  trunk.  One  very  peculiar 
photograph  was  of  the  mummy  of  Pharaoh.  I  asked  him  to 
let  me  take  a  snapshot  of  it,  and  got  him  to  hold  the  photo- 
graph up  against  the  window-silL 
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It  seemed  almost  inipoBBiUi;  to  come  to  any  kind  of  un- 
ilerstiuiiliiig  with  Zaiigwill.  He  tbouj^ht  tliat  there  yfiui  a  great 
public  waiting  for  him  over  here,  aiul  I  also  thought  so  to  a 
uonsiil<-i'a.lil(;  ext<-iit.  But  hi;  couldn't  iuideratan<l  why  h* 
fthoiilil  come  over  to  Amcriea  anrl  draw  great  crowds  ajid  I  get 
a  third  of  the  profit*  from  his  earnings ;  bo  nothing  was  defi- 
tiiti'ly  Bt^ttled  at  that  interview,  I  came  away  knowing  well 
enough  that  he  intended  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  to  gel 
iiU  that  there  was  iu  it  if  he  did  come.  Weeks  went  hy,  and 
nothing  was  satisfaotorily  aiTanged  between  us.  He  kept  lue 
infomii.-d  of  hia  movements.  He  was  to  sail  hi  August  in  the 
Bt);anishii>  Lueania  in  comiMiny  with  hia  friend  Judge  Suk- 
butger  of  Philadelphia,  wliosi^  giiest  h(!  was  to  be  while  over 
hert^.. 

He  arrived  on  the  morning  of  September  27th,  and  I  met 
hint  at  the  steamer.  We  had  made  no  arrangement,  and  he  was 
not  under  mj-  direction  or  under  any  obligation  to  me  in  any 
way.  StiH,  I  knew  he  had  made  no  other  arrangements. 
Several  Jewish  friends  met  him  and  took  possession  of  him.  I 
asked  him  if  he  ivimld  see  reporter.^,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
I>e  glad  to  meet  them  at  any  hour  I  might  name.  He  went 
with  me  to  the  Kverett  House,  leaving  his  other  friends  to  call 
for  liim  to  go  to  I.niif;  Itrauch  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

He  met  the  pres.s  representatives  in  my  office,  all  gathered 
around  the  same  talile  where  many  other  English  men  of  let- 
ters hud  l«'en  on  tlie  stand.  There  was  great  interest  in  him. 
The  n'jinrters  reco^niized  a  brilliant  subject,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  aljout  as  rii-h  material  for  "  space  "  as  they  had  encoun- 
tewd  for  some  time.  Zangwill  aJiswered  questions  of  every 
conceivable  sort,  and  retiirned  the  fire  from  his  assailants  with 
\-igor.  The  reports  in  all  the  paj^rs  the  next  day  were  excel- 
lent, ajid  the  interest  in  the  great  Jewish  novelist  was  mani- 
fest everywhere. 

Leetui-e  committees  called  and  letters  of  inquiry  came  pool- 
ing in,  but  as  yet  I  could  give  no  answer.  In  the  interviews 
the  day  before  he  evaded  all  questions  as  to  his  plans,  and  bo 
it  went  on  until  October.     Many  excellent  applications  had  to 
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be  rejected  because  no  definite  answer  could  be  given.  The 
result  was  that  when  an  understanding  was  finally  reached, 
nearly  all  the  lyceum  courses  in  the  country  were  made  up,  and 
the  only  way  to  book  Zang^ill  was  to  hire  halls  and  speculate 
or  accept  certainties  wherever  they  came  from. 

After  our  contract  was  duly  signed,  I  at  once  engaged  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York  for  his  initial  performance  in 
America.  It  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  October  1 1th,  1898. 
The  pretty  theatre  was  crowded  with  as  intelligent  and  fash- 
ionable an  audience  as  New  York  could  turn  out  to  welcome  a 
stranger.  "  The  Drama  as  a  Fine  Art "  was  the  subject  chosen 
by  Mr.  Zangwill.  He  told  me  that  he  would  speak  without 
notes,  as  he  had  been  assured  that  to  attempt  to  read  a  lecture 
to  «^  New  York  audience  was  fatal.  There  was  no  use  of 
arguing  this  with  him.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he 
got  under  way,  but  the  lecture  itself  was  a  shower  of  epigrams 
interspersed  with  sparkles  of  wit  that  carried  his  audience  with 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  last  word.  Not  until  the 
close  of  the  lecture  did  a  single  i)erson  leave  the  house.  The 
speaker  was  recalled  and  cheered  vociferously  for  a  long  time. 

The  lecture  was  a  severe  criticism  of  the  dramatic  critics, 
and  most  of  our  New  York  critics  were  there.  The  only  one 
of  whom  Zangwill  had  spoken  kindly  was  William  Winter,  on 
whom  the  compliment  was  lost  because  the  latter  had  ceased 
long  ago  to  take  interest  in  such  affairs. 

Many  of  New  York's  best  people  rushed  upon  the  stage  to 
congratulate  Zangwill  on  his  real  success.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  Jewish  citizens  were  there — among  them  Mr.  Selig- 
man  and  Mr.  Isidor  Straus.  The  latter,  who  sat  by  me,  de- 
clared that  I  had  certainly  found  a  winner.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  knew  an  audience  to  be  more  delighted. 

Yet  the  papers  the  next  morning,  much  to  my  surprise,  were 
not  very  complimentary  of  Mr.  Zangwill' s  criticism,  and  when 
Zangwill  and  I  met  to  join  Hall  Caine  and  Judge  Sulzburger, 
with  whom  we  were  to  lunch  that  day  at  the  Waldorf,  he  wore 
about  as  dejected  an  expression  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Caine' s  play   "The  Christian"  was  lecevnsi^^  ^^t^  ^^^t^NiSi 


oiiiiiiipiisof  the  Am.Ti 
th.'ir  fUii-y  ivuiilil  liavt 
junrnalists  themselves. 

I  had  little  difficult 
York,  Boston,  and  Phi 
nati,  Cleveland,  ChicE^o 
to  Birminghau),  Ala.,  A 
ing  a  suecession  of  the 
attempted  in  this  counb 
crowds,  and  his  audieoces 

Oil  his  return  in  Noveml 
turea  in  the  Waldorf-Ast 
ceeded  in  creating  a  preju' 
lectures  were  very  poorly  a 

I  booked  hiiu  for  a  Sund 
a  large  advance  sale  up  to 
ture.  Then  came  a  blizzar 
until  the  night  of  the  lecti 
the  box  office.     It  was  one 

The  advance  sale  hail  1' 

night  \t-  '■■'" 
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theatre  and  were  speculating.  Our  loss  was  about  $80,  but 
Mr.  Zangwill  wrote  me  a  letter  declaring  he  thought  he  must 
have  been  the  Jonah  on  this  occasion,  and  insisted  on  paying 
all  the  loss  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  two  leading  Jewish  clubs  in  New  York,  the  Harmony 
Social  and  the  Freundschaft,  each  paid  him  $5()()  for  a  lecture 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  I  don't  believe  ^Ir.  Zangwill  or  any- 
body else  ever  faced  a  more  cultivated  or  appreciative  audience 
than  on  these  occasions. 

Many  offers  were  made  to  Mr.  Zangwill  for  his  literary 
work,  and  he  accepted  a  dazzling  proposition  from  Harpers  to 
write  a  novel,  and  withdrew  forever  from  the  platform,  as  he 
said. 

I  tried  very  hard  to  secure  Mr.  Zangwill  for  another  season, 
as  his  lectures  had  given  great  satisfaction  in  the  large  cities 
which  he  visited  and  they  had  l)een  extensively  rei)()rte(l.  He 
was  about  the  best-advertised  man  in  the  country,  and  the  i)ub- 
lic  had  learned  that  he  had  something  to  give  for  tlie  money 
which  the  American  public  has  always  been  willing  to  pay  un- 
der such  conditions.  But  it  was  no  use.  Theatrical  managers 
were  after  him  to  dramatize  " The  Children  of  the  Ghetto.'^ 
Mr.  Zangwill  was  a  great  dramatic  critic,  and  he  believed  he 
could  write  a  great  play,  and  managers  had  the  same  belief, 
which  they  were  ready  to  back  up  with  large  sums  of  monc^y. 

He  came  over  again  in  1899  and  i)roduced  the  play  in  Wash- 
ington in  October  of  that  year.  There  were  fine  criticisms  and 
every  prospect  of  a  fortune  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  what  Xew 
York  wanted,  and  so,  after  a  hmg  and  fair  trial,  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  boards  of  the  Herald  Scpiare  Theatre. 

Zangwill  is  a  good  lecturer,  because  his  subject-matter  is 
educational  to  a  great  degree,  and  his  copious  flow  of  English 
and  epigrammatic  sentences  render  it  as  entertaining  and  novel 
as  it  is  instructive.  There  is  good  money  for  him  in  America 
whenever  he  wishes  to  s(»t  aside  the  time  for  it;  but  he  will  not 
do  it.  He  cannot  jump  on  a  steamer  and  come  over  here, 
give  a  few  lectures  and  run  back  again,  without  notifymg  the 
people  in  advance  that  he  is  coming. 
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were  ever  supposed  to  exist.  Scores  of  lyceuin,  patriotic,  and 
historical  societies  have  had  his  two  lectures,  one  on  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  aud  the  other  on  "Arnold  and  Andre:  the 
Story  of  the  Treason,''  which  he  prepared  two  years  ago. 

During  the  last  two  years  he  has  made  discoveries  and 
brought  to  light  much  interesting  new  material  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  George  Washington.  A  new  lecture  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  on  the  subject,  which  I  was  invited 
to  hear  at  his  home,  Esperanza  Farm,  near  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  August,  1900.  This  has  certainly  proved  the  most 
interesting  and  charming  of  all.  Gifted  with  a  descriptive 
voice  that  is  strong,  resonant,  and  absolutely  faultless  in  de- 
livery, with  the  personal  magnetism  that  is  so  essential  to 
a  lecturer's  success,  Mr.  Ellsworth  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best-equipped  men  for  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
lecture  that  the  lyceum  has  yet  produced.  From  one  of 
Mi^  Ellsworth's  lectures  the  rising  generation  can  obtain 
more  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  our  nation  than  from 
a  whole  winter  of  hard  study.  School  boards  and  teachers 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
thorough  means  of  instruction  nowadays  is  the  lecture  plat- 
form. In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  hai'dly  a  public 
school  that  does  not  have  a  large  hall  set  aside  for  lectures. 
Last  year  over  three  thousand  free  lectures  were  given  in  the 
public  schools  in  Greater  New  York  on  nearly  every  possible 
educational  topic,  generally  illustrated  with  stereopticon  pic- 
tures which  greatly  enhanced  their  value.  In  this  special 
line  g^eat  advances  are  being  made,  and  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  have  something 
to  give  in  return  for  what  they  receive,  are  available  for  the 
work. 


ANTHONY    HOPE    HAWKINS 
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ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS  was  discovered  by  Rob- 
ert Barr,  who  first  went  to  London  in  the  interests  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Fresa.  One  night  Barr,  then  editing  TJie 
Idler  with  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  met  a  thin,  pale,  bald  young 
barrister  who  talked  so  charmingly  about  books  that  Barr,  who 
is  big,  burly,  bouncing,  and  straightforward,  asked  him : 

"  Do  you  do  anything  of  the  sort?  " 

Mr.  Hawkins  confessed,  with  a  blush,  that  he  did  when  not 
painfully  busy. 

"I'll  come  and  read  some  of  'em  to-morrow,"  said  Barr. 
And  he  did.     After  he  had  read  the  last  sheet  he  said : 

"  Say,  Hawkins,  how  much  have  you  got  like  this?  " 

"Considerable." 

"  Want  to  sell  it?  " 

"Why— why,  yes,  I'd  like  to." 

"  How  much  do  you  want  a  thousand  words?  " 

Hawkins  was  amazed.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 
"  Would  a  pound  be  too  much?  " 

Barr  laughed.  "  You  don't  know  much  about  this  business, 
do  you?  "  he  asked. 

"Absolutely  nothing." 

"  Well,"  drawled  Barr,  "  I'll  give  you  several  pounds  a  thou- 
sand, and  we'll  start  publishing  right  away." 

Beneath  the  title  of  each  sketch  Mr.  Hawkins  had  writtci 
"By  Anthony  Hope." 

"  Ought  I  to  put  my  last  name  there?  "  he  asked. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  the  name,"  answered 
Barr;  "it's  the  stuff  that  counts." 

And  count  it  did. 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  an  English  gentleman  in  every 
sense  that  the  words  implies.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  asso- 
ciated with  a  man  whom  I  held  in  higher  esteem.  He  sees 
everything  from  the  most  agreeable  point  of  view.  He  has 
one  of  the  most  delightful  laughs  in  convetaatioTi  \k^  ^^^^\. 
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heard,  aiid  I  made  it  luy  business  to  excite  as  of  teu  as  possibif  I 
the  vein  in  liia  nature  that  bi-ougbt  it  out, 

lie  has  the  better  qualities  of  the  English  voice,  it^  » 
tunes  aiid  a^eents.     Owing  to  its  riehiiesa,  he  can  be  h 
distinctly   by  eveiy   audittjr.     Although  moDotonous  hi  tn- 
didivery,  because  of  his  distinct  eiiuueiatioa  and  the  sweemesE  ] 
of  Ids  voice,  the  niouotoiiy  is  not  objectiouable. 

1I<:  chanas  invariably  bia  audiences,  because  lie  feels  bis   ' 
chai'acters  and  is  able  to  exploit  them. 

1  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Hawkins'  first  appearance  in  Amer- 
iia.  It  was  ivally  his  fii-st  regular  platform  appearance  any 
wlii'rr,  We  had  spent  the  previous  night  at  tlie  Parkei-  House, 
Itonton,  and  some  of  the  m(>mbers  of  the  Woman's  Club  cf 
I.owcll,  Mass.,  uTnifr  whose  auspices  he  was  to  read  next 
,l.u.    1,l.|ili,iiii>d   in.'   to   know    if  wo   would  not  como   earlv. 
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performance  as  where  he  had  had  more  and  less  enthusiastic 
hearers. 

Just  after  our  train  drew  out  of  Boston  on  our  way  to  Hart- 
ford, I  ordered  luncheon  in  the  buffet  car,  for  we  were  both 
desperately  hungry.  The  composite  cook,  waiter,  and  pointer 
promised  us  some  royal  chicken,  which  he  was  able  to  funiish, 
he  said,  as  good  as  we  could  get  anywhere.  We  came  near 
getting  it.  We  saw  it  as  it  was  set  before  us  just  as  we  arrived 
at  Williamantic,  where  we  were  obliged  to  change  cars. 

I  leave  it  to  an  anonymous  journalist,  who  hap])ened  to  be 
on  the  car,  to  describe  the  incident  as  he  wrote  it  up  for  tlie 
New  York  Evening  Sun  : 

"  Persons  who  met  Mi*.  Hope  on  his  way  to  Boston  last 
Wednesday  remarked  how  fine  and  hearty  he  was  looking. 
And  yet  at  the  same  hour  a  day  later,  wlien  lio\)e  boarded  tlie 
New  York  train  to  go  to  Hartford,  his  next  stand,  lie  looked 
almost  an  old  man.  His  color  was  gone  and  tliere  wore  circles 
round  his  eyes.  ^Vhether  the  two  receptions  he  had  to  attend 
or  twelve  hours  of  Major  Pond's  consecutive  conversation  had 
brought  Hope  to  this  condition,  none  can  say.  But  comi)ara- 
tively  speaking  he  looked  a  wreck,  and  no  sooner  wiis  he  on 
board  the  train  than  he  and  the  Major  waylaid  tlie  waiter  of  a 
buifet  car  and  ordered  an  elaborate  breakfast.  Broiled  l*liila- 
delphia  chicken  was  the  star  attraction  of  tlie  bill  of  fare,  and 
the.  Major,  in  his  loudest  tones,  ordered  that  two  broiled  Phil- 
adelphians  should  be  sacrificed  at  once. 

"  Having  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  night  Ix^fore,  the  au- 
thor and  the  manager  awaited  their  meal  ex])ectantly.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  hour  Mr.  Hope  looked  up  and  inquired  good- 
naturedly  : 

"*  Don't  you  think  it's  about  time  for  that  chicken? '  For 
answer  the  Major  hurried  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  the 
making  of  a  first-rate  dialect  story  in  the  sounds  which  emerged 
from  that  vicinity  within  the  next  few  minutes.  Presently 
the  Major  came  back  looking  so  pleased  with  himself  tliat 
Hope  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  lioped  once  more.  Another 
half-hour  passed.     Again  the  Major  repaired,  to  the  kitchen. 


faii-1-  (■(Jiiii'ily  tij  Millie's 
[iiilst'  was  tu  seize  a  drum 
him. 

"The  manager's  practi 
limantic  belles  on  the  pla 
of  Hope  gratis.  It  woulo 
d^ut  in  Willimantic  dri 
firmly,  he  persuaded  Hup 
favor  of  his  satchel.  Hopt 
the  good  taste  to  do  hia  swt 

"On  the  platform  the  Ma. 
bill  into  hia  hand.  The  Ma 
see  him  in  Philadelphia  fi 
mouthful,  and  he  was  going 
Depew. 

"  It  may  interest  Mr.  Hoj 
as  the  train  started,  two  dm 
advance  on  regular  rates,  ai 
worthy  of  the  Dolly  Dialogvi 
of  Mr.  Hope's  ohii'V"-  • 
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To  him  were  tendered  many  of  the  most  delightful  ban- 
quets that  I  have  known  any  foreigner  to  get.  The  leading 
clubs  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  entertained  him.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada — Lord 
Aberdeen.  In  Chicago  the  Lawyers'  Club  gave  him  a  break- 
fast, attended  by  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  that 
city,  a  distinction  that  no  other  literary  man  has  had  that  I 
remember. 

At  Detroit,  after  the  reading,  the  Fellowcraft  Club  gave  Mr. 
Hawkins  a  supper,  with  an  elaborate  menu.  It  was  Robert 
Barr's  home,  and  Mr.  Barr  had  undoubtedly  wai*ned  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  character  of  the  expected  visitor,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  meet  him  and  do  him  honor,  which  they  did. 
I  don't  believe  the  good  fellows  of  Detroit  ever  had  a  better 
time.  The  speeches  and  stories  of  that  occasion  would  make 
a  rare  book,  and  I  should  like  to  own  the  copyright.  It  will 
never  be  printed.  Colonel  Livingstone,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Journal  and  president  of  the  Fellowcraft  Club,  is  "equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  "  as  a  club  president. 

Mr.  Hawkins  is  not  superstitious.  A  few  years  ago  he 
moved  from  his  lucky  chambers  in  the  quiet  Middle  Temple, 
London,  where  he  practised  law  without  clients,  and  has  work- 
ing offices  on  Buckingham  Street,  near  the  Strand — much  as 
one  might  say  West  Tenth  Street,  near  Broadway.  The 
house  is  old  and  dark  and  dingy.  It  overlooks  the  London 
lodgings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  rooms  of  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  when  they  were  in  the  city.  It  is  on  the  site 
of  the  famous  York  House,  home  of  Bacon.  Hope's  lodgings 
are  full  of  books;  on  the  mantel  there  are  original  drawings 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  there  ai*e  many  pipes,  and  other 
convivial  equipments. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Hawkins  was  met  on  his  arrival  by  the 
Hon.  John  Russell  Young,  librarian  of  Congress,  who  enter- 
tained and  showed  him  through  that  magnificent  library  and 
about  the  Capitol,  introducing  him  to  many  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  going  to  the  ^Vhite  House, 
presented  him  to  President  Mc^\ii\ey,^\kO  ^\i\fc^sXaicc^^^\si^ 
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iibtnit  an  hour  in  social  phat,  while  politicians  in  waiting  (airW 
congested  the  waJtiug-room  outside.-  Aft*r  the  evening  reail- 
iiifj,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  I'age  gave  him  a  supper  at  bis  U'luiti- 
fill  Washiugtoii  Iwrae,  where  were  present  Sir.  Lymau  (lagc. 
Seoi-etary  of  the  Treasurj',  Sli-.  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  Assistiint 
.Si'crftary  of  the  Xavy,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  and  Mr,  Jclin 
Vmk,  Jr.,  the  two  most  prominent  Southern  novelitttK,  atid 
.srvcml  other  gentlemen  whoso  nainea  I  cannot  now  nn-all. 
I  11111  unable  to  describe  this  occasion,  althotigh  one  of  the  hmi- 
iiiril  j;;iiests.  One  can  imagine  the  charming  iiit«11<K^tiial  at- 
niiis{ihere  of  sudi  aji  event.  It  se«med  th&t  theru  must  havi' 
Ih'i'U  some  fault  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  for  it  was  four 
ii'ciiii'k  wJu-n  the  party  reluntaatly  dissolved. 

!"i.i\  "lii'ii'  wi'  "■■■lit  Ml-.   IliiwkinH  was  the  honored  gupjit 
>.|  ill-  ,-li..ii-,-.t  :.[  iiiir   AiiL.-i-icLUi  men  of  !ett*-rs.      In  Indiaii- 
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Hall.  Joe  Jefferson  had  reserved  a  box  for  us,  and  we  saw 
nearly  all  of  *  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings.'  Then  we  all  had 
supper  together,  Joe  Jefferson,  his  three  sons,  and  the  wife 
of  young  Jefferson.  Joe  was  at  his  best,  as  he  is  a  lover  of 
Anthony  Hope's  writings,  and  they  had  never  met  before,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  they  never  meant  to  part ;  for  it  was  far 
Ixjyond  midnight  when  the  weary  waiters  were  relieved,  and 
a  tired  but  happy  crowd  went  to  bed. " 

"Good-night,  Maior,"  said  Anthony  Hope;  "you  Ameri- 
cans are  too  much  for  us  Englishmen." 

I  think  the  last  speech  that  Mr.  Hawkins  made  in  New 
York  was  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  by  the  Lotos  Club, 
which  is  the  most  famous  of  all  our  American  clubs  for  its  re- 
ceptions and  dinners  to  men  of  letters.  On  this  occasion  he 
said : 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — "I  am  too  well  aware  of 
the  history  of  your  club  and  of  the  distinction  of  the  guests 
whom  you  have  entertained  before,  not  to  rise  on  this  occasion 
with  perhaps  more  than  usual — shall  I  say  trepidation  or  dis- 
comfort?— which  possesses  an  after-dinner  speaker..  I  have 
received  here  to-night  an  appreciation  which  would  have  been 
wholly  delightful  if  I  were  not  persistently  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  too  excessively  indulgent. 

"  As  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  feeling  less  at  ease  than 
I  usually  do  on  land,  an  intelligent  sailor  came  up  to  me  and 
told  me  that  we  were  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  consolation 
was  slight,  because  the  Gulf  Stream  seemed  to  me  as  turbu- 
lent as  any  other  })art  of  the  ocean.  But  it  has  occurred  to 
me  since,  that  he  spoke,  as  it  were,  in  a  metaphor,  and  that 
what  he  really  referred  to  was  the  gulf  stream  that  flows  be- 
tween here  and  England;  of  the  gulf  stream  of  sympathy 
which  unites  the  two  countries,  and  which,  unlike  the  merely 
physical  and  uncomfortable  stream,  flows  both  ways,  from  us 
to  you  and  from  you  to  us.     (Applause.) 

"  It  is  indeed,  in  a  way,  strange  for  an  Englishman  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  this  country.  I  was  asked  by  a  cynical  friend 
before  I  started  why  I  was  going,  and  ha  lefaxY^d  \i<^t»  ^V 
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acurely  to  the  hopes  I  entertained  of  paying  my  expenses. 
(Laughter.) 

"  Wi'll,  gentlemen,  the  ancient  epigram  forbids  ua  to  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  live ;  but  I  am  still  among  those  who 
■insider  that  it  is  desirable.  (Laughter.)  I  agree  with  a 
'■1  Tgyman  in  my  own  country  who  said  that  the  Scriptures 
t  ich  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  that,  for  his 
part,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  paid  free  of  income  tax. 
(Laughter.) 

"  But  that  was  not  the  sort,  not  exclusively  the  sort,  of 
American  gold  whith  was  in  my  mind ;  and  if  it  bad  been 
when  I  started,  I  should  before  now  have  found  out  my  mis- 
take. Better  than  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  gold  of  your  cordial 
reco])tion,  which  still  sits  on  my  heart  as  too  much  unde- 
served, 

"  But  to  come  here  is  indeed,  in  the  old  phrase,  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  It  has  been  my  fate— I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  be  surprised  about  it — to  be  asked  quite 
three  or  four  times  already  what  were  my  impressions  of 
America.  (Laughter.)  When  in  Quarantine  I  was  asked 
first;  and  my  only  impression  then  was  that  I  should  never 
get  here.  I  was  asked  again  at  the  landing,  when  my  sole 
feeling  was  that  I  was  very  glad  to  get  here.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

"  The  question  I  have  not  yet  answered.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer.  One  comes  to  a  counti-y  that  is  unfamiliar,  and  yet 
not  strange ;  that  is  new,  and  yet  recalls  every  moment  the 
things  that  are  old ;  that  is  foreign,  and  yet  is  distinct  with  a 
separate,  individual,  and  proud  nationality.     (Applause.) 

"  And  as  with  your  nationality,  so,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  your  literature.  It  has  its  roots  where  our  litera- 
ture has;  but  patriotic  as  I  am,  I  must  admit  that  a  brighter 
sun  has  shone  upon  it,  copious  rain  has  nourished  it,  it  has  its 
own  fruit  and  its  own  flavor;  and  thus  it  enhances  and  glori- 
fies the  English  language,  in  which  both  itself  and  our  litera- 
ture on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  expressed.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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"  It  is  far  from  my  desire  to  speak  to  you  long  to-night,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sit  down,  without  at  least  trying  to 
say  to  you  how  very  deeply  I  feel  the  generosity  and  the  kind- 
ness of  this  greeting,  and  to  say  also  how  I  have  felt  for  years 
back  the  kindness  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  public  of 
America  greets  us  English  writers.     (Applause.) 

"  We  come  here  with  no  credentials  save  that  our  country 
has  played  in  the  past  a  part  which  our  country  would  not  re- 
peat in  the  future.  (Applause.)  But  if  you  do  not  forget 
that — and  perhaps  you  do  not  forget  it — you  are  at  least  will- 
ing to  forgive  it ;  and  as  members  of  the  same  family,  we  re- 
member, not  the  occasions  on  which  every  now  and  then,  per- 
haps from  living  too  close  together,  we  fell  out,  but  rather  the 
time  when  we  made  friends  again  and  celebrated  the  event  by 
a  cordial  dinner.     (Applause.) 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you."  (Loud  and  continued  ap- 
plause.) 

From  October  17,  1897,  to  January  13th  following,  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  I  travelled  together,  visiting  sixty  different 
cities,  and  he  gave  seventy-six  readings.  He  saw  the  lace  of 
America's  book-loving  public.  He  spent  Christmas  at  my 
home,  making  it  a  memorable  day  in  our  household.  On  New 
Year's  day,  in  company  with  his  publisher,  Mr.  Fred.  A. 
Stokes,  John  S.  Wise,  and  his  son,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  William 
Carey  of  the  Century  Magazine^  and  Mr.  George  F.  Foster  of 
Stokes  &  Co. ,  and  vie  too,  Mr.  Hawkins  was  given  a  Chinese 
dinner  in  Mott  Street,  the  Chinese  quarters  of  New  York. 
The  menu  was  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  and  as  far  as  any  of 
us  could  tell  the  dinner  was  as  much  hieroglyphic  as  the  menu. 
The  host,  Mr.  Stokes,  had  anticipated  the  inability  of  the  party 
to  make  out  or  digest  the  Oriental  spread,  and  took  with  him 
a  satchel  filled  with  sandwiches,  cigars,  and  a  canteen  or  two 
of  pure  water,  and  this,  with  the  stories,  supplied  the  neces- 
saries of  the  day  and  occasion,  both  of  which  are  not  easy  to 
forget,  for  the  delight  they  gave. 

Since  Mr.  Hawkins'  return  to  England  we  have  frequently 
corresponded^  and  many  of  the  letteiatti^L^.lV'K^^Tfe^v^^^^'^'^si. 
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him  illustrate  so  well  the  gcniai  spirit  of  the  man  thatl  ulsi*  liie 
libt-rty  of  reproducing  a  few  of  them  by  his  kind  permiA&ioD. 

"25th  Jan.,  'BS, 
"16   BuCKISfiHAM  Strket. 
"Mv  Dkar  Major: 

"  A  ]H-aceful,  pri>sp<iro«fl  voyage !  The  old  ship  rolled  a  bit, 
Imt  luy  colora  were  not  lowered.  Wtf  got  in  at  two  on  .Sutnr- 
day— ainee  when  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  work  which 
Iiad  accumulated  here.  Your  album  delights  my  fadivr  anil 
family— not  least  ycur  inscription  at  the  end — which  delights 
luu  tiio.  I  fe+?l  myself  a  very  much  travelled  man,  although  you 
niailu  light  of  my  wanderingH.  I  wish  you  well  through  youia 
in  the  West  and  look  forward  to  yours  here  in  the  East. 

!  hope  all  dots  go  well — and  I  think  of  you  and  drink  to 
ymr  h^^alth. 

"  Your  over, 

"A.  II-  ![,■■ 


"ut— who'll  1  ta\k  i\«\\'-.  \v-A\\wi\\^  ■a'..i.a\\,  Xmovica  ou  the 
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strength  of  my  journey  with  you.  The  Critic  printed  my  letter 
all  right— in  fact  I  was  very  well  treated,  smoothed  down, 
and  complimented,  and  called  a  real  gentleman,  and  everything 
that  was  nice.  So  that's  all  over  and  all  is  well.  And,  to 
prove  I  think  so,  I've  been  advising  more  than  one  eminent 
gentleman  to  go  out  and  do  a  trip  with  you. 

"You  must  read  *  Rupert  of  Hentzau '  when  it  comes — we 
consider  it  rather  a  good  yarn. 

"Give  Mrs.  Pond  all  my  remembrances — just  as  cordial  as 
you  know  how  to  make  them.     So,  my  dear  Major, 

"  Ever  yours, 

"Anthony  II.  Hawkins." 

"22a  Sept.,  '98, 
16  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 
"My  Dear  Major: 

"I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter — but  why  haven't  you 
been  over?  I've  been  expecting,  or  at  least  hoping,  to  hear  of 
your  coming  all  the  summer.  Thanks  for  your  news  of  *  Ur- 
sula ' — it  seems  to  have  made  a  good  beginning — here  we  are 
busy  rehearsing  it  and  hope  to  do  as  well  in  London.  I'm 
back  from  my  holiday  for  this  purpose — also  to  have  teeth  out 
— for  the  holiday  was  spoilt  by  a  violent  attack  of  toothache. 
I  had  a  face  like  a  turnip— thankful  am  I  that  tliis  didn't  hap- 
pen while  I  was  with  you,  or  we  should  have  had  to  ring  the 
curtain  down  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  But  1  got  a  nm  in 
France  and  another  in  Scotland,  so  1  mustn't  complain.  Only 
just  now  I'm  a  wreck  from  that  dentist's  nefarious  deeds! 

"I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  success  with  Zangw^ll — he's 
an  interesting  personality.  For  me — well,  I  hope  indeed  to 
come  over  again,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  reading  desk  will 
see  me  any  more— they  like  my  books  better  than  they  like 
me,  and  I  am  very  content  to  have  it  so.  But  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  the  tour  we  did  together  and  the  experience  of  it. 
Just  now  I'm  doing  nothing — except  the  aforesaid  rehearsals. 
All  inspiration  for  new  work  tarries.  It'll  come  some  day 
perhaps.  Congratulations  that  you  are  well  and  prosperously 
through  the  war !  The  feeling  here  has  surprised  me  by  its 
warmth  and  generality.     So  there's  one  good  result,  anyhow. 

"My  best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Pond.  No,  I  didn't  solve 
the  riddle  and  had  to  look!  I  suppose  it's  no  good  hoping  for 
you  here  before  next  summer  now,  but  then  you  must  come  at 
all  risks.         "  Yours  ever,  my  dear  Major, 


....  ..-uo[>iug  y(.u  wtTUd 

|,V  l.tviiis  ■■up  wlii.'li  Jlr.  II. 
oil  my  (li'.'^k  alter  lie  liuil  suil 
I[<-altli,  ^lujiii'."!     1  hot)C  a 
For  success,  your  letter  seem 
have  made  more  than  I  coult 
word  I  don't  believe  that  woi 
over  again.     I  am  glad  to  bei 
did  80  well — they  are  both 
small  wonder.     I  have  been 
dou't  forget  the  language).  . 
over  to  New  York  in  my  porti 
and  I  come  out  at  the  right  en 
hope  to  come  over  in  the  sum 
think,  and  we'll  £ght  our  ba 
Americans  here  now — a  develo] 
the  heartiest  pleasure.     But  wl 
one  another  or  not,  your  welco 
come. 

"Kindest  remembrances  to  R 

am,  my  dear  Major,  with  friem 

"  Eve: 
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broken  by  the  task  of  rehearsing  a  play  in  the  end  of  August. 
I  am  well,  but  tired— amiable  but  irritable  (as  you  may  re- 
member!)— and  shall  be  very  much  better  for  a  month  of  the 
country.  Except  geographically,  I  have  been  living  in  Amer- 
ica— so  many  pleasant  friends  from  your  side  of  the  water 
have  been  here  and  so  much  dissipation  have  they  led  me 
into.  People  keep  turning  up  whom  we  met  on  our  joumey- 
ings  together.  They  asked  me  if  you  worked  me  very  hard, 
and  I  have  to  confess  that  I  gave  you  a  much  worse  time  than 
you  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  me. 

"What  a  splendidly  successful  season  you  seem  to  have 
had!  You  will  hear  with  complete  resignation  that  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  face  the  footlights  again,  although  I  do  by 
all  means  intend  to  find  myself  in  America  again,  and  that  be- 
fore very  long.  But  I've  read  here  once  or  twice — oh,  so 
badly !  I  believe  I  need  the  stimulus  of  your  kindly  but  criti- 
cal eye  on  the  back  benches  of  the  hall ! 

•'•  My  best  remembrances  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Pond,  and  to 
yourself  always  good  wishes  and  most  friendly  memories. 

"  Yours, 

"Anthony  Hope  Hawkins." 

I  quote  from  my  diary  of  January  15,  1898 : 

"  Saw  my  dear  friend  Anthony  Hoi>e  Hawkins  on  board  the 

Umhriay  bound  for  England.     Sorry  to  part  with  him ;  never 

had  a  better  time  in  any  man's  company  for  three  months. 

He  is  an  honor  to  his  profession,  his  country,  and  his  race. 

This  evening  I  join  F.  Marion  Crawford  for  a  three-months' 

tour  to  the  Pacific  coast." 
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appearance  in  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  Hall  in 
Brooklyn,  and  asked  Mr.  Beecher  if  he  would  preside ;  but  a 
lecture  engagement  in  Boston  prevented  his  being  able  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Cable,  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  present 
him  to  the  Brooklyn  public.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would 
make  an  announcement  of  the  reading  from  his  pulpit  on 
Sunday,  which  he  did  in  the  following  words,  taken  down  at 
my  request  by  Mr.  EUingwood  (Mr.  Beecher' s  stenographer) : 
"  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  will  give  a  reading  from  his  own 
works  to-morrow  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety, at  eight  o'clock.  Admission,  including  reserved  seat,  one 
dollar.  I  give  notice  of  this,  not  because  it  is  for  any  chari- 
table pui'pose,  but  because  I  am  very  glad  to  mark,  and  to 
asked  you  to  observe,  the  fact  that  our  literaiy  treasures  are 
not  confined  to  the  North,  nor  to  the  Middle  States,  nor  are 
they  all  of  Yankee  blood.  Next  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings are  to  be  given  to  the  New  England  Societies  of  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  when  we  shall  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
good  on  the  face  of  the  eai-th  that  did  not  come  from  New 
England  blood.  But  until  that  is  proved,  it  is  worth  your 
wliile  to  believe  that  God  has  made  some  smart  men  some- 
where else  besides  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
After  the  period  of  separation  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  now  happily  passed,  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to  every 
generous  man  to  greet  every  returning  sign  of  amity  and 
friendship.  When  a  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  South,  has, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  developed  great  literary  talent, 
especially  given  to  America  an  entirely  new  vein  of  dramatic 
interest,  and  brought  it  out  with  delicacy  and  richness,  and 
with  very  great  power,  as  Mr.  Cable  has— all  of  whose  works 
I  believe  I  have  read,  and  read  with  the  utmost  relish  and 
delight — when  such  a  man  appears  among  us,  our  hospitality 
ought  to  be  so  marked  that  there  shall  be  one  man,  at  any 
rate,  from  the  South  who  will  admit  that  Yankees  have  got 
hearts,  and  that  they  are  not  cold.  Besides  all  this,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  an  enjoyable  evening  is,  go,  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  enjoyment. " 


4M 
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If  you  can  secure  me  entertaininent  for  to-night  (it  was  Sat- 
urday) and  to-morrow,  I  will  go  and  hear  him.  I  would  not 
go  from  New  York  on  Sunday,  as  I  never  travel  in  public  con- 
veyances on  the  Sabbath.'^ 

This  delighted  me,  and  I  at  once  telegraphed  a  common 
friend  of  Mr.  Beecher's  and  mine,  in  Brooklyn  (a  lady  who 
had  a  fine  home  on  Columbia  Heights  and  who  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Plymouth  Church),  asking  if  she  would  enter- 
tain Mr.  George  W.  Cable  over  Sunday,  as  he  wished  to  hear 
Mr.  Beecher  preach.  A  very  hearty  invitation  came  at  once, 
and  a  carriage  was  sent  to  the  Everett  House  for  Mr.  Cable 
to  take  him  to  Brooklyn. 

The  next  day  he  and  I  sat  in  Mr.  Beecher' s  pew,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  the  first  sermon  he  ever  heard  the  Plymouth  pastor 
preach.  It  seemed  to  please  him  greatly.  After  the  sermon 
he  very  cordially  approached  Mr.  Beecher  and  told  him  how 
delighted  he  was  with  the  sermon,  and  told  him  then  and 
there  that  he  had  never  before  felt  entitled  to  form  a  fixed 
opinion  of  him.     Mr.  Beecher  said  to  me : 

"Pond,  will  you  please  escort  !Mr.  Cable  to  my  house?  I 
want  you  both  to  remain  and  take  dinner  with  us.  I  have  a 
committee  meeting  which  will  occupy  about  ten  minutes,  and 
I  will  join  you." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Cable,  he  said,  "  My  family  are  all  anxious 
to  meet  you,  Mr.  Cable.'' 

All  of  Mr.  Beecher' s  family  were  at  home  to  dinner  and 
they  had  all  read  Mr.  Cable's  stories,  and  his  characters  were 
brought  into  discussion  and  comment  in  a  way  that  only  the 
Beecher  family  could  do  it.  It  must  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  author.  Mr.  Beecher  left  the  table  about  two  o'  clock 
for  his  accustomed  afternoon  sleep,  and  the  party  dissolved, 
Mr.  Cable  and  I  returning  to  the  home  of  his  Brooklyn  hostess. 

I  felt  much  gratification  at  seeing  Mr.  Cable's  silent  neu- 
trality change  to  outspoken  friendship.  After  that,  Mr.  Cable 
and  Mr.  Beecher  were  very  fast  friends,  and  when  Mr.  Cable 
brought  his  family  North  and  settled  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
I  arranged  for  Mr.  Beecher  to  lecture  in.  tha.t  Q\t^  -^S^  ^Jc^ 


"Dkak  Ma-hik: 

"  Call  the  Had  i-umor  be  tru 
with  apoplexy?  It  is  dreadl 
shall  one  express  the  feeling  < 
of  such  tidings?  How  shall 
the  family  when  as  to  him  we 
of  any  other  one  man,  his  chil 
not  yet  say  was — the  fatherlie 
land  has  given  us.  You  will 
Mrs.  Beecher  or  not. 

"P.  S.  — I  have  just  read  tht 


"Dear  Major  Pond; 

"  YoMT  letter  of  March  6th, 
touches  me  deeply.  I  know  y 
best  friend  you  ever  had;  a  ma 
friend  as  few  have  it.     May  & 

spirit's  gain,  as  cmi'-  " 
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When  Mr.  Cable  first  began  to  give  public  readings  he  had 
so  little  voice  that  he  could  not  comfortably  make  himself 
heard  by  an  audience  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  decided 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  secure  a  training  of  his  voice, 
which  all  his  life  he  had  been  using  so  injuriously,  because  so 
faultily.  Many  of  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  take  elocu- 
tion lessons,  but  he  persisted,  with  the  end  in  view  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Cable's  singing  of  Louisiana  folk-songs  was  a  charming, 
quaint,  and  fascinating  feature  of  his  entei-tainment,  and  was 
so  commented  on  by  the  newspapers  everywhere.  It  never 
failed  to  awaken  applause  from  his  audiences,  who  would  have 
had  him  sing  the  songs  over  and  over  again  had  he  been  will- 
ing to  humor  his  appreciative  listeners.  Yet  he  rarely  sang 
more  than  one  in  an  evening  and  almost  never  moie  than  two. 
For  a  long  time  he  omitted  them  entirely  from  his  programmes, 
because,  as  he  said,  "  he  felt  jealous  for  the  readings  when  re- 
porters spent  their  praises  on  the  songs."  One  season  he 
thought  of  preparing  a  lecture  on  tht»se  Ch-eole  songs,  to  l>e 
illustrated  by  singing  a  number  of  them  int^n-spersed  through 
the  lecture ;  but  when  Mr.  Gilder  told  him  ^*  it  seemed  hardly 
to  comport  with  his  dignity  as  an  author,"  he  took  the  same 
view,  and  never  prepared  the  lecture. 

Of  late  Mr.  Cable  has  gotten  back  to  his  original  usage,  giv- 
ing to  the  public  what  they  ask — the  Creole  songs  and  stories 
as  he  originally  sang  and  told  them.  Two  years  ago  he  gave 
them  in  Great  Britain  with  all  the  attractive  naturalness  of 
his  maiden  efforts. 

As  a  reader  of  his  own  stories,  George  W.  Cable  is  among 
the  greatest  of  lyceum  favorites.  These  creations  are  unique, 
and  he  alone  gives  them  full  value.  But  he  is  also  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  lectiu'er.  In  that  field  he  makes  his  own  road  also, 
just  as  he  has  done  in  realistic  and  chai'acter-making  literature. 

The  essentials  for  a  platfonn  entertainment  were  so  aptly 
and  ably  suggested  in  one  of  Mr.  Cable's  letters  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  committees,  associations,  and  managers  they  are  sub- 
mitted: 


hlt.'il  ;il"i\it  l)y  tlio  KI.f. 
n'litiiii;  I'Dom  one  need 
su{>|>lu'il.  Fmrt-lights,  i 
hU  thtit  Olio  ni-i>d  say  are 

"  Hirt  there  are  other 
aeuiv.     (.>n«  doesa't  want 
It-iw  ttiev  are  high  overhea 
tU)y  ti'tuliiiK  <U'ak.     Much  . 
tlio  Hiieaker;  aiid  Btill  lest 
le.in  thtui  these,  any  orchea 
all,  any  nifeu's  ntyer/orma 
i>r  sh«rt,  DuisietU  ur  Humusi 
«)isiieust'il  with  ewu  jovfullj 
ill  the  e\'eiit  of  a  cmwiled  he 
everywhere. 

"  Oiiee  more :  OfteQ  there 
oertain  non-essential  yet  pi 
inents  of  the  stag*  if  they  onl 
Wo  owo  it  to  such  kind  frie 
platform  are  to  our  taste.  I 
imjterative  to  have  a  spaoo  i 
feet  square  or  its  equivalei 
anU'r  than  a  bare  flccir  ' 
attvptulili'    ■   ■ 
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WAlIi  WHITMAN  gave  a  few  readings  under  my  man- 
foment  duiing  his  life.  They  were  mostly  testi- 
monials from  friends,  and  benefits  giveQ  in  the  theatres  of 
New  York  City,  On  one  occaaioa  Mr.  Carnegie  took  a  lx)x 
for  $500.  I  think  the  receipts  were  $1,800.  It  was  a  per- 
formance well  worth 
attending,  and  attract- 
ed a  strange  audience, 
consisting    mostly    of 

poets,  literary  lights,  ^^^^Ifc^Bt^ 

and   rich   people  who  !^^^^M 

a'Imired   the   writings 

of   the    "Good    Gray  ^y  "<'*!<(''* 

Poet."  """ 

It  was  indeed  a  pic- 
turesque spectacle  at 
Walt's  last  appearance 
in  the  Madison  Sqnare 
Theatre,  on  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  recite 
"MyCaptain,"  a  little 

girl,  the  granddaughter  of  tMniund  Clareuee  i^tednian,  walked 
out  upon  the  stage  and  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  boiKjuet 
of  roses. 

Walt  Whitman's  Camden  home  seemed  to  be  a  Mecca  for 
the  litterateurs  of  Europe  wlio  visit«d  this  country.  Both 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  visit«d  him  there,  and  a 
numl»er  of  other  distinguished  men  as  well.  It  was  during 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  last  visit  to  New  York  that  he  suggested 
he  would  like  to  call  on  Walt  Whitman  again.  He  and  I  went 
to  Philadelphia  together,  and,  with  John  Russell  Yomig,  took 
a  carriage  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  about  noon  and  drove  to  his 
Camden  home.     Whitman,  who  of  comae  kofi'w  q'i. Sm  "^^iw^si. 


Mi 
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Amnld,  and  he  seemed  cheered  and  pleasiz'd  by  the  atteutiM. 
I  hiid  planued  the  visit  the  uight  before  by  telegraph  tij  M|;_ 
Yiniiig,  saying  that  we  would  surprlBe  Walt.  He  had  no  ii 
liiuiition  of  our  coming  imtil  we  arrivtril. 

Tilt'  aged  poet  sat  in  his  be<lroom.  He  was  wrajipeil  ui  a 
bifj  liianket,  wpou  whiph  his  gray  beard,  tliat  of  a  typical  «agr, 
Kij«cd.  The  floor  was  littered  with  hooks  and  papers,  aliuon 
IjhK'king  our  approach.  Sir  Eilwia  Arnold  managed  to 
thruugh  the  literary  d^m,  and  atood  in  the  full  light  ol 
window  before  his  host. 

All  inexpressible  flood  of  delight  passed  over  the  faae  of  tii« 
Ainirican  poet  as  he  beheld  his  great  English  eoufrfe*.  Sir 
Edwin  rushed  toward  him  and  exclaimpd,  "  My  dear  friend,  1 


uuon 
w«ltl 
f  xhM 


.-d  t. 


:iinl  and  e 
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Walt;  "and  Arnold,  how  can  I  repay  you  for  that  splendid 
little  tribute  to  me  at  tlie  Lotos  Club?  You  don't  know  how 
it  pleased  n^e.  It  stirs  the  cockles  of  my  blood  to  read  the 
nice  things  you  say  of  me.'' 

The  two  sat  alongside  of  each  other  and  began  talking  about 
American  and  English  poetry. 

"Arnold,  we're  a  lively,  hustling  people,"  said  the  Amer- 
ican bard,  "and  we're  too  practical  yet  to  appreciate  the  full 
sentiment  of  our  verse.  WTiat  a  wealth  has  been  wiitten! 
Yes,  we  have  not  the  high  poetical  spirit  of  the  Japanese  in 
this  country.  Over  there  in  Japan  there  is  so  much  sentiment 
— so  much  that  is  ideal." 

Sir  Edwin  said  he  hoped  that  the  day  would  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  people  of  America  would  have  a  very  soft 
poetical  glow  to  their  temperament.  "Americans,"  said  he, 
"  are  a  great  people,  of  remarkable  intellect.  Wliat  a  future 
t!iey  have ! " 

Sir  Edwm  and  his  host  next  fell  to  musing  over  the  great 
men  of  the  country.  They  talked  about  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Grant,  whose  characters  and  deeds  Sir  Edwin  avowed  he 
was  always  fond  of  I'eading  about.  Then  the  pair  had  a  liter- 
ary treat  by  talking  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  other  Amer- 
ican poets.  Each  quoted  many  selections.  Sir  Edwin  then 
asked  Whitman  if  he  should  not  recite  from  memory  soTne  of 
the  latter' s  gems. 

"  Have  you  some  of  my  poetry  in  your  memory?  "  exclaimed 
the  aged  poet. 

"  Well,  I  will  guarantee  to  be  able  to  recite  at  least  half  of 
what  you  have  written,"  replied  Sir  Edwin  playfully. 

"Now  let  me  tiy  you." 

Sir  Edwin  then  stood  uj)  when  he  was  asked  to  recite  a  por- 
tion of  Walt  Wliitman's  verse  on  the  death  of  Lincoln.  The 
famous  English  bard's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  l)egan: 

"Come  early  and  soothing  Dcatli. 
Undulate  round  the  world,  severely  arriving,  arriving, 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 
Sooner  or  later,  delicate  death." 


"r-  ^  f  ^^  '"^'''e  the  h 

Sir  P^  ""'«  visit  ci 

"=  ".  ie  .tands  i 

WAn 

.  Wliln 

^"''•"-  tml.., 
/•«»■•  1.1m  ,„, 

I>Wo»„mi„.,' 
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We  ahall  not  find  'neath  heayen^s  vault 

Another  Walt. 
He  gaye  a  gift  beyond  all  pelf, 
Man's  greatest  gift — he  gave  himself. 
Then  bear,  with  dead  hands  on  his  breast, 
This  shaggy  old  man  to  his  rest. 
A  strong,  audacious  soul  has  fled. 

Now  Walt  is  dead. 

— Sam  Walter  Fobs. 


A.  CONAN  DOYLE 
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DR.  A.  CONAN  DOYLE  came  to  this  country  in  Octo- 
ber, 1894,  and  gave  forty  public  readings.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  invalid  wife,  with  whom  he  had  promised  to 
spend  Christmas,  he  could  have  continued  during  the  season 
and  returned  home  with  a  small  fortune  in  American  dollars. 

There  was  something  about  his  personality  that  attracted 
people,  and  still  he  was  not  what  I  would  say  the  most  satis- 
factory reader  of  his  writings.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  fairly  charmed  his  audiences,  and  many  of  his  great 
admirers  were  seriously  disappointed  when  they  found  that  as 
soon  as  the  lecture  was  over  the  Doctor  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  stage  door,  so  that  those  friends  who  had  rushed  to 
meet  him  and  congratulate  him  could  not  do  so. 

I  remember  that  I  made  a  promise  to  a  group  of  very  prom- 
inent New  York  ladies,  who  had  made  a  special  request  to 
meet  the  Doctor  after  his  reading,  that  they  could  have  the 
privilege  of  being  introduced  to  him.  WTiile  in  the  wings  as 
he  was  stepping  on  the  stage  I  told  the  Doctor  Avhat  I  had 
done  and  asked  him  to  please  wait  and  meet  them.  He  re- 
plied :  "  Oh,  Major,  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  What  do  they  want 
of  me?  Let  me  get  away.  I  haven't  the  courage  to  look  any- 
body in  the  face.''  He  was  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  the  satis- 
factoriness  of  his  entertainment. 

He  is  a  gentleman  with  very  hot  blood.  He  seldom  wears 
an  overcoat,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  He  seemed  to  like 
everybody  he  met  and  everything  he  saw  in  America  excepting 
our  heated  hotel  lobbies,  public  halls,  and  railway  cars.  When 
he  had  a  mating  lecture  he  removed  his  vest  and  buttoned  his 
Prince  Albert  coat  close  to  his  body.  This  he  could  not  very 
well  do  in  his  evening  dress. 

Dr.  Doyle  comes  of  a  family  of  artists  and  literary  men,  his 
grandfather  having  been  a  famous  caricaturist,  and  one  of  his 
uncles  the  famous  Richard  Doyle  of  the  early  days  of  London 
Punchj  and  another,  James  Doyle,  the  historiaiL.    Hs^  ^^^^c^s^ 
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medicine,  and  at  uJnet««a  went  to  the  Arctic  regigns  as  mediial 
officer  to  a  whaler.  Ou  Ids  return  to  Edinburgh  he  continnwi 
hi»  medical  studies  and  there  m^t  Dr.  Joints  Bell,  the  emiueDt 
suryeon,  the  uiaii  who  suggested  "  Sht-rlock  Holmes,"  Iiisiuuit 
fauKius  character. 

Like  most  literary  men,  he  makes  few  close  friends.  He  it 
agolf  tiend,  andn-illspendall  the  time  possible,  cold,  wet,  »iu 
or  shine,  on  the  links.     He  is  au  ideal  travelling  companion. 

T  think  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  tendered  more  honora  from 
chibs  and  societies  generally  than  any  other  Englisliman  I 
hiive  known,  hundreds  of  which  ho  was  obliged  to  decline. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  appreciative  Euglishmen  that  cv«t 
(MUn-  to  this  country.  American  institiitionB  and  Aineriwua 
ciislnms  (lid  in)t  wi'ciii  ti)  caiiso  uiikiuil  remark  or  to  suv|iriiie 
liiiM  ;is  tliey  have  .iiniiy  utln^rs.  He  was  a  ^reat  f.ivorite  with 
11,..  i,.-,^s|,a|„.r  uirii.  :,Mil  liirv  Mviv  al»avs   ivadv  and  ivilhii,' 


I  (Mil  (I..  U-U.-v  Ihaii  l>.  )i\v  his  .>ivi,  sl>,ry  ;is  lie  I. .1,1  ii  :,! 
,11.  |--iu.|,  ill  l,i~  li,.i„.i-l.y  111.'  !...tos  Clui,.  N.'w  V..rk,..[. 
ITrli  ..1  N..v,-a,l...]-.  inM  l.'.-luiv  ln>  ivhini  h..ijic. 

I..-IVI  hiai.  I'l.-i.l.^lil  l.au-ivlir.'  laa.l.'  a  lii-lih  ti.il- 
■■  a.l.li.—  ..I  Hcl.-..aie.  ati.l.  wli.-ti  lir  |.|v.s,-titc-l  Dr.  f)..yl.'. 
l:irt.-i-   «a.   l.ln-liii.-al  111.,  kind   lliiit-s  .said  nf  liiin.    'ik 

rii.^iv  «a-=  a  tiai.'  in  my  lil.'  wl.iel,  1  divid.-d  ainu,,-  aiy 
■iilsiiiul  lilcKiiuiv.  Il  i'-;liani  1<.  .say  lUiirli  >,i1I,ti-,|  ,n..-i, 
diivia-   rljat    liiiM'    I    h.ii-rd    lo   lfav,.|   a-,   caly   a    m.ia   |.. 

II  Irav.-l  i-;  iiii|">ssil.l.>  .l..r-;  1..)i,l;  f..r  il,  mu\  iii.'.-l  nl"  all  I 
■.■'\  I-.  lrav,.|  ill  llu-  riiil..,l  .Stalr.<,  Sinrc  tliis  u■:l^  iii,|H.-.- 
.  I  miilralrdmvs.-lru-iil,  ivadiii-a  - 1  d.-al  almul  thn,,. 

l.aiMiii-   lip   aa    iar;il  Vun.:\    Slaic-  in  iiiv  i.«-ii  ima-iiia- 


,r  iM  llh-  I'liit.'d  Slalr^.  I  liav..  tiavcll.^d  fVuiii  li\ 
n.-aad  iiiilrs  llin.ii-li  llirui.aral  1  liiid  tli.it  lay  i.U':il 
lol  t„  !>,■  «liitlKd  d.Avii,  l.iil   t.i  he   oilai-ed   lai   c\V 
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I  have  heard  even  Americans  say  that  life  is  too  prosaic  over 
here.  That  romance  is  wanting.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
mean.  Romance  is  the  very  air  they  breathe.  You  are 
hedged  in  with  romance  on  every  side.  I  can  take  a  morning 
train  in  this  city  of  New  York,  I  can  pass  up  the  historic  and 
beautiful  Hudson,  I  can  dine  at  Schenectady  where  the  Huron 
and  the  Canadian  did  such  bloody  work,  and  before  evening 
I  have  found  myself  in  the  Adirondack  forests,  where  the  bear 
and  the  panther  are  still  to  be  shot,  and  where  within  four  gen- 
erations the  Indian  and  the  frontiersman  still  fought  for  the 
mastery.  With  a  rifle  and  a  canoe  you  can  glide  into  one  of 
the  back  eddies  which  has  been  left  by  the  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  feel  keenly  the  romance  of  Europe.  I  love  the  mem- 
ories of  the  shattered  castle  and  the  crumbling  abbey ;  of  the 
steel-clad  knight  and  the  archer;  but  to  me  tlie  romance  of 
the  red-skin  and  the  trapper  is  more  vivid,  as  being  more 
recent.  It  is  so  piquant  also  to  stay  in  a  comfortable  inn, 
where  you  can  have  your  hair  dressed  by  a  barber,  at  the  same 
place  where  a  century  ago  you  might  have  been  left  with  no 
hair  to  dress. 

"  Then  there  is  the  romance  of  this  very  city.  On  the  first 
day  of  my  arrival,  I  inquired  for  the  highest  building  and  I 
ascended  it  in  an  elevator — at  least  they  assured  me  it  was  an 
elevator.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  wandered  into  the  dy- 
namite gun.  If  a  man  can  look  down  from  that  point,  upon 
the  noble  bridge,  upon  the  two  rivers  crowded  with  shipping, 
and  upon  the  magnificent  city  with  its  thousand  evidences  of 
energy  and  prosperity,  and  can  afterward  find  nothing  better 
than  a  sneer  to  carry  back  with  him  across  the  ocean,  he  ought 
to  consult  a  doctor.  His  heart  must  be  too  hard  or  his  head 
too  soft.  And  no  less  wondei  ail  to  me  are  those  Western  cit- 
ies, which,  without  any  period  of  development,  seem  to  spring 
straight  into  a  full  growth  of  eveiy  modem  convenience,  but 
where,  even  among  the  rush  of  cable  cars  and  the  ringing  of 
telephone  bells,  one  seems  still  to  catch  the  echoes  of  the 
woodsman's  axe  and  of  the  scout's  rifle.  These  things  are  the 
romance  of  America^  the  romance  of  change,  of  contrast,  of 
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danger  met  and  difiiculty  overcome ;  oad  let  me  say  tliat  irp, 
your  kiusmeii  upon  the  other  side,  exult  in  your  success  anj 
ill  your  prosperity,  and  it  is  those  who  know  British  feeling, 
trui'  British  feeling  l»est,  who  will  best  understand  how  true 
are  my  words.  I  hope  Jou  don't  think  I  say  tliia,  or  that  I 
express  my  admiration  for  your  country,  merely  because  I  am 
addressing  an  American  audience.  Those  who  know  me  bet- 
ter on  the  other  side  will  espnerate  me  fi-om  bo  unworthy  a 
motive.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  feel  deeply.  I  am 
aware  that  the  dimion  of  opinion  among  us  at  the  time  of 
your  civil  troubles  has  been  taken  to  mean  lack  of  sympath; 
with  you.  Far  from  being  so,  it  was  exactly  the  contrary. 
Our  sympathies  are  ao  close  and  vital  that  when  you  are  wai 
in  two  we  are  rent  in  two,  and  with  a  bitterness  and  completc- 
ui'ss  wliii'h  wns  the  counterpart  of  your  ow^^.  So  it  would  Iw 
ti.-nu>now,  :i!id  \sWn  it  .■.■;is,>s  to  U-,  it  will  he  ii  proof  that\v,. 
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The  night  before  Dr.  Doyle  sailed  for  England,  Friday, 
December  6, 1894,  the  Aldine  Club  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  presided  and  introduced  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Boston.  It  was  a 
literary  crowd  of  our  choicest  men  of  letters.  Dr.  Doyle 
seemed  to  have  no  set  speech,  but  prefaced  his  reply  to  Mabie 
with  an  account  of  his  arrival  in  Boston : 

"I  arrived  in  Boston  and  alighted  from  the  train  almost 
into  the  arms  of  a  dozen  cabbies.  One  of  them  had  a  dog- 
eared book  peeping  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  instinctively  called 
him,  saying  as  I  got  in :  *  You  may  drive  me  to  Young's,  or 
Parker' s — perhaps. ' 

"'Pardon  me,'  said  the  cabbie,  *  I  think  you'll  find  Major 
Pond  waiting  for  you  at  Parker's,  sir.' 

"  What  could  I  do  but  stare  and  acquiesce  by  taking  my  seat 
speechlessly?  We  arrived,  and  the  observant  cabman  was  at 
the  door.  I  started  to  pay  my  fare  when  he  said,  quite  re- 
spectfully : 

"'  If  it  is  not  too  great  an  intrusion,  sir,  I  should  greatly 
prefer  a  ticket  to  your  lecture.  If  you  have  none  of  the 
printed  ones  with  you,  your  agent  would  doubtless  honor  one 
of  your  visiting-cards,  if  pencilled  by  yourself. ' 

"  I  had  to  be  gruff  or  laugh  outright,  and  so  said : 

"'Come,  come,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  beaten  at  my  own 
tricks.  Tell  me  how  you  ascertained  who  I  am,  and  you  shall 
have  tickets  for  your  whole  family,  and  such  cigars  as  you 
smoke  here  in  America,  besides.' 

"*0f  course  we  all  knew  that  you  were  coming  on  this  train 
— that  is,  all  of  the  members  of  the  Cabmen's  Literary  Guild,' 
was  the  half -apologetic  reply.  'As  it  happens,  I  am  the  only 
member  on  duty  at  this  station  this  morning,  and  I  had  that 
advantage.  If  you  will  excuse  other  personal  remarks,  your 
coat  lapels  are  badly  twisted  downward,  where  they  hj>ve  been 
grasped  by  the  pertinacious  New  York  reporters.  Your  hair 
has  the  Quakerish  cut  of  a  Philadelphia  barber,  and  your  hat, 
battered  at  the  brim  in  front,  shows  where  you  have  tightly 
grasped  it,  in  the  struggle  to  stand  your  ground  at  a  Chicago 
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The  warm  feeling  of  friendship  he  felt  toward  America  and 
the  American  people  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  me  some  time  after  his  American  tour : 


"  Un  DEIISHAW,   IIlXDHEAD,  HaSLEMERE. 

"My  Dear  Major: 

"It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  your  handwriting 
again.  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  did  not  see  you  when  you 
came  to  London.  Pray  give  my  kindest  remembrances  to 
Mrs.  Pond  and  the  little  man.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad 
to  hear  that  my  wife's  health  has  much  improved. 

"Has  not  the  Anglo-American  entente  cordlale  which  I 
preached  when  I  was  in  the  Staters  grown  since  1894?  It  is 
the  best  and  healthiest  sign  in  the  waning  century.  But  we 
have  much  still  to  do.  Yours  always, 

"A.  Cox  AX  Doyle." 

I  would  give  him  more  money  to-day  than  any  Englishman 
I  know  of  if  he  would  return  for  a  hundred  nights. 

He  must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  his  old  teacher. 
When  he  had  finished  school  tlie  teacher  called  the  boy  up  be- 
fore him  and  said  solemnly : 

"  Doyle,  I  have  known  you  now  for  seven  yearS;  and  I  know 
you  thoroughly.  I  am  going  to  say  something  which  you  will 
remember  in  after-life.  Doyle,  you  will  never  come  to  any 
good." 
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known.  He  issued  an  edition  of  his  poems  of  the  Sierras — 
just  enough  to  send  to  the  leading  newspapers.  He  instantly 
became  famous,  and  was  courted  by  "society."  He  accei)ted 
numerous  invitations  to  parties  in  high  life,  and  went  to  si^len- 
did  aristocratio  residences  clad  in  red  shirt,  slouch  hat,  and  with 
his  trousers  tucked  into  his  boots.  He  wore  his  hair  long  and 
exaggerated  the  manners  of  the  far  West.  The  result  was  to 
make  him  the  lion  of  the  season.  He  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
from  fabulous  fees  for  readings  from  his  Western  poems,  and 
relating  incidents  of  his  adventures  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
WTien  he  returned  to  the  United  States  he  lectured  a  little, 
but  did  not  make  a  hit,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  coast, 
and  has  since  depended  almost  solely  on  his  pen  for  a  living. 
Later  he  went  to  the  Klondike,  and  after  his  return  lectured 
in  the  States  on  his  experiences  there ;  but  his  former  friends 
were  not  aroimd,  and  the  present  public  did  not  know  him,  so 
his  venture  was  a  failure. 
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\  LEX.VXDEK  BLACK  is  gHtlty  of  ti  new  inTeDlion  for 
^"1.  drawing  audienM^s.  He  wrote  the  story  of  "Miw 
Jerry,"  and  not  being  ianposition  t" f ngage a cuinpany  tiijiro- 
(luw  it  throughout  the  couulry,  induced  a  number  of  excc-Uent 
wi'  ITS  to  givp  the  play  in  coatome,  and  while  it  was  being  actwl 
I>lit)tographed  every  steue  and  incideut.  Then  he  developed  the 
pictures,  put  them  on  lantern  slides,  and  with  the  Btereoptipou 
iey)rodTic>'.s  tl]<'  ]ilay  in  erery  respect  but  the  Speaking,  which 
Mr.  Black  does  himself. 
This  stroke  of  genius  is 
making  Mr.  Blat'k  ri^-h, 
,-fU  as  surprising  tin' 
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that  Mr.  Black  is  recalled  more  than  any  other  stereopticon 
entertainer. 

He  was  originally  a  joamalist,  and  retired  from  that  call- 
ing to  become  a  showman.  He  spends  his  summers  in  prepar- 
ing some  new  scheme  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  his 
myriads  of  friends  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  As  I  am  not  Mr.  Black's  man^er^  it  can  be  seen  that 
I  pay  him  this  tribute  disinterestedly. 


11 
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ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON  is  a  practical  demonstra- 
tiou  of  what  I  have  ever  declared :  that  there  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  some  one  coming  to  the  front 
whom  the  general  public  wants  to  see  and  hear.  That  some- 
body must  do  something  good  enough  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion and  render  an  equivalent  return  for  what  the  patrons  wil^ 
give. 

The  name  of  Seton -Thompson  had  been  on  my  list  for  a  sea- 
son. He  frequently  called  at  my  office  and  gave  me  newspa- 
per notices,  and  told  me  of  the  pleasant  tilings  that  had  been 
said  to  him  where  he  had  given  lectures  for  small  lyceums  at 
a  moderate  fee.  He  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  book, 
"Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,"  which  interested  me  im- 
mensely, and  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  not  lecturing  or  read- 
ing for  revenue  only,  but  that  he  had  a  cause,  was  fond  of 
animals,  that  his  life  had  been  associated  with  them,  and  that 
he  showed  clearly  that  every  living  creature  had  paternal  and 
family  instincts  the  same  as  human  beings. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  a  lecture  in  Jersey  City,  near 
my  home,  so  that  I  could  hear  it,  which  he  consented  to  do. 
I  then  discovered  that  he  was  certainly  a  big  attraction.  I  had 
booked  him  with  a  kindergai*ten  society  of  New  York  for  a 
lecture  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  which  I  attended.  Although  I 
went  early,  I  found  the  box  office  crowded  with  women  and 
children  trying  to  secure  admission ;  but  the  man  in  the  office 
had  no  more  tickets  to  sell.  Tlie  young  lady  who  had  charge 
of  the  affair  came  to  me  in  great  tribulation ;  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  who  wished  to  get  in,  and  all  the  tickets  she  had  put 
out  among  her  friends  had  been  sold  and  she  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  hurried  to  the  box  office  and  asked  the  ticket 
agent  to  sell  the  people  something  that  would  admit  them  to 
the  place,  charging  a  dollar  each,  and  I  told  the  young  lady 
to  let  eveiybodj  in  and  secure  all  the  moneY  ^'^  ^o^xiJA*   ^^X^fc 
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horses,  and  the  children,  mmgle  together  undisturbed,  and  chil- 
di-en,  colts,  wolves,  and  lambs  are  as  safe  as  though  in  their 
natural  homes. 

Mr.  Seton -Thompson  is  a  delightful  man  personally.  Chil- 
dren'have  no  hesitancy  in  approaching  him  or  writing  to  him. 
He  has  received  thousands  of  letters  from  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  land  telling  him  how  they  have  enjoyed  his  books, 
and  of  the  animals  they  have  known  that  he  must  have  heard 
of,  or  he  could  not  have  given  their  characters  so  graphically. 
The  most  interesting  reading  that  I  have  found  for  a  long  time 
is  among  Mr.  Seton  Thompson's  letters  from  children.  Here 
is  one : 

"August  6,  1899,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
"My  Dear  Mr. 

"*Wild  Animals  I  have  Known'  is  the  best  and  truest  book 
I  know.  I  have  read  it  twice,  each  time  feeling  its  trueness 
more  and  more.  In  the  simple  way  the  book  is  written  it 
helps  you  to  understand  the  delicate  and  finer  paits  of  animal 
and  bird  life. 

"The  book  appeals  to  you  because  it  is  true  and  just  in  all 
it  says.  I  think  it  keen  in  detail,  liberal  and  fair  to  every 
creature  in  it,  beautiful  in  its  style.  The  style  that  fascinates 
you  yet  not  a  novelist's  fascination.  Original  in  every  way 
and  no  quoting  or  phrases  of  other  men,  but  just  the  Author's 
own  original  and  simple  words,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  fine 
book  that  couldent  be  matched  in  beauty  and  style.  The  Au- 
thor must  lead  a  beautiful  life  in  the  woods  and  on  the  plains 
and  in  animals  resting  i)laces,  feeling  at  home  with  them  and 
learnmg  their  ways,  and  I  guess  Ave  all  thank  him  for  his  toil 
and  labor  to  compleat  such  a  fine  book.  I  like  the  Pacing 
Mustang  and  his  glorious  gate,  as  everlasting  as  steel.  Bingo 
and  lots  of  other  stories.  The  Don  Valley  Partridge  in  which 
Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  the  cruel  hunter  who  hunted  Redruff. 
I  had  a  simeler  experience  but  not  a  l>rutal  one  for  it  turned 
out  all  right.  My,  Uncle,  a  boy  friend  of  mine,  and  myself 
with  our  rifels  and  a  pistol,  (we  were  with  a  party  of  others 
going  for  a  ducking  in  Eel  River)  we  three  were  ahead,  and 
just  as  we  turned  a  curve  we  saw  a  Father  quail  with  six  or 
seven  young  ones,  we  were  all  seized  with  an  impulse  to  shoot 
him  although  it  was  out  of  season.  I  shot  between  his  toes, 
then  my  uncle  shot  and  it  kept  it  hot.     1  ^YvcA.  \i^\^jfc  ^^aM!i^\s^ 
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all  the  time  my  friend  was  stioof Jng  anti  tli«  dust  was  flying 
tliei-e  the  qu(u)s  stood  uatourJied.  and  unmoved  he  waited  tiU  ■ 
all  the  young  wei-e  hid  and  then  he  hid  himuelf.  It  was  aboot 
ti  v<'  minutes  that  we  had  been  Bhooting.  1  stopped  and  thought 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  Ixjok,  I  tried  to  stop  tlm  cithttra,  and  1  did, 
When  we  left  thp  s]>ot  there  was  one  boy  ashamed  of  his  shoirt- 
iii;;,  a  man  glad  he  dident  kill  the  quailit,  but  a^liamtid  of  U« 
shooting)  and  last  of  all  I  with  a  wreath  of  Itappiness  rouni! 
my  head  and  glad  I  didn't  kill  the  biped.  Mr.  TkompwD 
saved  his  life  (The  quel's)  by  writing  tliat  fine  iHwk  of  his, 
and  he  made  rae  happy  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  put  the  cruel 
bunting  spirits  out  of  my  head. 

"Hoping  Mr.  Thompson  will  write  many  morv  booka,         j 
"  I  am  yours  sincerely,  ■ 

"A W ."      f 

(Twelve  years  old.) 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  PRUMMOND,  D.D.,  author  o( 
"De  Habitant"  and  otiuT  Freiieli-CaiiaKliaii  poems, 
baa  lived  virtually  all  his  life  with  the  French -Canadian  peo- 
ple, and  while  moat  of  the  English -a  peaking  public  know  the 
French -Canadians  of  the  cities,  they  have  had  little  opportu- 
Dity  of  knowing  the  habitant  as  does  the  doctor.  He  knowa 
them,  and  they  know  and 
love  him  so  well  that  he 
allows  them  to  tell  their 
tales  in  their  own  way  as 
they  would  relate  them  to 
English-speaking  auditors 
Dot  conversant  with  the 
French  tongue. 

As  James  Whitcomb 
Riley' a  Hoosier  dialect 
poems  have  charmed  tbc 
American  people,  so  have 
Dr.  Dnimmond's  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Canadians. 
He  reads  as  charmingly  as 
he  writes. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with    his 

work,  I  quote  (by  permission  of  G.  1'.  Putnaju'a  Sons)  s 
verses  from  his  poem,  "De  Habitant." 

"De  place  I  get  born  me,  is  up  oil  de  rcever 

Near  foot  of  de  rapide  dat's  call  Cheval  Ulanc, 

Beeg  moiitilain  behin'  it,  bo  high  j-«u  (-an't  elimb  it, 

An'  whole  place  elie'a  iiicbbe  two  lionder  arpent, 

"De  fader  of  me,  he  was  habitant  farmer, 
Ha  gran'fader  too,  an'  hi^ex  fader  also, 
Dey  don't  mal('  no  tuouee,  but  dat  isu'C  fonny, 
For  It's  not  easy  get  ev'ryt'ln^,  ^ou  uuia'  Vivwr — 
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THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE  has  been  the  most  successful 
of  the  Southern  authors  who  have  read  from  their  own 
writings.  He  has  done  more  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
old  Southy  the  old  negro  character,  and  the  interior  home  life 
before  the  war,  than  any  one  else.  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to 
write  well  enough  to  say  wliat  I  would  like  to  of  this  Southern 
gentleman  of  letters.  He  seems  to  convey  all  that  is  best  in  a 
character,  whether  master  or  slave,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
every  one  who  reads  his  charming  descriptive  novels  is  made 
familiar  with  Jife  in  the  South  as  it  actually  was  Ik* fore  the  war. 

Shortly  after  "Marse  Chan  "  made  its  appearanct*,  I  r(M*eived 
letters  from  all  i)ai'ts  of  the  country  asking  if  Thouuis  Nelson 
Page,  the  author  of  that  story,  could  be  S(*cun'd  to  give  n^ad- 
ings.  It  was  some  time  before  I  obtained  a  favorable  reply  to 
my  many  invitations  for  him  to  let  himself  be  sei'u  as  well  as 
read.  He  was  very  shy  and  quite  averse  to  nuiking  an  exhi- 
bition of  himself,  claiming  that  he  was  not  gifted  witli  voice 
or  histrionic  ability.  H(»  did  consent  to  give  joint  readings 
with  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  for  a  short  tour,  beginning  in  Bos- 
ton, January  12,  1892,  in  cosy  little  C'hiekering  Hall.  I  had 
hoped  for  a  big  success  financially,  but  the  fanui  of  the  two 
Southern  authors  had  not  preceded  them  at  the  Hub.  They 
opened  with  a  small  audience;  Imt  the  newsjiapers  gave  excel- 
lent reports  the  following  day,  whicli  assun^l  sut^cess  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  A  Boston  success  means  a  success  in 
New  England,  but  I  had  struck  high  for  larg(»-  cities.  We 
went  to  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  AVashington . 
The  readings  were  attended  by  the  choicest  literary  public 
in  each  city.  ll(»turn  engagements  were  made  invariably, 
which  were  very  remunerative,  and  tliere  was  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  sight.  Mr.  Page  wius  paving  the  way  for  a  magnifi- 
cent success  another  season,  as  was  e vidian t  from  the  numlx*r  of 
applications  that  wime  from  every  city  wht^re  In*  had  api)eared 

Unfortunately,  that  season  I  made  ouvi  viTi^^^^vi\siVi\\\,  ^^iVi\£iasi:^ 


11.' 


I-  liv 


1  ^\■a 


that  I  .Mil  .niiin  liiiii  as  oik 
Thrtv  years  ago  I  was  a  { 
to  Anthony  Hope,  where 
Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treat 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  . 
John  Fos,  Jr.,  the  two  famoi 
One  ran  imagine  the  charmic 
occasion  like  this;  none  prese 
been  some  fault  in  the  reckc 
when  the  jiarty  reluctantly  dis 
Mr.  Pag<?  has  a  beautiful  hoi 
of  HO  one  better  fitted  for  such 
as  delightful  as  a  host  and  in  b 
is  as  a  reader  of  his  fasoinatii 
spend  a  day  with  Mr.  Page  in  o 
and  attend  his  readings  at  nigh 
delightfully  entertained  in  the 
lie  reading.     He  has  the  sweet 
heard.     There  is  no  nmsie  mnr 
Fur  "II. 
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MR.  JOHN  FOX,  JR.,  ia  a  young  friend  of  Mr.  Page's 
of  whom  I  like  to  write.  He  is  a  Kentuekian,  a 
Harvard  man,  lawyer,  New  York  iiews])aiter  man,  all- 
around  athlete,  and  author  of  "The  Cumberland  Vendetta," 
"Hell  for  Sartain,"  and  "The  Kentuckiaiis,"  which  have  won 
him  a  position  among  the  best  writers  of  America  and  Europe. 

In  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  letter  introducing 
Mr.  Fox  to  me,  he  writes : 

"Get  John  Fox  some 
engagements.  He  is 
going  to  be  a  success,  and 
some  one  else  will  secure 
him.  Mr.  Theodora 
Roosevelt  was  praising 
him  to  me  the  other  night 
in  a  way  to  warm  my 
heart. " 

Mr.  Fox  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  popular 
Southern  authors  of  the  time,  and  is  very  much  apjjreciated  in 
the  South  on  account  of  his  nativity  a.^  well  as  because  of  the 
high  character  of  his  literary  work ;  but  he  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  most  cultivated  literary  cii-cUis  in  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  North,  giving  his  dialect  rnadiiiga  from  his  own 
sketches  of  life  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  He  discovered 
a  dialect  and  lots  of  good  in  the  humble  people  who  inhabit 
that  mouDtainous  region,  and  who  are  the  least  known  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country. 

For  the  class  he  presents  he  is  as  thoroughly  sympathetic  as 
Thomas  Nelson  P^e  is  for  the  old-time  Virginia  negro  "  uncles  " 
and  "  aunties  "  he  so  charmingly  describes.  I  do  not  know  a 
more  natural  and,  in  a  refined  sense,  unconventional  man  on 
theplatformandbeforehisaudienee  than  this  ba.ndattBM^-^fe'i.- 


W  latl 


■  i.n 


I'lirtraitiire  tlio  jilivsii 
ity  to  actualize  in  his 
mggt'il  out-of-d(Mir  I'xi 

In  uij"  own  wanderii. 
luuiiagt^r,  I  liave  oft<.'n 
sidt'il  lift*  of  our  laiii). 
g()iii(^  abroKil  to  find  ruu 
lunch  of  it  is  to  Ix!  rca 
luountaini'ci-s,  generally 
I'vt'n  111011!  than  faiTUiTa, 
as  ji  ruli',  hut  iiitfnsi-ly  i> 
fi»r  the  story-fi'llcr's  ait  i 
esting  anil  inii<|iif  chaiacl 

John  I'ox  has  won  its  i 
unilcrslaiid.  ]Ii^  ha.^  a  o; 
maiiiiiT,  ami  a  most  ti-11 
jtlatfonn  he  is  ]ivt'tty  niii 
ia  si'nsitivi'ly  w-ati'lifnl  "*■ 
ITn«vH-    ■    ■ 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  I  have  exchanged  a  number 
of  letters,  but  up  to  tie  day  before  he  was  stricken 
with  his  late  illness  we  had  nevel-  met.  After  several  attempts 
through  hia  friends  and  publishers,  members  of  the  Century 
Co.,  to  get  an  introduction  to  him,  a  comuion  friend  of 
the  editorial  staff  said  to 
me: 

"Major,  it's  no  use; 
Kipling  won't  see  you." 

"What  have  I  done?  " 
I  asked. 

"Nothing,"replied  my 
friend.  "He  says  that 
he  has  been  told  that  if 
he  meets  you  be  will  go 
lecturing,  and  he  doesti't 
purpose  to  expose  him- 
self." 

And  although  his  New 
York  house  was  withui  a  Idock  of  mine,  he  managed  to  keep 
out  of  my  sight,  much  as  I  tried  Ui  meet  liim. 

In  1896,  while  crossing  the  continent  with  Mark  Twain  on 
hia  lecture  tour  around  the  world,  Mr.  Kipling  was  often  nion- 
tioued  by  Mark  as  the  gi'eatcst  "  card  "  in  the  world,  and  I  was 
urged  to  try  to  get  him.  "  I  am  told  he  is  the  finest  reader 
and  interpreter  of  liis  own  writings  of  all  of  us.  Oet  him," 
said  Mark.  So,  on  my  return  from  Victoria,  ]!.  C,  after 
having  seen  Mai'k  and  hia  wife  and  daughter  sail  out  on  the 
Warrimuo  for  Australia,  I  di't*"rmined  to  call  on  Mr.  Kipling 
at  his  home  in  Vermont,  hoping  that,  on  Mark's  suggestion, 
I  might  capture  him.  I  received  no  ri'jily  to  my  various  tele- 
grams that  I  would  call  on  such  a  day,  but  T  had  determined 
to  make  the  effort.  Yet  when  I  started  from  Montreal  trf 
Brattleboro  my  courage  failed.     I  did  wcrt.  atoT;i,V»A,'«TQ\a>&x. 


jrr-xyTMTiTBCff  OF  fisyirs 


M  3t«v  Tack,  aid  iwrinj 


£!<»«.  >7. 


■  ■■Ill  ,  Tt.,  SepL  30, 1895. 
fv  }■«■  iMkr,  tat  I  cu't  a? 


«^»  «•  Me  Am  Ihr  WKfcer,  tbe  fim,  tk 
r  '  4««k  ■b'  a&t  tt*  n^  }c«iw!7v,  and  si 
.'far.     r««  mim  X  flev  b«  sho'rv  Urcd 

Fm  tv9T  >Bd  cfBtmlrd  lo  cio  m 

~-rS5-     Y  G  furgel  that   I  Lave 
:  ->.-  Sr^vi.   ar.-i  th^iv  isn't 


-I.  -..rill--.  !.;i.'kii,-..'iMtiii-.alL.i  ivtu.-ii- 
^liMwl'l.  •.i.-.\«u-,it-AViii\f  Y'Ji*  would  see 
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your  way  to  forwai-ding  an  additional  ten  ($10)  dollars  to  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"K.  Kipling  &  Co." 

(Autographs  supplied  on  moderate  terms ;  guaranteed  senti- 
ments to  order.     Verse  a  specialty.     No  discount  for  cash.) 


MY   "BENEFIT"   EXI^ERIENCE. 

I  had  never  believed  in  benefits  for  managers,  for  it  is  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  give-away — an  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  impecunious  condition,  like  the  beggar  who  stands 
on  the  street  holding  out  his  hat  or  turning  a  little  hand-organ, 
labelled  with  the  sign,  "I  am  blind" — and  one's  friends  are 
liable  to  cut  an  old  comrade  in  the  street,  or  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,  as  an  after-effect  of  such  an  appeal  to  the 
public. 

It  had  been  a  hard  season,  and  some  of  my  friends  had 
reaped  pretty  fair  profits  and  urged  me  to  accept  a  compli- 
mentary benefit,  tendering  their  services  and  assistance  gratui- 
tously. My  friend  Bill  Nye  visited  the  proprietors  of  Chick- 
ering  Hall  and  obtained  from  them  the  free  use  of  that  edifice 
for  the  entei*taiiiment,  and  my  printers  went  so  far  as  to  vol- 
unteer to  furnish  programmes,  tickets,  and  such  advertising 
material  as  I  wished.  The  newspapers,  however,  didn't  open 
their  advertising  columns  gratuitously,  as  that  would  have 
been  an  innovation  and  an  instance  unparalleled  in  that  de- 
partment of  newspaperdom,  but  the  editors  were  very  gener- 
ous with  their  puffs. 

So  it  was  suggested  by  my  friends  George  W.  Cable,  Max 
O'Rell,  Bill  Nye,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley  that  I  accept  a 
testimonial.  It  was  arranged  that  George  W.  Cable  should 
be  introduced  by  his  friend  Roswell  Smith,  president  of  the 
Century  Co. ;  that  Max  O^Rell  should  be  introduced  by  his 
friend.  Gen.  Horace  Porter;  Bill  Nye  by  Col.  John  A.  Cock- 
erell,  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  and  one  of  the  finest 
editor-orators  of  the  time;  and  James  WM^omfe"BJ!jL<e^^%sik\f^ 


■  -  -  -  -^  .  ■      •• 
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was  not  the  slightest  ripple  on  the  speaker's  round  counte- 
nance. Nye  was  bald-headed  all  over,  and  more  so  when  in 
front  of  an  audience. 

Then  Edward  Eggleston,  the  Hoosier  novelist,  introduced 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  with  many  happy 
turns  on  the  term  Hoosier  and  the  Hoosier  State.  Roswell 
Smith  was  from  Indiana,  Nye  was  part  Hoosier,  and  every 
one  down  on  the  programme  was  Indianian  to  some  degree  ex- 
cept possibly  Max  O'Rell,  the  French  humorist. 

Mr.  Eggleston' s  introduction  of  James  \Miitcomb  Riley  put 
the  i>oet  in  trim  for  his  best  Hoosier  interpretations,  and  be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  recital  everybody  in  that  audience  was 
Hoosier  more  or  less. 

General  Porter  was  saved  for  the  last.  His  witty  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  humorist  was  the  climax  of  the  day. 
There  had  been  so  much  Indiana  and  Hoosier  in  the  pro- 
gramme, he  said,  that  he  felt  a  little  embarrassed  and  dis- 
couraged, as  the  only  novelty  about  his  candidate  for  the 
audience's  amusement  was  that  he  was  not  from  Indiana. 

It  was  an  interesting  two  hours'  display  of  ability  and 
genius,  wit  and  humor,  such  as  would  be  difficult  to  reproduce 
at  the  present  time. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE 

LYCEUM  FIELD 
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JAMES  REDPATH.— No  reference  to  the  American  lyeeum, 
ita  lectiii'ei-8  or  Iticturea,  woiilil  be  complete  without  tell- 
ing somethijig  about  the  many -sided  man  who  picked  up 
the  famous  old  lyeeum  system  that  had  done  so  much  to 
"educate  and  agitate  "  back  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  who 
created  out  of  its  wonderful  fi-agments  the  equally  notable 
plan  of  entertainment  and 
lecturing  which  then  took 
its  place. 

^Previous  to  Mi-,  James 
Kedpath's  establishment  of 
the  Eedpath  Lyceum  I!«- 
reau,  the  entertauiment 
agency  system  of  to-day  had 
no  existence;  and  to  Mi. 
JamcB  Eedpath,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  energetic  part- 
ner, Mr.  George  L.  Fall,  de- 
ceased, belongs  tlie  ci-edit 
of  instituting  the  liui-eau 
system,  by  means  of  which 
nearly  all  the  lectui-e  busi- 
ness of  the  countiy  is  now 
conducted.      That    I    have 

had  so  much  to  do  with  this  more  latt^'rly  is  (hie  largely  to 
my  good  fortune  in  knowing  so  well  his  methods,  while  win- 
ning and  holding  the  jiersonal  friendship  of  the  founder  of 
"Eedpath's  Lj-ccuin  Hai-eaii." 

Mr.  Jami's  Rcdpath  was  born  in  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Eng- 
land, August  L'4,  1R.'}3,  coming  to  this  country  in  1848  with 
his  family.  For  two  or  three  years  he  worked  as  a  printer  at 
Kalamazoo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  then  went  to  Hew  York, 
where  he  began  to  write  for  the  liaily  and  weekly  press,  and 


an 
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sunn  afterward  bfcame  editorially  counected  with  Che  Xei^ 
York  Tnliiinf. 

Hia  health  failing,  in  1854  be  sturteil  on  a  tour  on  font 
thiough  the  Southern  se^iboard  States  to  see  with  hia  own  ejes 
what  slavery  was.  When  winter  set  in  he  renewed  his  jour- 
ney, partly  ou  foot  aiid  partly  by  j-ailroada  and  steauii.'ra,  milil 
lie  i-eached  New  Orleang.  During  all  this  long  juumcy  he 
talked  with  the  slaves,  slept  in  their'  cabins,  at«  of  their  hum- 
ble fare,  and  listened  to  their  distre-ssing  revelations.  These 
cunversatious  Mr.  Redpath  took  down  in  shorthand,  and  sent 
a  series  of  letters,  descriijitive  of  hLt  walka  and  talks,  to  the 
Ni-w  York  Attli-SUivery  Standard  (William  Lloyd  Garrisou's 
]paper) — letters  which  were  afterward  eolk'cted  and  published, 
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In  October,  1S56,  during  the  time  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Missouri  River  by  the  border  ruffians,  Mr.  Redpath  led  in  an 
armed  company  of  immigrants,  whom  he  had  brought  overland 
from  Illinois,  and  succeeded  in  lc>eating  them  on  the  free  soil 
of  Kansas.  He  remained  there  for  some  months,  taking  an 
active  part  in  Free  State  politics,  and  still  acting  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  Missouri  Democrat,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
the  New  York  Trihvne.  Early  in  1857  he  left  Kansas  for 
Massachusetts,  married,  and  resided  at  Maiden,  near  Boston, 
until  1875,  when  he  moved  to  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  went  to  Kansas  to  establish  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  at  Doniphan,  December  15th,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  The  Crusader  of  Frifdom.  It  was  a  radical 
anti-slavery  journal ;  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  parties  who 
had  agreed  to  support  him  to  fulfil  their  pledges,  he  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  it,  after  three  months'  publication,  and 
returned  to  Boston. 

At  the  time  of  John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
press  of  all  parties  cried  out  against  the  act,  and  denounced 
old  John  Blown  as  a  madman  and  a  murderer.  Mr.  Redpath, 
who  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Brown,  published 
a  series  of  articles  in  his  defence,  and  indorsed  the  step  he 
had  taken.  These  letters  were  followed  by  a  "Life  of  John 
Brown,"  which  was  written  in  three  weeks.  It  was  published 
in  December,  1859,  and  had  a  sale  of  forty  thousand  copies. 
It  was  followed  by  the  "Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry,"  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  best  speeches,  sermons,  articles,  etc., 
relating  to  John  Brown's  raid,  and  by  "  Southern  Notes  for 
National  Circulation,"  a  large  pamphlet  exhibiting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Ronthcrn  jieople  as  seen  by  their  acts  following  the 
execution  of  .tobn  Brown  and  some  of  his  captured  followers. 

In  18(>3  Mr.  Kcdpath  began  business  as  a  publisher;  but 
finding  it  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  he  soon  abandoned  it.  His 
life  from  the  full  of  1864  to  1866  was  spent  in  the  South, 
chieHy  as  army  correspondent  of  Northern  journals.  He  was 
at  Atlanta  with  General  Sherman,  at  the  battle  of  Nashville 
with  General  Thomas,  and  with  General  Steadman  and  Colonel 
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Roiisaeau  in  their  movements  to  flank  Gf-nt-ral  HowL 
Having  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Now  ^'urk  Trilnme  to  join 
Slii"rnian'a  aiiny,  Mr,  Rtdpatli  arrived  in  Suulh  Carolintt  in 
time  to  send  th«  first  report  of  the  capture  of  Chark-ston 
to  the  Nortli.  General  Sherman  having  gone  forward,  Mr. 
Riilpath  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  white  and  colored 
stihoola  of  that  city,  and  reaigiied  his  offioo  as  ciirreapond- 
ent.  During  his  three  or  four  months'  stay  in  Charleston 
he  orgajiized  all  the  day  schools,  and  establiBhe*!  night  schoolR 
for  adults ;  he  instituted  a  public  reading-room  and  library  for 
the  freedmen,  recruited  tho  first  colored  militia  eompanicn, 
fLiunded  an  asylum  for  colored  orphans,  and  established  the 
custom,  which  has  since  become  national,  of  decorating  the 
Srravi-s  nf  thnsi-  wliu  f.Ol  in  the  war.  He  wis  ilf.fou„d.r  of 
J ),<■., :-'ilhiii  I'liij.  Oil  its  first  celebration,  which  owuri-ei'  ;!> 
I'liail.'^^hin,  S.  <■.,  L.ii  the  first  day  of  May,  ISO.-,  upward  o, 
Irii    llj>m-:uiil    iM'i-M.iL..  uilli    ;i   fnl'l  l>;iMalimi. if  soMi.TS  «■■:■■■ 
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rupled  the  number  of  lectures  that  were  given  m  New  England 
whcMi  it  was  organized.  \ 

**  Jim  "  Redpath  did  several  first  things,  to  some  of  which  I 
have  already  made  reference.  He  was  also  the  first  "inter; 
viewer  "  in  the  United  States,  as  his  "  interview ''  (as  he  called 
it  in  the  TriLune)  with  old  John  Brown,  which  I  witnessed, 
giving  the  Puritan  leader's  account  of  the  fight  with  Henry- 
Clay  Pate  at  "  Black  Jack  " — one  of  the  memorable  events  of 
the  "  Free  State  "  struggle — was  the  earliest  of  actual  news- 
paper interviews.  He  afterward  popularized  this  form  of 
getting  at  public  men's  opinions  in  an  easy  way  by  calling 
those  he  had  early  in  the  Civil  War  days  with  Charles  Sum- 
ner, "Stump  Speeches  in  Slippers." 

As  I  think  of  my  friend,  whose  name  to  the  public  was  per- 
h'^.ps  written  in  water,  I  wonder  why  he  was  not  wider,  better, 
and  more  enduringly  known. 

So^e  one  has  told  me  of  an  old  clergyman  who  in  his  later 
years  had  slipped  from  all  organization  and  yet  managed  to  keep 
actively  engaged  in  sermonizing  and  teaching.  Some  one  asked 
him  what  church  he  was  "  ministering  to. "  His  reply  was, 
"The  Church  of  Divine  Fragments."  The  last  words  seem  to 
me  always  to  fit  the  years  and  career  of  James  E-edpath.  His 
days  and  his  intellect  were  made  indeed  of  "divine  frag- 
ments." Every  ethical  breath  or  cause  seemed  to  draw  him, 
but  he  did  not  remain  to  round  out  either  the  cause  or  his  own 
work.  But  what  a  lot  of  service,  according  to  his  light,  he 
ren  dered !  The  anti-  slavery  struggle  captured  his  clear-brained 
youth.  His  courage,  moral  and  physical  alike,  was  beyond 
compare.  The  remarkable  series  of  letters  that  he  wrote,  "un- 
signed," from  the  slave  States  in  the  winter  of  1855-56,  of  the 
long  journeys  "  a-foot "  that  he  made  among  the  slaves  and 
iion-slave-holding  whites,  would  have  made  him  world-famous 
could  they  have  fitted  to  and  happened  in  these  days.  Then 
his  equally  remarkable  journeys  in  Ireland,  nearly  thirty  years 
later,  during  the  early  Land  League  agitation,  the  account  of 
which  also  appeai*ed  in  the  New  York  Triburie,  were  almost 
equal  to  them  for  the  peril  encountered  and  the  high  courage 
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displayed.  Between  these  two  points  Hedpath  had  been  Mm 
first  superintendent  of  non-raciaJ  public  schools  in  Charli^ston, 
S,  0.,  and  had  also  been  the  first  Northern  jonmalist  to  inter 
view  Jefferson  Davis,  whom  he  invited  to  a  lecture  tour  in  the 
Union  States.  His  life  was  full  of  large  beginnings  and  aliv* 
with  "divine  fragments,"  dramatic  conti-asts,  and  at^tive  with 
vigorous  work,  so  that  while  he  moved,  and  where  he  did  so, 
he  for  the  time  being  filled  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Yet  he  has 
left  little  behind  him,  and  that  little  is  fading.  He  publiRhed 
"  The  Roving  Editor,"  a  record  of  his  audacious  jounieys  and 
insurrectionary  agitation  in  the  seaboard  slave  States — a  book 
that  is  quite  forgotten  and  of  which  copies  are  not  easily  to  he 
found.  He  wrote  "The  Public  Life  of  John  Brown,"  which 
was  pulilisht-il  witliin  twenty  days  of  the  latter's  execution  in 
Yirgiriiii,  and  dmini;  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  wrote  "The 
Lif|.  ..iM^.nVis.m  Davis." 

At  nrir  tiiui'  !;,'il|irdli  r.itiTf.l  the  service  of '-Tlie  niack 
Iii'|>ulihr  "-  II:iyli  -  [>!;i]iiiiiij;  an  exodus  to  it  of  our  frtv  rol- 
oivd  pi'.-iplr  ;ni.l,  .■^I'l.  ,■.,..",  it  lias  li.-en  said,  an  extench'd  shw 
iiisurrfi'tiori,  uhicli  Fmt.  SilulI-t  made  nugatory.  Yet  he  had 
111.  war  rivord,  civir  ur  military,  .-x«-|.t  fi.r  a  brief  spaee  as  a 
ri'miiliii-  (^IliriM-  <4  <-i.|orrd  troops.  It  is  rei>orte.l  that  he  got 
l>iissi-.s(ii  Milh  s.iiiie  'J'.ilstnian  views  against  war,  yet  then' 
iirvrv  livrrl  a  1  aa vrr  iiiau  thxui  Jamrs  Redpath.  In'  bis  last 
y:irs  lii-  i.l.^iitili.'d  liiius,4f  with  ll.'nry  ncorg.''s  sitigle-tax 
LiK'iiig  editor,  uii.ler  Tbonidyke 


];i.'i'.  Ill-   ■/■/,,■  .\:rlh  Ah, 


lent  is  the  early  shaping  of 
■stom  as  w.>  ni.w  see  it.  and 
r  ri-gard  witii  wliieh  all  who 
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THE    LYCEUM. 

THE  lyceum  platform  stands  for  ability,  genius,  educa- 
tion, reform,  and  entertainment.  On  it  the  greatest 
readers,  orators,  and  thinkers  have  stood.  On  it  reform  has 
found  her  noblest  advocates,  literature  her  finest  expression, 
progress  her  bravest  pleaders,  and  humor  its  happiest  transla- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  gifted,  most  highly  educated,  and 
warmest-hearted  men  and  women  of  the  English-speaking 
race  have  in  the  last  fifty  years  given  their  best  efforts  to  the 
lyceum,  and  by  their  noble  utterances  have  made  its  platform 
not  only  historic,  but  symbolic  of  talent,  education,  genius, 
and  reform. 

Until  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  was  founded  by  James 
Redpath  in  Boston,  in  1867,  lecture  committees  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  lecturers  or  readers  direct.  These  com- 
mittees were  usually  made  up  from  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  services  of  the  ablest  men 
and  women  of  letters  for  the  entertainment  of  their  public. 
The  fee  was  generally  nominal,  but  sufficient  to  cover  the  act- 
ual expenses  of  the  star  and  furnish  a  small  honorarium. 
Edward  Everett,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  B.  Gough, 
Wendell  Phillips,  George  William  Curtis,  Garrison,  Sumner, 
Lowell,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Bayard  Taylor,  Frederick 
Douglass,  Dr.  Chapin,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Anna  E. 
Dickinson,  and  Mary  A.  Livermore  were  the  principal  men 
and  women  of  letters  obtainable  on  these  conditions. 

Among  the  great  readers  who  could  attract  large  metropoli- 
tan audiences  year  after  year  were  George  Vandenhoff  and 
James  E.  Murdoch — famous  Shakespearian  actors  in  their 
day — Professor  Churchill  of  Andover,  Prof.  Robert  R.  Ray- 
mond, and  Charlotte  Cushman.  All  of  these  were  attractions 
wherever  they  appeared.  Mr.  Shillaber  ("  Mrs.  Partington  ") 
as  a  humorous  lecturer  was  also  very  popular.     Of  course 
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there  were  many  lesser  lights,  but  the  platfomi  stars  available 
before  the  war  could  almost  be  aumbered  on  one's  fingers. 

The  lywuin  hail  never  bi-eii  regarded  by  these  gifted  advo- 
(■atfa  of  reform  aiid  progress  from  the  point  of  view  of  "wve- 
mie  only."  In  every  city  and  village  there  was  a  lyc*um, 
sustained  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  best 
courses  of  lectures  and  entertainments.  The  expenses  for 
talent  being  light,  and  attractions  of  the  highest  class  being 
popular,  most  lyceiima  were  financially  prosperous. 

At  that  time  music  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  courses, 
which  were  at  once  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  every  community. 
Theu  the  music  hall  and  town  hall  were  considered  the  only 
]iroi)pr  places  for  wholesome  entertainments,  such  an  concerts 
anil  l>-etures.  The  religious  element  predominated  iu  getting 
u])  cniir.ses  of  lectures.  Jsew  England  town  and  public  h;i!ls 
wviv  -.vW  ■.vv\-Mi-.,\  tnr  hrtiuvs  and  euiic-rts,  with  ;in  expire- 
|>nivisn  ili:,t  n.i  .■nl-'iIiuiLmriit  shnuld  W-  ^riwii  that  rciiilimi  a 
.h-i-.-uitMiii  A  y-.yv  ■•:■  tw,  ;,ft,.i-  the  war,  when  ov.-r  a  niil- 
li.iii    iii.-ii  lia.l  i.-tiini.-d   iV.Hii  military.'-     "" 
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to  $100  a  night  and  their  expenses.  Even  John  B.  Gough 
never  accepted  a  higher  fee.  When  Charles  Sumner  was 
paid  $500  for  a  lecture  in  Providence,  such  a  fee  was  unprec- 
edented. Even  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  lecture  for  $25  or 
$50,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  do  so  for  that  sum  quite  as 
eadily  as  for  $500  afterward.  He  wished  the  people  to  hear 
him,  and  he  spoke  for  a  cause.  One  morning  Mr.  Phillips 
came  into  our  office  in  Boston  to  get  his  list  of  appointments. 
1  said: 

"  Mr.  Phillips,  we  have  an  open  date.  Springfield  offers 
$250  for  it.     Natick  wants  it,  but  they  can  pay  only  $75." 

"  What's  the  population  of  the  two  towns?  "  asked  Mr. 
Phillips. 

We  looked  it  up,  and  gave  him  the  census  report  of  each 
town. 

"  Natick  offers  more  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  inhabi- 
tants than  Springfield.     Let  Natick  have  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Kedpath  satisfied  these  lecturers  that  he  could  save 
them  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  voluminous  correspondence, 
and  at  the  same  time  could  obtain  such  fees  as  the  lectures  were 
worth,  a  suggestion  which  seemed  to  meet  with  general  favor. 
By  paying  Kedpath  ten  per  cent,  on  all  their  business  transac- 
tions they  could  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  bookings,  and  their 
income  would  not  be  diminished,  to  say  the  least.  Redpath's 
Bureau  took  charge  of  Mr.  Gough' s  business,  and  he  cleared 
$40,000  for  the  season  of  1871  and  1872,  and  during  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  his  income  was  never  less  than  $30,000,  thus 
showing  what  could  be  done  with  experience  and  good  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  K<Hlpath  was  the  first  manager  to  pay  a  lecturer  a  $1,000 
f(^e.  He  paid  it  to  Mr.  Beecher  for  a  lecture  in  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  in  1872.     The  gross  receipts  were  over  $3,000. 

When  the  Redpath  Bureau  took  Wendell  Phillips'  business, 
he  could  easily  get  from  $250  to  $500  a  night.  There  were 
several  men  who  could  command  these  figures.  Men  like 
Beecher,  Chapin,  Phillips,  Sumner,  Gough,  and  Emerson  did 
not  lecture  merely  for  the  money  ttiey  maAa  o\i^  ^'LS^-    ^\>siss^ 
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]}ut  a  good  deal  of  love  of  their  ideas,  oauae,  or  purposes  into 
their  work.  There  are  men  now  who  could  make  large  iu- 
comes  by  lecturing  if  they  would.  There  are  almost  daily 
calls  for  Seth  Low,  Chaiiucey  M.  Depew,  Gen.  Hora<ie  Por- 
ter, Boui'ke  Cockran,  aud  St.  Clair  MeKelway,  but  they  are 
not  available. 

Redpath  would  have  been  unsucceBsful  If  he  had  depended 
upon  himself  for  the  management  of  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness; but  he  was  fortunate  in  associating  with  him  hia  friend 
Mr.  George  Fall,  a  man  of  remarkable  executive  ability,  who 
at  once  grasped  the  magtutude  of  the  scheme  and  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  busiuess  details. 

It  was  to  he  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  (Redpath  &  Fall, 
proiirietors) .  Circulars  were  sent  out  over  the  country  an- 
nimuciiif;  the  list  of  lectures  tu  Ix'  si'cured.  The  iiews|)ii|)i'rs 
tallu-il  ;ibniit.  the  |.luu,  s:iyitiy  tliut  i'V.-it  city,  East  and  W.^-t, 
nniia  hav,.  a  Iritmv  i-hiii'm.  nf  tlir  l.rst "tal.^iit  in  ihf  wmM  l,v 
iiirivlv  ,i.l.lrr>Mu-  111.-  i;c,l]iatli  Lymim  |!iur;iu.  In  tli.^  t>iwti 
ill  wl.ii'l)   I   lived  (.r;uu'svillf.  Wis'.),  John  li.  CiMi.-li  a.id  .Viina 


IK.I    alln,-d  a -ivat    Ifrlm-.-i'.  but   .■xpui-ifinv   ;niil    iiliility    wero 

AliMiii  Iblstiiiii'  (lSii7-(;8)  1','lrolnimi  \".  Xashy  was  a  great 
atti:a-lini.   ;uid    ,'v-iiiakrr.      Sia-li  a  lluu^'  as  \oM\\i  m>wy 

.,iiabi;;l.'rlunTni,r^r  Mriiinl   jnl],o^^.ll,^■.       rar|.elltcr  &  Slhd- 

In-hiivraiid  iva.l-Mlia1  lli.^  biiriMU  liad  at  ils  rimimaiid,  and 
tlir>  ]MJd  ilir  lii-lir,t  i.H.TS.  Tli.-ir -riiU.ago  Star  C.mrs.' " 
tirk.Ts  iiixaiiubly  s,.|d  at  a  i.ivi.iiiuji.  L^.n-^  btdoiv  tlR'  dati' 
iif  t\\.-  Ilrst  irrliiiv  of  tlir  ciiinsi'  thn,'  was  not  a  ti^-k.'t  to  U- 
bad.  It  was  ill,.  f,aijh.  in  C], •viand.  IKlmil,  liiilTal..,  li,»-Iics- 
U-v,  I'ittslini--,  (■ulnnil>ns,  ( 'iiu-iiinali,  and  St.  T.nitis.  Kv^ny- 
Wlii-rc  the  star  <-..ursr  was  tin-  lad.  On,-  Sun. lay  in  i;n.-li,-st,-r 
J   ;(ltrlidril  a    UaiitU   SuwV.v\->.'V-\.     "X-.s-.  ^^  \Vv  \Wm''*  ^-^ 
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some  specially  meritorious  object  were  tickets  to  the  Athe- 
nieum  Star  Course,  in  Corinthian  Hall,  where  the  holders 
(!Oukl  hear  John  B.  Gough,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons,  the  Rev.  George  Dawson  of  England,  and  the  Hon. 
William  Parsons  of  Ireland,  and  Ann  Eliza  Young  of  Utah. 
The  list  of  lecturers  was  printed  on  the  ticket  and  read  off  by 
the  superintendent. 

T.  B.  Pugh's  Star  Course  in  Philadelphia  was  considered 
a  greater  property  than  any  theatre  in  that  city.  He  gave  an 
annual  course  of  ten  lectures  and  concerts,  and  sold  every  seat 
in  the  great  Academy  of  Music,  from  orchestra  to  amphithe- 
atre (all  reserved),  just  as  soon  as  the  tickets  could  possibly 
be  passed  out  to  the  waiting  crowd.  The  piices  ranged  from 
$3  to  $8.  It  was  the  same  with  Hathaway  &  Pond's  Star 
Course  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  and  with  the  Franklin  Lyceum 
in  Providence ;  in  fact,  all  the  large  cities  looked  to  the  star 
lecture  courses  for  the  highest  class  of  entertainments,  and 
they  surely  had  them.  Lyceum  treasuries  were  full,  the  peo- 
ple were  liberal  in  their  patronage,  and  the  public  was  satis- 
lied.  It  was  a  marvellous  intellectual  movement,  and  that  it 
no  longer  exists  in  this  shape  must  be  looked  upon  with  sin- 
cere regret  by  those  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  age. 

The  first  hard  blow  that  the  lecture  platform  got  was  from 
the  clear,  humorous  light  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
People  went  to  hear  them  who  would  not  previously  go  to  the 
theatre.  To  a  large  extent  they  took  the  place  of  the  lec- 
turers in  New  England,  causing  the  public  halls  to  be  re- 
modelled ;  and  the  curtain  went  up  where  previously  it  had 
been  forbidden.  The  fun  and  the  good  music  were  popular, 
wholesome,  and  profitable;  but  when  less  gifted  imitators 
sent  out  poor  companies,  not  so  clean,  with  poor  music,  there 
was  a  reaction,  and  the  lecture-concert  system  began  to  regain 
some  of  its  lost  ground,  and  the  poor  trash  of  the  show  busi- 
ness had  to  go  under. 

During  the  years  between  1871  and  1877  the  lyceum  flour- 
ished. It  began  to  show  weakness  in  1874-75.  There  vre^^ 
not  enough  good  lecturers.     The  'wai-koTsea  cS.  >2dl^  ^^^^xvsi. 


w^re  disappeariDg.  Saiuuer  died.  Kmeraoa  vaa  worn  out. 
Curtis  had  asBuuicd  the  editorship  of  Hnrj/er's  Wvekhj. 
Gough's  throat  was  thickeaiug  np,  and  it  was  aii  effort  to 
listen  to  him.  Douglass  had  gone  as  minister  to  Hayti. 
Henry  Ward  Befcher'a  lecture  eugagements  mnst  bend  to  his 
church  obligations  at  home.  He  was  a  preacher  and  the  pas- 
tor uf  u  church.  Anna  Dickinson  got  to  scolding  her  audi- 
eucen;  besides,  she  had  a  craze  for  the  stage.  Mrs.  Liver- 
more  could  lecture  only  six  nights  a  week.  She  had  over 
eight  hwudred  applications  for  a  single  season,  more  than  she 
could  acce]it,  not  only  from  lyccums,  but  from  churches,  col- 
leges, temperance  and  women's  societies.  About  the  same 
conditions  obtained  with  Mrs,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  There 
were  over  five  huiub'ed  lyeeums  to  be  supplied.  The  great 
chamjiions  of  wmnan's  light  had  said  and  told  all  that  there 
was  to  say.  Naat  had  abmptly  stopped  in  the  very  zenith  of 
his  popularity.  Spurgeon,  Gladstone,  and  John  Bright  re- 
fused to  consider  fabulous  offers  inviting  them  to  come  to 
America.  There  must  be  something  to  make  the  courses 
attractive  or  they  would  go  under.  It  was  determined  to 
augment  them  with  music.  I  went  to  New  York  and  arranged 
for  a  grand  concert  company  to  open  the  principal  courses  in 
the  large  cities.  It  had  to  be  composed  of  the  leading  stars 
in  the  profession,  and  nothing  but  the  very  best  would  do. 
One  season  we  paid  Max  Strakosch  $10,000  for  ten  concerts^ 
to  be  given  in  the  leading  star  courses  in  Boston,  Portland, 
Providence,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  That  company  consisted  of 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Anna  Louise  Cary,  George  Conley, 
basso,  Brignoli,  tenor,  Alfred  Pease,  pianist,  George  W. 
Colby,  accompanist.  We  used  one  of  these  concerts  for  the 
star  course  in  Boston.  I  ran  one  independently  on  Sunday 
night  in  the  Boston  theatre.  They  were  sold  to  each  of  the 
other  courses  for  S200  more  than  we  paid  Strakosch.  It  was 
the  finest  vocal  quartette  available  in  America,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  "bested  "  now  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
then  existii^. 
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Ntixt  caiue  a  great  lyt-euiu  stur,  Olo  Bull,  the  most  popular 
violinist  ever  known.  His  name  assured  the  success  of  aliaust 
luiy  couiiie  where  there  wits  an  auditoniiii  of  ample  ca.pavity. 
I  paid  him  $"(00  a  cumrert  every  time  he  played  for  me.  The 
gi'eat  Xorwegian  "tiddler,"  as  musicians  called  him,  had  nut 
appeared  in  public  for  several  years.  It  was  almost  acciden- 
tal that  I  secured  liiiu.  He  was  at  the  I'aiker  House,  liow- 
tou,  on  his  way  from  his  home  in  Norway  to  Itladisou,  Wis., 
his  American  home.  I  met 
him  ill  the  elevator,  and 
asked  if  he  were  not  going 
to  play  in  Boston,  ilis 
wife,  who  was  with  liim, 
replied  that  he  would  not 
play  in  Hoston  until  he 
couhl  receive  $500  a  con- 
cert. Hoston  had  never  ap- 
pretuated  him 

I  was  liMiking  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  one  ot  the  attriu- 
tions  that  had  disap]ioiiited 
Hs  for  the  star  course  ui 
BoMtcin,  the  date  being  the 
following  Tuesday,  I  told 
Mr.  Bull  that  our  house 
was  sold  out,  being  in  the 
star  ooursr,  aiul  that  there  was  no  way  of  nmkiiig  it  possible 
f((r  liiin  to  draw  a  great  crowd  on  his  merits,  'I'he  audience, 
however,  wtmld  be  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  and 
would  lie  a])pR'ciative,  I  offered  to  give  him  $250  and  all  the 
iiiom-y  taken  in  at  tlie  door  <m  tlie  night  of  the  concert.  He 
acccjited  at  once,  saying  that  was  fair  enough.  Mrs.  Bull  did 
not  lik<i  it,  and  was  persistent  in  insisting  that  her  husband 
ought  to  have  $".00.  We  left  the  matter  as  Mr.  Bull  aiul  I 
liad  agreed  They  returned  to  New  York  that  day  (it  was 
Friday),  I  amiounced  in  the  ])apei-s  that  Ole  Bull  would  ijla.'^ 
in  the  atar  courae  tho  Tuesday  loWuvj'mfe.    'tW,-»aiX  le^'asKvi, 


U.I  iiuiiiuer  aim  sell  those  seats 
that  we  could  ])ut  three  hiindr 
hiauli'eil  '"  standees  "  wherever 
before  the  concert,  Mr.  and  A 
called  and  found  Mrs.  }{ull  ^ 
must  have  $500.  I  did  not  t 
arrangement  he  would  get  tw 
check  for  $500,  and  took  her 
to  the  course  tickets,  was  ov 
Ole  Bull  $25,000  for  fifty  coi 
profit. 

Concerts  and  novelties  were 
consequence,  the  call  for  lecturt 
more's  band  was  a  strong  attn 
expensive  for  the  average  lycei 
two  seasons  of  Mme.  Camilla  1 
porting  company,  which,  provec 
lyceums,  but  to  the  star.  Adela 
tralto,  was  another  great  lyceui 
Karl,  then  the  handsomest  you 
the  greatest  favorite  in  the  prol 
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This  little  company  consisted  of  a  quartette  of  young  singers. 
They  gave  Flotow's  opera,  "Martha,"  complete,  omitting  the 
choruses.  The  orchestra  was  a  piano  only.  They  were  beau- 
tiful singers.  Miss  Clara  Nichols,  soprano ;  Flora  E.  Barry, 
contralto;  George  H.  Clark,  tenor;  Edward  Payson,  basso; 
John  Howard,  piano. 

This  was  the  most  delightful  hit  of  that  season  (1876-76). 
We  could  give  a  whole  opera,  without  a  chorus,  for  $250,  and 
if  necessary  for  much  less.  Every  lyceum  applied  for  it.  In 
many  places  it  could  not  be  given,  because  the  drop-curtain 
was  the  dividing  line  in  classifying  the  character  of  the  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  in  the  public  halls.  In  Worcester, 
Providence,  Salem,  Clinton,  Natick,  and  suburban  cities, 
where  we  could  not  use  scenery,  we  produced  the  opera 
without.  It  gave  great  delight,  and  seemed  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  richer  feasts  of  real  opera,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  drama,  which  now  so  largely  occupies  the  field  of  amuse- 
ments. The  bureau  made  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
for  that  little  opera  company  the  first  season  it  was  out.  It 
was  the  pioneer  English  opera  company  outside  of  the  largest 
cities.  In  less  than  two  years  there  were  scores  of  English 
opera  companies. 

But  the  intellectual  character  of  the  lyceum  entertainments 
has  been  gradually  falling.  There  is  seldom  a  lecture  course 
nowadays  that  can  get  support  from  the  general  public  as  in 
former  times.  There  will  always  be  some  one  person  more 
famous  and  universally  popular  than  all  the  rest.  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  is  such  a  man.  His  books  are  in  every 
home,  and  his  name  has  been  a  household  word  for  a  genera- 
tion, wherever  the  language  is  English.  He  could  command 
a  .i^reater  fee  now  than  ever  before  in  his  life,  but  he  says 

Of  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  platform  work,  the 
one  who  to-day  (1900-01)  has  reached  the  highest  point  of 
popularity — and  that,  too,  by  a  sudden  bound — is  Ernest 
Seton -Thompson,  the  author  of  "Wild  Animals  I  have 
Known." 


jjuuiifi  atteiitiiin  on  qufstioiiM 
ture,  histnniial  themes,   iiufi 
tiii-c,  scif lice,  ov  their  own  w-ri 
those  who  with  eloqueuce  am 
ity  and  repute  of  some  kind 
cause  or  question  which,  whtl 
not  at  the  time  command  ace 
diacussioD  by  the  press  partisf 
^  dure  and  methods.     In  fact,  tl 
outside  of  ita  instruction  and 
ways  been  more  or  less  a  field 
the  broadness  of  the  Americai 
willing  to  pay  largely  for  the 
causes  and  issues,  evea  isms,  1 
nority.     Intellectual  curiosity, 
mental  fairness,  has  a  good  dt 
one  that  was  more  apparent  tl 
day,  yet  it  is  still  strong  enoug 
the  business  side  of  the  lecture 
There  is  still  a  demand  for  | 
from  the  fact  that  I  ajn  regiil 
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next,  and  Giinsaulis  next — the  present  triumvirate  of  Ameri- 
can lecture  kingvS.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  ("  Ian  Mac- 
laren  ")  is  the  best  England  has  yet  produced,  and  his  popu- 
larity is  still  very  great ;  and  there  are  clerygmen  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  would  be  as  successful  as  any  yet  imported 
if  they  would  only  accept  the  invitation  to  come.  There  is 
no  other  profession  or  occupation  which  has  given  more  bril- 
liant and  scholarly  minds  to  this  division  of  the  people's  uni- 
versity, the  lecture  platform,  than  the  ministry. 

Going  back  briefly  to  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
in  which  the  early  lyceum  obtained  its  largest  development, 
memory  recalls  most  readily,  as  among  formative  and  direct- 
ing minds,  both  in  civic  and  educational  influence,  the  names 
of  such  preachers  and  teachers  as  Theodore  Parker,  Thomas 
Starr  King,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  his  brother  Edward,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  John  Lord,  Robert  CoUyer,  Dr.  Chapin, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Dr.  Vincent,  Robert  Laird  Col- 
lier, and  Bishop  Simpson,  among  others  who  are  also  worthy 
of  remembrance.  The  war  period  did  not  lessen  the  lyceum' s 
influence,  but  it  vastly  intensified  the  power  of  those  who  had 
become  its  leading  lecturers  and  orators. 

The  church  bodies  and  the  associated  religious  societies 
whieli  have  gro\\Ti  from  them  have,  from  tlie  earliest  ly- 
ceum beginnings,  been  among  its  chief  mainstays.  During 
the  culminating  period  of  the  slavery  debate,  the  churches 
were,  as  a  rule,  conservative,  and  as  such  did  not  lend  them- 
selves heai-tily  to  either  side  of  the  great  agitation.  There 
were,  as  all  know,  many  clergymen  who  did,  and  who,  in  so 
doing,  were  strong  enough  to  carry  their  congregations  with 
them.  But  at  that  date  religious  denominations  were  not  lec- 
ture and  platform  builders.  They  are  now.  Nor  were  col- 
leges and  educational  institutions  then,  in  general,  favorable 
to  the  secular  teacher.  Now  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
old  star  courses  have  mainly  passed  away.  The  dependence 
of  the  average  and  smaller  lecture  and  entertainment  courses 
to-day  throughout  the  land,  though  largely  arrang;ed  b^  vssjix- 
viduuls,  may  be  found  in  the  churcliea  aiv(i  eo^^^^^^  vyt  \a^*OM^ 
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active  bodies  grouped  around  them.     The  Young  Men's  Chric 

tiiiu  Associations,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth 
Lfii|,'ues,  Women's  t'lubs,  and  Societies  of  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  with  many  literary  and  educational  societies 
whii'h  paatoi-a  now  so  carefully  foster,  are  active  centres  of 
su[iiiurt  to  systematic  lecturing  and  entertainments  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  largely  true  also  of  Great 
Uritiiiu  and  Canada.  The  Australian  colonies  apjiear  Ui  de- 
pend more  directly  upon  individual  enterprise  for  such  forms 
i)f  mental  catering  an  I  am  considering.  One  result  of  thi> 
condition  is  seen  in  the  increased  attention  to  personal  eharao- 
tcT  on  the  platform.  The  ethical  need  is  marked  by  the  socibI 
iiiii'.  The  old  iiitd  enthusiiustic  agitating  spirit  ha.s  virtimlly 
de]iarted.  Instruction  and  amusement  of  a  worthy  character 
ilrc  iiiniv  sr,i.-li|-  lur.  Tli-^rc  U  one  rcMilt,  however,  in  UV-v 
dLlVS  utii.h  is  In  l.e  re-vtlrd,  mid  Ihat  is  ill  the  veLV  liiarkeil 
<\vrr<-M,-  nl  lhe  S.>:lle  nt  VenimUTiitinu  .ll.l.mf,' the  lar-e  llllHll^e. 
<it  M.Kill  h.ri,i,i  ni-aiii/atiuus  tliat  call  for  siieli  seiviee. 
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when  eveQ  the  soberest  of  lecture  audiences  desired  far  Jnoie 
to  be  amused  than  instructed.  Yet  live  eliaractera  and  strong 
brains  that  liad  leai'ned,  seen,  and  known  the  wider  forces  in 
the  world's  activities,  soon  began  again  to  have  ample  recog- 
nition The  men  who  tried  to  wrest  the  secrets  of  Polar 
seas  from  the  grip  of  eoMUiie  ice  and  snow;  those  who  toiled 
under  equatorial  suns  to  win  the  unknown  ai'eas  to  the  ser- 
vice of  man;  soldiers  and  sailors  who  dared  all  in  supreme 
struggle  for  their  several  causes;  all  who  had  some  genuine 
theme  to  offer,  so  that  the  miuds  of  their  hearers  might  grow, 
received  an  abouuding  welcome.  The  men  of  action  are  es- 
l)ecially  in  demand.  Thus  thei-e  has  grown  again,  slowly  but 
surely,  that  new  life  of  the  platforin  that  is  now  beginning  to 
be  more  clearly  si'en  and  felt.  Audiences  are  eager  to  hear 
those  who  tell  of  the  great  historical  past,  as  well  as  of  the 
living  present.  The  platform  comjiels  illustration  by  voice 
and  pictm-e  alike.  But  the  mere  pictorial  lecture  is  losing 
[lopularity.  Poets  and  novelists  are  drawn  from  personal  re- 
tirement as  never  before.  The  hmiiorists  and  wits  ai-e  at  the 
service  of  delighted  thousands  who  listen  just  as  they  read, 
with  enthusiasm  guided  by  an  increasing  critical  acumen. 
There  is  a  healthy,  gratdous,  iionnal  loosening,  too,  of  Puri- 
tan harness.  The  lyceum  brings  wholesome  laughter  and 
pleasure  to  vast  audiences  throughout  the  land.  It  is  clean 
and  human;  it  clears  the  brain  while  it  cheers  the  heart. 
You  cannot  lit  scandal  to  this  platform,  but  you  can  make  its 
audiences  grow  jolly  and  laugh  with  wholesome  glee.  There 
is  no  room  for  innuendo,  and  there  is  little  of  false  modesty 
either. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  of  work  in  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  such  bodies  as  gather  about  the  lyceum  and  the  plat- 
form ha-s  enabled  ine  to  judge  clearly  of  a  decided  growth  of 
keen  intelligence  and  solid  morality.  The  American  lyceum 
entertainers  are  more  than  a  popular  match  for  the  London 
music-hall  artists  or  the  Parisian  chansonists.  Excellent 
music  is  required,  only  good  siusers  ai:ft  \Ift%  NO^t,  ■«'\i-^». 
those  who  read  or  give  recitals  must  \ife  ot  'tV^  \«»\.  V^v*' 
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More  than  all  do  I  find  a  steady  growth  on  the  ethical  side  of 
things.  A  man  or  a,  woman  who,  like  Mrs.  Booth,  haj*  ii 
cause  to  present  which  appeals  to  human  sympathy  i§  sare  of 
a  hearing.  But  the  public  demands  of  even  such  a  leetiirt-r 
accurate  information  and  wealth  of  illustration.  Only  a  uk-ar 
demonstration  of  the  fitness  of  the  appeal,  with  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  due  relation  of  the  cause  to  common  needs  and 
daily  requirements,  will  command  continued  attention.  More 
than  all  these,  there  must  be  a  looking  forward  to  growth  and 
upward  to  the  sunlight.  Such  a  speaker  muat  believe  a^  wvll 
as  know,  and  must  link  his  cause  to  the  historical  past  as  well 
as  to  the  evolutionary  future.  The  spirit  of  our  lecture  audi- 
enei'9  demands  incpiiry  with  hoi>e,  knowledge  with  faith.  Au 
exaniination  of  themes  and  topics,  as  well  as  of  names  and 
i-a|ia<-ity  durint;  my  managerial  experience,  enveriiii,',  a.s  it 
iliirs.  An   lun-  n  time,  cipiiviiices  mt.'   uf  the  cwivctucss  of  llie 


<<.n.iriiiii- til.'  l.usiiiess  side  nf  my  life,  I  would  like  to  say 
tli;,t  tlir  r.l,|,.<.l  ,,l  ,„y  wr,rk  lias  lievrv  l)ecii  sim|dy  t..  laak'e 
ii.i.n.v.  It  it  liii.l  h.viimnm.y  alniic  that  I  snu,i;Ut  ill'  my  deal- 
id--  uilli  111.'  tal.-iitr.l  pr.-plr"  wliusr  toiirsaild  lilisiiicss'l  lla^,■ 
iiLii,a._-'''l.  I  ""uM  ^.■ry  s.^mi,  liave  found  inyselt  lalliiig  short 
oT  my  amliili.m.  A  iiiaiia-i-v  mlL^t  lie  kind  and  lil.eral,  and  as 
lur  ;,.  I.I-  liimsclt  is  rimivnird,  tlli^  iiionrv  <-.iLi-:iilrr;(ti..li  lllil-t 
lir    k.'J.t    ill  Ihc    liarkKI-i'llild.       T    have    llrv,-r    di'Mlvd    tn  liiak.- 

-ivat   inon.;v.      My  nl,j,.,-t    kas  I iilhf   appivKation   i.f   llmsr 

I  s.'ivrd.  I  .'an  say  honestly  thid  tlnit  lias  l.,-cii  Ww  lieiiiiit 
.^r  luy  aiul.iti.ni,  and  is  at  i>ivseiit  as  much  a^  .■\vr.  Thiit  is 
\\  lu  !  am  ii]  I..VC  uilk  niy  kiisiness,  T  sup|...s,..  T  am  tlionmL,di]y 
-ali-lird  Willi  111.'  ivMilt-.  aii.l  Would  Hot  cNo]i;nti;o  the  IrU'tidV 
lliat    I    liavv    laadr  lor   ll,..  urallli   of   luaiiv   of   our   laeivliaiit 
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